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EDITORIAL 


THIS IS OUR annual issue on research. It is enriched this year by some articles 
describing various types of research. From Sweden comes an article by Géte Klingberg, 
which reflects the kind of personal interrogation and use of the questionnaire so popu- 
lar in the field of psychology of religion. Ernest Harms writes of conversion in the 
light of his position as editor of The Nervous Child. Richard A. Goodling and Sam C. 
Webb provide another sample of the kind of research they have been giving us in re- 
cent years. Only lack of space limited us from other reports by Sister Josephina of 
Boston College and Jack Frymier of Temple University, and these articles will appear 
in a future issue. 


The Research Committee of the Religious Education Association, in cooperation 
with the Character Research Project, has gathered a list of ongoing projects in research. 
Leonard A. Sibley, Jr., has assembled 131 reports, which indicate that there is more 
work going on in this field than one might suspect. In this report also are references 
to approximately 250 dissertations, some of which are the results of research and some 
of which are contributions to theory. 


Each year there has been assembled by Helen F. Spaulding the abstracts of doctoral 
dissertations in the field of religious education. This year there are 43 abstracts plus 
references by title to 23 additional dissertations. We have been trying to work out a 
system for providing this information more rapidly, and we hope at this time to print 
the 1959 abstracts in one of the fall issues instead of waiting until next May. 


MUCH THINKING is also being done in the field of theory. This situation is de- 
scribed in Protestant terms of the review of D. Campbell Wyckoff's The Gospel and 
Christian Education, beginning on page 304, where Sara Little discusses the implications 
of his approach and asks some penetrating questions, and she goes back to an article by 
Paul H. Vieth in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION (Vol. 47, September-October 1952, pp. 307- 
312) to show the beginning of what Wyckoff is writing about. 


This concern with theory has led us to propose an issue on “Frontiers in Religious 
Education” for the November-December issue. Reuel Howe and Emil Fackenheim have 
already provided us with two of the articles for this issue. 


But we are also interested in the practical aspects of our jobs. Coming in the 
July-August issue will be a symposium on “Practitioners,” with articles by Edna Baxter, 
John J. Egan, Sisters Mary Emil or Ritamary, B. J. Gulnerich, Maurice Jackson, Marion 
Kelleran, Eleizer Krumbine, Toby K. Kurzband, Donald Leonard, and Mrs. M. M. Singer. 


THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE will have met by the time this issue has been pub- 
lished. The members will be concerned with mapping out the special emphases for 
the coming year. Beginning in September 1959, the acting editor will be Robert H. 
Anderson, Jr., who has been elected by the Board of Directors to serve while the editor 
is on sabbatical leave. Mr. Anderson was until recently the rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church in Lynn, Massachusetts, and is now Associate Professor of Homiletics and Chris- 
tian Education, Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. The mailing address will 
remain at 409 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn., and the editorial office will be un- 
der the supervision of Mrs. Richard Marius. The editor, who will be in England and 
on the Continent, can be reached through her, beginning in September. 


It is hoped that at least two symposia will be developed due to the editor’s presence 
in Europe, so that we can have reports on the thinking going on in the churches and 
synagogues there. 


— The Editor. 





A Study of Religious Experience In Children From 9 to 13 
Years of Age’ 


Gote Klingberg 
Teachers College, Falun, Sweden 


Translated from the Swedish by Elise Boulding 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


I. THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE 
CHILD AS A PROBLEM IN 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


le THE OLDER psychology of religion, the 
religious experience of the child was 
usually considered in relation to the ques- 
tion of the origins of religion itself — a 
question of great interest to scholars with 
an evolutionistic orientation. Using reca- 
pitulation theory (genetic parallels) as the 
point of departure, it was hoped that studies 
of children would also give answers to the 
question of the origins of primitive religion. 
The chief hypotheses involved were that the 
child’s religion originated in (1) the need 
to have a creator as explanation for the 
existence of the world, (2) experiences of 
fear, encounters with the demonic and the 
holy, and (3) the need for security through 
a projection of the father and mother image. 

These hypotheses raise the old question 
of the role of environment versus that of 
heredity; they all refer to a spontaneous re- 
ligiosity of the child, independent of en- 
vironment and tradition. Religie .s experi- 
ence, however, is an area in which the tradi- 
tions and practices of the environment play 
a very prominent part. If this is so, these 
hypotheses are faulty. It is our view that 
a child’s religion arises out of the experience 
of growing up in a society in which reli- 
gious communion is to be found. 

There is another aspect of the child’s re- 
ligious experience which is of more cur- 
rent interest to the child psychologist. The 
child psychology of an earlier day (Hall, 3) 


*This article is a condensation by the author of a 
Swedish study entitled Studier i barnens religiosa 
lw, Sy. Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag, Stock- 
holm, 1953, 248 pp. 


held that emotionally charged attitudes of a 
sexual, esthetic, ethical and religious nature 
were a phenomenon of puberty. Psychoana- 
lytic studies of childhood sexuality replaced 
this simple growth concept with the con- 
cept of three successive stages. In the first 
stage the early years of childhood up to 
about age 6 or 7, a rich emotional life de- 
velops which then slackens off during the 
first school years to flower once again with 
the onset of puberty. The years between the 
ages of 7 and 12 or 13 are regarded as an 
extroverted, realistic period. This view is 
generally accepted among German (and 
Swedish) child psychologists, but their Ameri- 
can and English counterparts are inclined 
to see the development of emotional atti- 
tudes as a much more gradual process. It 
has been noted, for example, that 2-year-olds 
and over are in some respects very realistic 
and very interested in everything in the 
environment (Issac, 6) and that the crises 
of puberty have been overestimated (Holl- 
ingworth and others; with special reference 
to the development of religious attitudes, 
Hillery, 5,4). 

The attempt to discover whether the 
child has religious experiences between the 
ages of 7 and 13 will then inevitably throw 
some light on this more general problem 
of the nature of the child’s development 
during these years. More specifically, it will 
be helpful to those working in the field of 
religious education. If relatively profound 
religious experiences can come to children 
of these ages, ~hen there is something tangi- 
ble for the religious educator to work with, 
and great potentialities for him to develop. 
If on the other hand such religious experi- 
ences do not occur, then religious education 
must adapt itself accordingly. 
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2. COLLECTION OF THE DATA 


In order to make a fresh approach to the 
problem, the following materials were gath- 
ered, all in Sweden: 


(1) In 1944-45, compositions on the 
subject “Once When I Thought About God,” 
from 630 children (273 boys and 357 
girls). Most of the children were 10 to 
12 years of age, but 9- and 13-year-olds were 
also well represented. The compositions 
were sent in from 6 cities (327 children) 
and 19 rural communities (303 children), 
geographically well-distributed over the 
whole country. (2) During the years 1944 
to 1949, answers to a questionnaire on re- 
ligious memories from childhood, from 115 
men and women students at 5 Swedish 
teachers colleges. 


The two sets of data were intended to be 
mutually supplementary, in that the children’s 
compositions were expected to provide in- 
formation of a more quantitative nature, 
while the adult reminiscences were expected 
to provide materials of a more qualitative, 


introspective nature. 


Concerning the data it should be pointed 
out that the children who wrote the compo- 
sitions are from classes in which the teachers 
voluntarily participated in the project; these 
teachers might presumably have a genuine 
interest in the religious instruction.* Also, 
the students at the teachers colleges possibly 
have accepted the Christian faith in a more 
personal sense than the average Swedish 
young person. These facts would represent 
basic defects in the study had it been meant 
to demonstrate the frequency of religious 
experiences among Swedish children. Our 
purpose, however, was to ascertain whether 
religious experiences of a relatively pro- 
found nature cam take place during the 
years in question. One of the preconditions 
of this, from the social psychological point 
of view mentioned above, is that favorable 
environmental factors should be present, in- 
cluding religious instruction. 


*In Sweden, which has a state church, all school 
children receive regular religious instruction. 


3. FINDINGS 


a. Types of Situations and Images of God 


Of the 630 compositions received, 566 
contained accounts of personal religious ex- 
periences (244 from boys and 322 from 
girls). These experiences have been classi- 
fied according to the external situation 
which activated them, as follows. The fre- 
quencies are given as percentages of 566, the 
total number of compositions. Some com- 
positions contain more than one experi- 
ence) : 


Types of Situations Frequencies 
All Boys Girls Urban Rural 
Situations 
of Distress 66% 66% 66% 65% 67% 
Personal sick- 
ness, misfortune 
or other con- 
crete event 32 41 
Loneliness, espe- 
cially in the 
forest or the 
dark 10 
Thunder 
storms 10 
Someone close 
is sick or some 
way in danger 19 
Encounter 
with death 4 
Experiences in 
Nature 
God experienced 
as Creator 4 
Moral 
Experiences 
With guilt 
feelings 8 
Formal Worship 
Experiences 
School 
devotions 4 
Adult worship 
services* 7 
Children’s wor- 
ship services 
outside of 
school * 9 
* % of 475. This calculation was made at 
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a later date, when some of the compositions 
had been accidentally destroyed. 

A statistical presentation of this kind 
must be regarded with many reservations. 
Certain differences between the various 
groups are however fairly self-evident. It 
is easily understandable that loneliness in 
the woods and the dark and fear of thunder 
are felt more often by country than city 
children. It is perhaps also not surprising 
that considerably more girls than boys be- 
come deeply involved in the distress of those 
close to them and therefore write less often 
than boys concerning their own distress. 
With these allowances, other conclusions 
may nevertheless be drawn from the figures. 
It seems that situations of distress are the 
most important factor in activating the re- 
ligious sentiment at these ages. Experiences 
of the Creator in nature, moral experiences 
and formal worship experiences, though 
much less frequently mentioned, are also 
clearly documented as activating factors. The 
adult reminiscences support these conclu- 
sions. 

The images of God are naturally concord- 
ant with the situational settings. In situa- 
tions of distress God is protective, in ex- 
periences of nature he is the Creator and 
in moral experiences he is just, meting out 
reward, punishment and forgiveness. 


b. Depth of the Experiences 


The question of how profound these ex- 
periences are is the crucial question with 
regard to the theoretical framework of this 
study. An analysis of the descriptions of 
the most frequently mentioned types of 
prayer experiences indicates that a number 
of characteristics are present which are gen- 
erally associated with a state of deep reli- 
gious feeling in adults: experience of se- 
curity, serenity and trust; consciousness of 
sin and longing for purity; the experience 
of being answered in prayer, and of receiv- 
ing forgiveness; experiences of thankfulness 
and joy, of revelation and certainty. It 
would be difficult to know in what way 
these experiences are to be distinguished 
from adult experiences in regard to pro- 
fundity. 
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Along with these so to speak normal 
prayer experiences there also occur phe- 
nomena which call to mind the experiences 
of the mystic: the sense of a strange, in- 
visible but clearly felt presence, side by side 
with outright hallucinatory experiences, in 
which the hallucinations take the form of 
an object of religious faith (God, Jesus, 
angels). Such apparitions are of course 
relatively infrequent, but so are they also for 
adults. 

The conversion experience which arises 
out of evangelistic revival meetings has re- 
ceived much attention from American stu- 
dents of the psychology of religion, (Hall, 
Starbuck, Clark, 3, 7, 1). The very concept 
implies that religious experiences arise or 
achieve new profundity at a certain point 
in time. Since Hall and Starbuck (and to 


some extent Clark) consider conversion as 
a phenomenon particularly belonging to the 
middle teens, their view of conversion sup- 
ports the concept attacked in the present 
study of the years from 7 to 13 as a latency 
period for religious feelings. Nevertheless 


Starbuck at one point mentions the ages of 
nine and ten years for boys and eleven for 
girls as the period when conversions really 
begin, and one of Hall’s lists of conversions 
both for boys and girls indicates a peak 
around ten years of age. Hall to be sure 
suggests that this is caused by the attempts 
of the revivalist preachers to force religious 
growth. But if one takes the position that 
religion does not simply develop through 
a maturing process (as opposed to a learn- 
ing process), then there is no reason why 
conversions should not take place between 
the years of 7 and 13, provided that the 
child comes in contact with a religious en- 
vironment which regards such a conversion 
experience as desirable in childhood. (It 
has been emphasized by Dennis, 2, that a 
religious highpoint can occur at almost any 
time of life, and Clark has pointed out the 
significance of the environment for the con- 
version experience. ) 


In evaluating the empirical answer to this 
question given by our Swedish material it 
should be kept in mind that those denomina- 
tions which emphasize a crisis-type conver- 
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sion are not in the majority in Sweden. This 
type of conversion experience can then 
hardly be expected to predominate in the 
material. However, when the influences 
are in this direction, then the conversion 
experience appears. There is no reason to 
doubt that it is serious and genuine. The 
pedagogical judgment concerning the extent 
to which influences of this type should be 
brought to bear in childhood is another 
matter altogether. There the adequacy of 
the child’s conceptual apparatus to deal with 
the meanings involved, and his emotional 
adequacy to deal with situations that may 
appear as primarily frightening, must be 
questioned. 

One of the main factors contributing to 
the positive evaluation we have given to the 
depth and genuineness of the experiences de- 
scribed in the essays and the parallel child- 
hood memories has been the cumulative im- 
pression gained by reading through the 
entire material. This is something which 
it is impossible to measure statistically. In 
the original, book-length presentation an at- 
tempt was made to convey this impression to 
the reader by giving a large selection of ex- 
cerpts from the essays and reminiscences. 
This is unfortunately not possible in a sum- 
mary article. A few examples are neverthe- 
less offered to give some idea of how chil- 
dren and adults describe their experiences. 


Girl, 11 years: I think of God every day. 
In the evening when I say my prayers. Gud 
som haver barnen kar, etc.2 No matter how 
tired I am I say my prayers. There is some- 
thing inside me which tells me. I do not 
feel secure until I have prayed to God. 


Boy, 11 years: Another evening, just after 
I had said my prayers as before, I thought 
of how it would be if my mother should 
die. Because I know that all people here 
on earth will die some day. But the thought 
that God would be with me even then com- 
forted me and then I thought, perhaps when 
that day comes I won't be around any more. 
That comforted me too. 


*This is the Swedish prayer which is roughly 
equivalent to the English child’s prayer “Now ] 
lay me down to sleep” etc. 
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Girl, 12 years: Aunt Magda lives a long 
way beyond Matador (a factory). And the 
road is so dark. There are so many trees 
by the side of the road after one has passed 
Matador. It seemed to me that God walked 
by my side and that I said: Dear God take 
care of me on the way. And it seemed to 
me that God answered: See, I am with you. 
Then I felt very calm as I went along. 


Male informant: I can safely say that I 
never knew fear or dread as a child. I 
always felt that there was nothing to be 
afraid of, because God was with me every- 
where. 


Boy, 11 years: One evening when I was 
lying in bed and saying my prayers, I thought 
about God. When I thought about my sins, 
I began to cry. But then it was as if God 
comforted me. For a long time I could 
not go to sleep. I lay and talked with God. 
And he held his protecting hand over me 
and everything, and then I finally fell asleep. 
And now I could be happy over that I had 
talked with God. 


Girl, 10 years: When I thought about 
God, I thought about how he could really 
do all the wonders he had done. I thought 
about how good he was to all people, even 
those who had sinned against him, but that 
he was also stern. Then I asked him for for- 
giveness for all my sins, and that I might 
be as good as Jesus. 

Girl, 12 years: One evening, as I was go- 
ing to my room, I thought about God. 
When I had reached my room, I looked for 
my Bible. When I had found it, I sat down 
and read from it. What I read was so mov- 
ing that I could not hold back the tears. I 
thought of all the sins I had committed, and 
whether God would forgive me them. I 
fell on my knees and prayed a prayer: “God, 
forgive me my sins and all the evil I have 
done towards you! Lead me along your way 
and protect me from all evil. And save 
us all on earth from all sins!” 

Girl, fifth class, about 11 years: Once 
when I came from Sunday school, we had 
just read about how Jesus had healed a lame 
man. And I thought: how great God is, 
and he can help everyone, who is lame, sick, 
dying, and many others. Then it was eve- 
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ning and I went to bed, and I lay a while 
and thought about how sinful I was, and I 
prayed to God to help me, so that I should 
not be such a great sinner. But I could not 
fall asleep in the evening, I lay awake nearly 
all night. But after a while it seemed to 
me that I saw Jesus and that he was so glad 
and smiled at me and said that my sins had 
been forgiven, then I could fall asleep com- 
forted. Every evening when I have gone 
to bed, I have always prayed God to help 
me always till the end of time. 

Boy, 12 years: That which I am now 
writing happened when I was only six years 
old. I had heard that the Finns were having 
a very hard time of it, because the Russians 
were tormenting them. This evening after 
I had said my prayer, I added: “God, pro- 
tect the Finns, but don’t help a single Rus- 
sian!” I didn’t understand things then — 
that was a crazy prayer. But I have thought 
about it since and asked God to forgive me 
for it, and he has. 


Girl, 10 years: Another time I was up 
on the hill near my house. I went there 
and was looking at the flowers and then I 
thought: “So beautiful! Has God really done 
this?” And I felt so happy. 

Boy, 12 years: Once I felt very guilty 
because I had lied to father and mother and 
then I was sorry and asked God to forgive 
me for the stupid thing I had done. After 
that I felt clean inside and happy, for I 
felt that God had forgiven me. 

Female informant: It was during morn- 
ing prayers in the first grades of the ele- 
mentary school that I especially felt in touch 
with God. I felt a wonderful dizzy joy and 
at the same time a great sense of security, 
right during the prayer. The feeling that 
God was with us, that he was very near, 
was very strong. I had similar experiences 
when I said my evening prayers, but not 
quite so intense as at school in the morn- 
ings. 

Female informant: My first religious ex- 
perience occurred when I was 9 years old. 
I went to Sunday school in a mission house 
in the country. Over the pulpit there was 
a painting of Jesus blessing children. One 
Sunday it was as if the entire meaning of the 
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picture was revealed to me. I felt for the 
first time that strange feeling which accom- 
panies a sudden illumination of the under- 
standing. From that day on my relationship 
to God has been in some way more natural 
and not just a textbook abstraction. 

Female informant: From the time I was 
three years old I visited the Salvation Army 
Sunday school and children’s worship ser- 
vices. When I was 8 years old, there was 
a special evangelistic service for children, 
and a Salvation Army soldier prayed with 
me. Since that day I have considered my- 
self God’s child. From that time I took 
part in various children’s and young people's 
meetings, and I also tried to pray . . . For 
the rest I can only say that since my conver- 
sion at the age of 8 years until today I have 
had a continuing need to pray to God. Also, 
many times my prayers have been an- 
swered. 

Male informant: When I was 11 or 12 
years old I got down on my knees and 
prayed to God for forgiveness for my sins. 
I cried with emotion. After this experience 
I felt relief and happiness. 


The portrayal of this remarkably pro- 
found world of religious experience among 
children aged 9 to 13 may be considered 
the most significant result of this research. 
No maturational mechanisms deprive chil- 
dren of this age of a rich inner life. 

One consequence of this finding is that 
it becomes necessary to reconcile the em- 
phasis on the role of the environment in the 
development of religious sentiments with 
the fact that a genuine and independent 
religious life is to be found in the world 
of the child. In the literature of the psy- 
chology of religion two contrasting lines of 
thought exist. In one the child’s religion 
is conceived as something external, bound 
to authority or habit, since the fact that 
children to a great extent take over the 
religion which their environment offers can 
hardly be ignored. In the other the child’s 
religion is conceived as spontaneous, inde- 
pendent of outside influences, and this is 
considered as establishing the fact that chil- 
dren do possess a genuine religious life. Both 
lines of thought suffer from the lack of a 
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clear distinction between the concepts 
genuine and spontaneous in reference to in- 
dependence of the encompassing ‘milieu. 
After all, the religion of adults is as much 
a result of environmental influence as that 
of children, but no one denies that a genu- 
ine religious life is to be found in adults. 
If the word, genuine, is to be used in this 
connection, it must be in the sense that the 
personality is engaged in the experience. 
This can clearly be true of religious experi- 
ence, even when it is based on attitudes 
which have originally been learned. Con- 
versely, a demonstration of genuine reli- 
gious experiences in childhood does not in- 
dicate that the child’s religion has developed 
independently of the religious milieu. 


C. Attitudes Toward Religious Beliefs 

Our material provides examples of doubt 
concerning the beliefs offered in the im- 
mediate environment. It may be a question 
of the conflict between the child’s anthropo- 
morphic concept of God and the scientific 
view of the world gained from the study 
of natural science in school; or there may 


be a conflict between the theology he is 
taught and the child’s experiences or his own 


conceptions of what is. Such doubt is of 
pedagogical interest. The social psychologi- 
cal view of the development of religious 
life would however set up acceptance rather 
than doubt as the normal attitude toward re- 
ligious belief. This view finds support in 
our material. A comparison of the religious 
environment of the parental home with the 
current religious beliefs of the 115 adult 
informants at the time of the study shows 
a high incidence of agreement between the 
two. (In this connection it may be pointed 
out that what is called doubt is often simply 
an acceptance, but of views occurring in 
the social environment which are critical of 
the religious view of life.) 

It it is normal for the child to accept what 
he is taught, it follows that the religious 
educator must answer for what he teaches. 
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From time to time we encounter in our 
material a concept of God which has a pe- 
culiar character, not derived from the gospels 
themselves, in that the just God has been 
transformed into an evil power without the 
complementary attributes of love and fore- 
giveness which the Christian faith supply. 
The reason may lie in that the religious in- 
struction provided was unclear, for the 
child’s difficulty in following an abstract 
line of reasoning often leads to all sorts of 
misunderstandings; but such concepts may 
also be the direct product of a non-gospel- 
based preaching. 


D. Sex Differences 


It seems possible that there are certain 
differences in the religious experience of the 
two sexes (See 3-a above). The most im- 
portant conclusion which can be drawn 
from our material in this respect, however, 
is that there is great similarity in the be- 
havior of the girls and boys. It is commonly 
accepted that boys of the ages we have 
studied are considerably less religiously in- 
clined than girls. It is therefore interesting 
that there was no difficulty in finding 
examples of the various types of religious 
experiences represented in our material from 
among male respondents as well as female. 
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RELIGIOUS CONVERSION, MENTAL HEALTH, AND PRIESTLY RESPONSIBILITY 


Ernest Harms 
Editor, THE NERVOUS CHILD 


I 


geen rg CONVERSION is the change 
which occurs when a person alters his 
convictions — from whatever they may 
have been — and accepts another specific 
dogma. The incentive for this conversion 
can be one of three things. The person 
who is being converted can have become 
familiar with the new religion by way of 
literature; from his own reading he may in 
an intellectual way become convinced of 
the superior values of this “new” or “other” 
religion. 


A second pattern of conversion can take 
place through human contact, that is, from 
the fact that an individual lives with one or 
more persons belonging to another faith. 
By becoming adjusted to, and liking their 
way of living and thinking, their social and 
religious customs, a man or woman may 
become converted to another religious faith. 
In this, primarily emotional elements are 
those which act as dynamic factors for the 
religious change. We are justified, there- 
fore, in calling this type of conversion an 
emotional conversion. 


The third type is induced by some kind 
of propaganda fidei, that is by the will and 
the activity of a propaganda agent of the 
new religion, who either may be a priest or 
a lay representative. Before we discuss this 
type of conversion let us make ourselves 
familiar in some detail with the actual proc- 
ess of conversion. 


IT IS EVIDENT to everyone that conver- 
sion brings about a considerable change in 
the mental life and personality of an indi- 
vidual. Often it even means a considerable 
change in his physical and social life. This 
does not necessarily mean that a convert has 
to seclude himself behind the walls of a 
monastery. It means the various changes 


in professional, familial, and social life, vol- 
untarily or forced, which such a convert may 
have to undergo. There is no doubt that 
a man or woman, in the long run, receives 
a considerable amount of pleasure from 
his conversion. However, in the highest per 
cent of cases, one observes a considerable 
amount of non-pleasureful experiences. 
These reach from the mildest grades of 
doubt and difference of opinion to con- 
siderable degrees of unhappiness and emo- 
tional disturbance, sometimes to a severe 
degree. There may be sleeplessness, crying 
spells, severe mental distress, even symptoms 
of actual mental disease.’ I shall confine 
this discussion of conversion as it relates to 
aspects of those serious experiences in which 
the mental health of a convert becomes an 
issue which ought neither to be overlooked 
nor dismissed as an unimportant side-issue. 


Il 


Let us follow the process of a conversion. 

Most of us are already aware that it is 
not a simple but rather a complex process, 
not only with different possibilities for its 
beginning, but an involvement of a variety 
of psychic elements, such as thoughts, 
imagination, emotions, feelings, effects, and 
will. If we ask which one seems to be the 
least complicated and unpleasant, we must 
point to the type we labeled the emotional 
conversion, which we can also call com- 
munal conversion. This designation is justi- 
fied because this type is an outgrowth of a 
social or communal experience with several 
persons, or with a group among whom the 
convert lives. The pleasantness of this re- 


1] have discussed the problem of mental disease 
and religious conversion in my book Psychologie 
& Psychiatrie der Conversion (Leiden, Holland, 


1939). I would like to call attention to the most 
important publication on this problem, a book by 
the Italian psychiatrist, Sante de Sanctis, Religious 
Conversion (New York, 1927). 
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lationship leads to the desire to become a 
member of the religious group to which 
the other persons belong. However, before 
the formal step of joining is taken, a certain 
amount of “rational medication” or instruc- 
tion by a clerical representative of the reli- 
gious group commonly takes place. This 
usually carries with it a feeling of serenity, 
and rarely any unpleasant or upsetting ex- 
perience. 

What we pointed to as the first, or the 
intellectual, type of conversion in our new 
enumeration here is put in second place 
because such an intellectual “change of 
mind” conversion means giving up an entire 
world of thinking and working until one 
enters into a new one. This cannot be any- 
thing else but a serious experience. It means 
in many cases that a mental struggle takes 
place which easily can lead into inner dis- 
turbances, and even dire confusion. In my 
previously mentioned book I outlined the 
case of a professor of philosophy who had 
built his entire career and his social position 
on considering himself a follower of Em- 
manuel Kant. This professor was even 
president of a Kant Society. One day — 
suddenly, it seems — the professor found 
that Kant was wrong after all, and that he, 
the professor, was a follower of Kant’s worst 
enemy, Hegel. The conflict aroused in this 
rather brilliant mind developed into such 
a turmoil that it caused a severe depressive 
abnormal state and eventually a mental 
break-down for which he had to be treated 
for six months in a mental institution. This 
may be an extraordinary case, but any intel- 
lectual conversion has, in some degree or 
other, secondary effects of a psychological 
and social character. Loved contacts as well 
as hated ones have to be given up. Decisions 
for certain steps have to be taken, and they 
may mean new social and personal arrange- 
ments. In other words, this change into a 
new “community” has all the symptoms of 
a social migration. 


It is not generally recognized how much 
a change of faith means a change in fate. 
We see in the convert only the “happy fa- 
natic” but not a person who has gone over 
a thorny path in his inner life, or through a 
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kind of “underworld” experience. Early 
church reports tell how converts became 
seriously sick and often were near to death 
and did not recuperate fully before the con- 
version was completed. Anyone who has 
an open eye for mental hygiene aspects and 
has dealt with people who have an intense 
inner religious life knows that even where 
the mental struggle involved in a conversion 
is not in question there is a wide sphere of 
experiences which must be regarded as men- 
tal upsets and disturbances. There are not 
only the permanent worries of deciding how 
to do right and good and not wrong and 
bad, there are those “fears of God” and 
“fears to commit a sin,” the sleepless nights 
of prayers “to be saved.” There is also the 
perennial struggle with adjustment to what 
may or may not be a really good religious 
life. How far an actual conversion experi- 
ence is a highly upsetting one depends on 
how deeply the convert is involved “with all 
his soul.” It may be said that from a psy- 
chological point of view not only thinking, 
imagination, and memory, but also feelings 
and emotions — as well as effect and will 
— are involved in the upsets of the conver- 
sion process. 


SERIOUS STUDENTS of religious experi- 
ence have pointed out that the subcon- 
sciousness is involved not only in the gen- 
eral religious experience but also in the con- 


version process. The saying, “religion ab- 
sorbs all of a human’s existence,” must be 
applied also in the conversion field. Often 
a leaning towards a religion embodying 
principles far from those in which a man 
or woman has been reared, comes to the 
fore through interest in certain parts of a 
cult pattern, or through a symbolic expres- 
sion of one, as for instance, ritual dress. I 
knew a young girl of Protestant background 
who liked to wear a specific oriental ritual 
dress without even knowing what it was, 
and not remembering where she picked the 
pattern up. When she learned the connec- 
tion she became a convert to the oriental 
religion and felt, as she said, “happy for the 
first time in her life.” I have also seen men 
and women wearing clothes with features of 
costumes similar to those worn by certain 
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religious orders. In several cases I have 
been able to establish that this was a sub- 
conscious thing, a beginning of a conver- 
sion which they later completed. 

Of course the incentive in any conversion 
is the desire for a more satisfying religious 
experience. However, this is only the goal. 
Most converts have implanted in themselves, 
or have had implanted by a propagandist, 
such a desire that either they do not realize 
the difficulties they may encounter, or the 
intensity with which they desire this goal 
is so great they are willing to undergo all 
the unpleasantness connected with the con- 
version. Very few actually desire the men- 
tal sufferings which sometimes go with con- 
version. Of course we have all heard of the 
self-punishers and flagellants, and those who 
see in conversion nothing more than pen- 
ance for sins they may have committed. But 
these are exceptions and cannot be consid- 
ered in the usual pattern of conversion. The 
normal person seeks a better and more sat- 
isfying and happier spiritual life. 

IN REGARD TO psychic and mental ex- 
perience, today we have become highly con- 
scious of mental health and mental hygiene. 
We are convinced that human health, hap- 
piness and efficiency are greatly dependent 
on a healthy, serene mental life, guided by 
positive impulses. We consider it a highly 
essential measure to eliminate mental suf- 
fering and all that may result from it such 
as incapacity and actual mental ailments. 
We have even started to unroll the scroll 
which shows the relationship of mental 
health and psvchiatry to religious feeling 
and worship. If we apply this to experi- 
ences of conversion it would mean that con- 
version should be first viewed as a mental 
process taking place in an individual in 
whom suffering and all other disturbing ele- 
ments should be, if not completely elimi- 
nated, reduced to a minimum. This concept, 
of course, does not mean that anyone should 
be restrained from or warned against win- 
ning for himself what he may believe is a 
better religion for him. We wish to change 
only certain aspects and certain procedures 
of conversion which cause pain and dis- 
turbances; if this can be done we believe it 
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will make many people willing to convert 
to various forms of religious life who have, 
up to now, held back because of bitter and 
painful experiences they encountered at the 
start of a conversion experience. 


Ill 


Let us return now to what in the intro- 
duction we designated as the third kind of 
conversion experience. By this we mean 
those types activated by some kind of pro- 
paganda fidei, that is, with a multitude of 
means applied to win an individual for this 
or that religious organization, and away 
from his previous spiritual affiliations. 
Western civilization has determined that no 
one has the right to execute a person who 
will not subscribe to the authority of some 
religious belief. However, a careful ex- 
amination of conversion practices of major 
religious bodies reveals that their concept of 
conversion is still almost entirely directed by 
an authoritarian attitude and that they are 
very little concerned with the modern health 
aspects of the conversion and what they 
mean for the individual. 

Not long ago I discussed these problems 
with a brilliant representative of one of the 
most aggressive propaganda fidei groups in 
the United States. I was plainly told “that 
if we want an individual, there is no means 
of resistance.” Of course, there are very 
few religious groups today which dare to 
express openly such a radical authoritative 
attitude, but all propagandists are pre- 
dominantly interested in their aim, namely, 
to win members for their group. They are 
much less, or not at all, interested in the 
means of propaganda they employ to influ- 
ence the wellbeing and mental health of 
those they approach. Since this is the most 
essential point of my discussion, I must be 
allowed to go into this aspect in some de- 
tail. 

As most propagandists approach their task 
they have as their scope membership in any 
of the legion of religious communities or 
sects. They want to bring new followers 
into their own group. They may honestly 
believe that this membership is the best 
thing that can happen to any convert, and 
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that it will be his spiritual saving. But they 
go no further with their knowledge and in- 
tend to make him conform and adjust to 
authority and the cult pattern of their group. 
They have no idea as to what this step will 
mean to the convert socially and personally. 
They do not even have insight into whether 
this conversion will be a mentally and psy- 
chologically easy or difficult one. They 
have no knowledge of psychological guid- 
ance and preventative mental health pro- 
grams. They only know their particular 
dogma and some techniques of conversion 
or propaganda fides, 

The basis of this approach must be con- 
siderably altered if even the smallest part 
of mental health aspects are to be consid- 
ered in these propaganda methods. Of 
course this does not mean that we advocate 
any change in the religious group's dogma 
or authority. We wish only to deal with 
conversion methods and the way certain re- 
ligious groups try to enforce by all kinds 
of pressure their beliefs on members of the 
wider community of which their particular 
religious group is only a part. 

A CHANGE OF METHOD would mean that 
the emphasis on dogma — which is now the 
center of all attention — would shift into 
a consideration of the psyche of the persons 
concerned. Their wellbeing and happiness, 
the fact that they should not be disturbed, 
upset or pushed near to mental pathologic 
states would become as an important issue 
as the religious conversion itself. It is 
especially the preventive aspect of psycho- 
pathology which must become the focal 
point. 

One can wholeheartedly support any ap- 
peal for a sincere religious life. But those 
clergymen who distrust modern psycho- 
therapy must be reminded that the great 
number of individuals who seek psycholog- 
ists and psychiatrists have not found the 
guidance for their inner and mental life, and 
help in their psychological troubles, from 
clergymen. Today psychology and psycho- 
therapy have scientifically unearthed con- 
siderable knowledge about a human being’s 
psychic life and abnormal mental processes, 
not contained in the psychological informa- 
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tion clergy and propagandists have had 
previously. They can only win in their ef- 
forts by applying this knowledge. One of 
the major factors is that of preventive men- 
tal health since it plays such an important 
role in the conversion processes. This would 
mean, as we have said, a change of focus, 
making conversion methods individual and 
“convert-centered,” instead of stressing 
merely dogma. These changes in religious 
guidance, worship, and conversion should be 
considered of such fundamental importance 
that one can only compare them with 
changes in the period of religious reforma- 
tion in the fifteenth century when the au- 
thority of the inquisition was abolished. 


IN CONSIDERING THE practical aspects of 
such changes of conversion methods one 
ought first to view the environmental, social, 
psychological, and social conditioning of a 
convert. These factors are rarely alike in 
any one’s personal life. There is, for in- 
stance, a great difference between the con- 
version situation of a person who lives in 
a country where only two or three religious 
bodies exist or one who dwells in an en- 
vironment such as exists in the United 
States, where in a small community of five 
thousand inhabitants there may be four or 
five different denominations. Or, for that 
matter, there is a vast difference between 
the former and the situation of a person in 
a large apartment house in a big city where 
a family of different faith may live in each 
apartment. In the first case the individual 
is changing in his conversion from one large 
unified living unit to another. As I observed 
this in Europe as the characteristic social 
pathological situation, such an individual 
stands between two large communities which 
seem to fight for him. He may be drawn 
back and forth between them, and psychically 
almost torn to pieces. The result often ends 
in the direction of a somatic picture we 
know all too well, that of schizophrenia. 
Here in the United States religious com- 
munities are usually not such close and set- 
tled ones so that they may not be permanent 
living units. Often they exist as temporary 
units which are only real when the com- 
munity is together in church or engaged in 
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some social event. Conversion here has by 
far more an individual character. This 
means that the convertive struggle exists as 
an individual problem in the life of the 
man or woman. This makes the conversion 
experience a very much more personal and 
disturbing one, leading more quickly to 
more serious suffering, a feeling of being 
lost, and sometimes to an actual pathologic 
state. 


In Europe, I observed a number of con- 
verts and found rarely more than one in 
five who became really neurotic or psycho- 
pathic. Here in the New World the num- 
ber is larger. I have selected this special 
aspect of social pathology not only because 
it is highly characteristic, but because it is 
easily understandable. There are other such 
aspects which must be taken under consid- 
eration by anyone seriously and conscien- 
tiously active in this field of religious 
change. 


Besides this social, psychopathological 
aspect, any clergyman who does guidance 


work and any propagandist should have a 
solid psychological, psychopathogical and 


social work education. In addition, he 
should have a practical knowledge of these 
fields for sensitive handling of matters of 
human affairs. He should have a good un- 
derstanding of familial, social, and profes- 
sional conditions and the abilities of each 
convert he may have to deal with. He should 
know what to do or where to get help if the 
conversion should cause sudden and violent 
changes, and he should be prepared to 
remedy difficulties which may arise. The 
convert should be studied as regard to the 
type he represents and the character peculi- 
arities he may have. Finally, an eye should 
be developed to see a tendency to nervous- 
ness and sensitivity, or even whether the 
convert may have psychopathic traits, unfor- 
tunately common in people who tend to a 
conversion. A counselor should be able to 
watch carefully during his guidance the in- 
dividual whose mental life is entrusted to 
him. 


IV 
This leads us to the most essential point 
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in our entire discussion. It concerns the 
fact that if we want to assist religious propa- 
ganda techniques with modern mental health 
methods, we must develop an entire conver- 
sion psychotherapy, prophylactic as well as 
remedial. This psychotherapy ought to aim 
at showing and teaching the clergy as well 
as the lay propagandist what must be as 
important as this dogmatic knowledge he 
wishes to implant, namely the knowledge of 
how to assist the convert in all those psy- 
chological and personal problems, the nor- 
mal as well as the abnormal ones, which will 
accompany him on his way through the 
conversion. 


We have begun to write normal and ab- 
normal psychologies for the use of the psy- 
chologist, the social worker, the general 
practitioner and the teacher. Some clergy- 
men have tried to write what they called 
“pastoral psychologies,” but we do not have 
as yet a real psychology, normal as well as 
abnormal, from the modern mental health 
viewpoint, written for the clergyman him- 
self. This psychology for the clergy should 
not be written by a clergyman, but by a 
psychologist who has sensitive insight into 
the religious problems of everyone’s mind. 
In the center of such a psychology should 
be a carefully developed psychology of the 
conversion process as the most responsible 
and most difficult part of such a task. 

Almost as important as this scientific 
preparation of the propagandist is a general 
ethical and social attitude which only slowly 
works itself through to the conscious mind 
of modern representatives of the priestly 
profession. It is the acknowledgment that 
all religious bodies have the same right and 
justification to exist side by side on this 
globe. We still have the conviction that 
there is “only one” right religion to which 
the last inhabitant of the earth ought to be 
converted. It is directed from the dogmatic, 
authoritative aspect which we advocated 
should be replaced by one which is worship- 
per and convert-centered. If this change 
does take place, the task of the clergy will 
not be merely to get people into their church 
or community but to give help and religion 
to those whom it really helps and still more 
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important, to those whom it fits. We shall 
have to recognize that there is not just one 
religion that fits all or almost all of us, but 
that each fits only certain people, those of 
a certain type and kind. People for this 
type of religion will truly find it “their” re- 
ligion and “their” salvation. 

After the first World War a German 
public leader once expressed the thought 
that organizations like the League of Na- 
tions would not succeed before the fight 
between the major religious groups was 
overcome. I do not doubt that there was a 
great truth in this thought of Max Weber, 
namely that the fight between religious 
bodies plays a most serious role in the gen- 
eral disunity in the social and political field. 
If the religious leaders will give up striving 
for world domination (which we have been 
trying to erase from the minds of political 
leaders) and if they will begin to refrain 
from “pressure” conversionism, the spiritual 
powers of peace will spread into our politi- 
cal life. This is the other, the social side of 
what mental hygiene and psychology can 
contribute to the improvement of religious 
life. It means overcoming the authoritative 
desire for dominance and the chance to real- 
ize that the real benefit of religion lies in 
the help and understanding, which is not a 
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matter of the group but of the individual 
and its inter-social connections. 

When at the turn of this century the first 
dawn of these problems awoke in leading 
men’s minds, the Norwegian dramatist and 
man of vision, Hendrik Ibsen, wrote as his 
creation, the tragedy of the clergyman Brand. 
Brand lost his child, his wife, and all the 
human and social values of a member of 
his community in his fight to establish his 
God’s authority in building on the moun- 
tain top his God’s church. In the moment 
of his own perishing, the eternal voice re- 
plies to his desperate final question as to 
why his desire to build God’s Church failed. 
And this eternal voice tells the dying Brand 
that the real God is not the God of his 
Church but that he is the Deus Charitatis, 
The God of Help, the God of Understand- 
ing for Everyone, and it is against this God 
he had acted in neglecting all the human 
tasks and problems of his life, which he 
considered unimportant. What was in Ib- 
sen’s mind was the first glimmer of that 
light which modern mental health throws as 
a full beam of sunlight upon the world of 
religion. Not fanatic and frantic religious 
propaganda and conversionism is needed, 
but a new attitude of understanding that 
will also bring a new day to religious life. 





RELIGION IN RECENT MAGAZINES 
C. R. House, Jr., Associate Professor of Fairmont, W. Va., State College 


Hymns: Doron K. Antrin tells the story of 15 
great hymns in April Better Homes & Gardens and 
classifies them as to joy, guidance, democracy, 
faith, peace of mind, comfort, courage, praise, dedi- 
cation, love, submission, salvation, assurance, atone- 
ment, and life eternal. 

7 o * 


Patrick: More light is thrown on St. Patrick by 
Frank A. Lawrence in Presbyterian Life, March 15, 
59. Title: Patrick: Stolen Saint. 

* * * 

Business ethics: The January "59 issue of The 
Journal of Religion is devoted to “The Significance 
of the American Business Creed for the Churches” 
and related topics. 

* 3° ° 

Clergyman and the Slums: Dan Wakefield tells 

the story, in The Nation, Jan. 31, °59, of an Episco- 


pal clergyman and a Catholic priest who are doing 
something about slums. 


Church and race: This topic is touched on by 
Dennis Clark, writing in The Commonweal, March 
27, 59, on “Racism in the North.” 

. > . 

Synagogue architecture: The old and the new 

are presented, in color, in Time, March 2, ’59. 
* « * 


Adult work: The International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education announces a special edition on 
adult work, “The Christian Education of Adults,” 
to appear in May, ’59. 

. . o 

Prayer: Steve Allen, TV personality, has some- 
thing to say on prayer in his autobiography, “I 
Grew Up Late,” in Look, March 17, ’59. 

* - . 


Baptism: Meaningless social custom, or relevant 


symbol of faith? John Frederick Jansen answers 
in Pulpit Digest, for March, 59. This is a book 
condensation. 

(Continued on page 227) 





Jewish Education In the United Kingdom 


Myer Domnitz 


Secretary, Central Jewish Lecture Committee, London, England 


INCE ITS resettlement in 1656 the Anglo- 

Jewish Community has regarded reli- 
gious education as a fundamental activity, 
following the age-old Jewish tradition. This 
survey will indicate developments in reli- 
gious education, including instruction for 
children, and opportunities for youth and 
adults to learn about the Jewish way of life 
in this country. 

The Anglo-Jewish Community now num- 
bers about 450,000 persons, a little more 
than one percent of the total population of 
the United Kingdom. It is estimated that 
there are 48,000 Jewish children in the 
United Kingdom between the ages of 5-15, 
of which number 32,000 are in Greater 
London. At any given time 60 percent of 
Jewish children are enrolled at religion 
schools and classes and over 80 percent at 
some time are receiving religious instruc- 
tion. In Greater London about 21,000 are 
attending classes of religious organizations 
and over 8,200 Jewish children are enrolled 
in schools and religion classes in the prov- 
inces. 


I 


The first Jewish school, The Gates of 
Hope School for boys, was opened in 1664 
in East London by the Community of Span- 
ish & Portuguese Jews; their Girls’ school 
was set up in 1730. This Community main- 
tains its own religious schools in London 
and the provinces. Jews who came from 
Central and Eastern Europe (Ashkenazim) 
established their own system of religious 
education; and their earliest school in Lon- 
don probably set up in 1732, was a Talmud 
Torah, (a center for intensive religious edu- 
cation) and the forerunner of the world 
famous Jews’ Free School. This school had 
considerable influence on the development 
of the Anglo-Jewish Community during the 
latter half of the 19th and the beginning of 


the 20th century. In its early years as a 
Talmud Torah, the need was felt for secular 
instruction which subsequently developed; 
this was before the days of popular secular 
education in the United Kingdom. The 
school kept increasing in numbers and by 
1822 a new school was built on a well- 
known East London site. In the 19th cen- 
tury it was the largest school in the British 
Empire; its head teachers and staff included 
outstanding educationists, who were success- 
ful in training other teachers, some who be- 
came eventually head teachers of Jewish 
Day schools in provincial cities and in Lon- 
don. Leading members of the Jewish com- 
munity were interested in the school, espe- 
cially the Rothschild family. Many of its 
pupils rose to eminence in communal and 
civic life. The school was partially destroyed 
in the Second World War and ceased to 
function. A successor school commenced in 
September 1958 for pupils of secondary 
school age; and it is hoped that the old 
glories of the historic Jews’ Free School of 
the East End will find a counterpart in this 
new school at Camden Town in North 
West London. 

Other London Jewish Day schools estab- 
lished in the 19th century have ceased to 
exist, except for two primary schools, in 
East London and West London respective- 
ly. There are provincial Jewish Day schools 
which originated in the 19th century: — 
the Jews’ School in Manchester, the Liver- 
pool King David School, and the Birming- 
ham Hebrew School. These schools main- 
tain a good standard of secular and religious 
instruction. 

THE MOVEMENT for more Jewish Day 
schools recommenced in the late 1920's; the 
Jewish Secondary school movement founded 
in 1929 now has primary and grammar 
schools in North and North-West London. 
The outstanding development in Jewish 
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Day Schools has been in the past fifteen 
years. There are now about 4,000 Jewish 
children in London and 2,200 in the pro- 
vincial areas who receive their instruction 
at Jewish Day schools and kindergartens; 
and more new schools are planned. A re- 
cent development has been the opening of 
schools with an orientation towards Israel 
— with an emphasis on Modern Hebrew 
and links with the Holy Land. Modern 
Hebrew has a place in the curricula of 
other Jewish schools, and which are also in- 
terested in Israel. 

Jewish boarding schools have had a long 
tradition in this country. There are still a 
few such schools. A recent addition is one 
organized on the lines of English public 
schools (independent schools). There is a 
house for Jewish boys at a well known 
Christian public school, similar arrange- 
ments at other public schools have lapsed. 
Teaching arrangements for the religious in- 
struction of Jewish boys and girls at a num- 
ber of Christian public schools are made by 
the Jewish Memorial Council. 


Part-time religious instruction has been 
provided for the majority of Jewish chil- 
dren, since the Education Act of 1870 which 
established a system of public secular edu- 
cation, and most Jewish children attend gov- 
ernment day schools for their general edu- 
cation. Centers for religious part-time edu- 
cation were set up to meet their needs: -— 
traditional Talmud Torahs (centres of in- 
tensive religious studies) and synagogue 
classes, meeting after school hours and at 
weekends. 


II 


The work of the centralized organizations 
is of importance in religious education; a 
pioneer body was the Jewish Association 
for Diffusion of Religious Knowledge es- 
tablished in 1860. In 1895 the Jewish Re- 
ligious Education Board organized at Lon- 
don County Council schools religion classes 
during Scripture periods and after school 
hours. The Talmud Torah Trust was set 
up in 1906 and the Union of Hebrew and 
Religion Classes in 1907. The Jewish Me- 
morial Council, already mentioned, since 
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1919 has made a vital contribution to edu- 
cation in London and the provinces by in- 
spections and allocations of grants to var- 
ious institutions. 

In 1939 at the outbreak of the Second 
World War, the main London organizations 
merged their identity to preserve Jewish 
religious education, and established a Joint 
Emergency Committee, which provided edu- 
cation for London children evacuated to 
many areas outside the metropolis. By the 
end of the war, plans were formulated for 
a centralized London Jewish educational 
system and a scheme of communal taxation 
for religious education was adopted. This 
led to the establishment in 1946 of the Lon- 
don Board for Jewish Religious Education, 
the largest Jewish religious educational au- 
thority in the United Kingdom. This Board 
provides facilities for about 15,000 children 
at Synagogue classes, Talmud Torah and 
withdrawal classes (released time centers). 
It aims at good educational standards and 
has appropriate curricula for children of var- 
ious age groups. The course for the ex- 
amination for junior children to 12 years of 
age includes translation from the Penta- 
teuch, the Hebrew daily prayer book and 
Passover service; a simple knowledge of 
Hebrew grammar and Jewish history; the 
geography of the Holy land in elementary 
form. Pupils are expected to be familiar 
with various religious observances. Pupils 
between the ages of 12 and 14 have a more 
intensive program, which includes: —trans- 
lations from various books of the Old Testa- 
ment, daily and festival prayer books; a 
knowledge of simple Talmudic texts, and 
commentaries; more advanced Hebrew 
grammar; a wide range of Biblical and Post- 
Biblical history; geography of the Holy 
Land regarding population, physical fea- 
tures, climate, agriculture, natural resources; 
and many aspects of Judaism. 

PUPILS OF THE London Board and other 
organizations take the examinations of the 
Central Examination Board of Jews’ College, 
(the main Theological Seminary of the 
United Kingdom) and which require a 
good standard of knowledge from older 
pupils in translations from the Bible and 
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Prayer books, passages from the Talmud 
and commentaries, Hebrew grammar, and 
composition, an extensive range of subjects 
in Jewish history, geography and religious 
knowledge. Secondary school pupils now 
take Hebrew in the General Certificate of 
Education examination which completes the 
general secondary school course in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. At withdrawal classes (re- 
leased time centers) for grammar school 
pupils the London Board provides tuition 
for the General Certificate of Education in 
Hebrew. 

Withdrawal classes in Judaism, Jewish 
history, Bible and other subjects are ar- 
ranged in London and the provinces on the 
premises in secondary schools where pos- 
sible; otherwise outside schools. This arises 
from permission in Education Acts for chil- 
dren to be withdrawn from Scripture lessons 
and corporate acts of worship which are not 
of their denomination. The parents simply 
request the head-teachers for the withdrawal 
of their children. 


Jewish boys at the age of 13 achieve 


their religious majority (Bar-Mitzvah) in 
the Orthodox communities and the London 
Board and other organizations require boys 
reaching this age to take tests to satisfy the 
examiners on their knowledge of the Bible, 
Prayer Book, Jewish history and religion. 
Liberal Jewish Synagogues have a confirma- 
tion ceremony for their pupils at the age of 
16. 

Instruction in Talmud Torahs takes place 
on several days of the week and at week- 
ends. In Orthodox Synagogue classes pe- 
riods of instruction are between 8 and 10 
hours weekly; and take place on two or 
three evenings during the week and on 
Sundays. In Liberal and Reform synagogue 
classes the hours of instruction are on Sun- 
day mornings (weekday classes are not 
usual); since courses at Liberal and Reform 
Synagogues extend over several years, it is 
felt that this arrangement is sufficient. The 
curriculum in Progressive Synagogue 
Schools include Hebrew, Religious observ- 
ances, Jewish history and literature, the 
Bible and the Apocrypha. Liberal Syna- 
gogues also have Correspondence courses. 
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There are over 1500 children on the rolls 
of the Union of Liberal and Progressive 
Synagogue Schools. 

In London there is also the Board of 
Orthodox Jewish Education with which are 
associated Talmud Torahs, the Jewish Sec- 
ondary school movement and other Jewish 
day schools, primary and secondary, which 
provide secular education and a high level 
of religious instruction. It is estimated that 
about 4000 children receive instruction 
from the institutions under this Board. 

In London and the provinces, children’s 
services in synagogue have become very 
popular; some children’s synagogues have 
been especially constructed. The services 
are conducted by the children. The Wel- 
fare Committee of the United Synagogue, 
the main synagogal body in London, pro- 
vides numerous facilities for children’s ser- 
vices throughout the year. 

Outside London there are about 70 Jew- 
ish communities of varying sizes. In their 
areas are about 16,000 Jewish children aged 
between 5 and 15; 8200 children are en- 
rolled in provincial schools and religion 
classes and more than 500 at boarding 
schools and receiving private tuition. In 
larger provincial communities, religious in- 
struction is organized by Boards of Jewish 
Education. The Provincial communities are 
helped by the Central Council for Jewish 
Religious Education who through their in- 
spector, advise provincial religious classes, 
large and small; and also maintain contact 
with Jewish children in non-Jewish institu- 
tions by correspondence and with children 
in isolated areas. 


Ill 


It is of interest to refer to religious edu- 
cation in Manchester, the largest Jewish 
community outside London — with a popu- 
lation of about 30,000. There are over 4000 
Jewish children, a considerable number over 
the age of 13. About 3,500 children receive 
religious education in classes, Talmud 
Torahs and day schools. The Manchester 
Central Board for Hebrew Education, among 
its main activities, directs the religious edu- 
cation in schools and classes. In addition 
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to Manchester's oldest Jewish day school, al- 
ready mentioned, other schools have been 
established during the past twelve years. 
More children attend Jewish day schools in 
Manchester than in any other Jewish com- 
munity in the United Kingdom. 


Jewish educationists in Manchester, as 
in other areas, encourage the work of with- 
drawal classes (released time centers) where 
many boys and girls between the ages of 11 
and 17 are gaining some knowledge of 
Judaism. These withdrawal classes are no- 
where however considered a substitute for 
attendance at regular religion classes. With- 
drawal classes are rather a stimulus to more 
intensive studies. 


The Manchester Board for Hebrew Edu- 
cation has a high school for advanced pupils 
from local religion classes. Courses are 
planned for centralized examinations. At 
this school as elsewhere, Hebrew is taught 
as a living language. 


JEWISH TEACHER-TRAINING in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom has a long tradition, with 
which Jews’ College, the Theological Semi- 
nary, is closely associated; its students have 
in the past attended teachers’ training col- 
leges of London University. The College 
organized courses of training for teachers in 
1893; later taken over by the former Jewish 
Religious Education Board in London. In 
1949, a teachers’ training Faculty was or- 
ganized jointly by Jews’ College and the 
London Board for Jewish Religious Educa- 
tion. In the autumn of 1958, Jews’ Col- 
lege is opening a new institute to train men 
and women to teach in Talmud Torahs and 
religion classes and to take general subjects 
in government and Jewish day schools. This 
more general training is to increase their 
teaching opportunities in a number of di- 
rections. The students at this new institute 
will be trained as teachers of Hebrew and 
religion, and in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of London, prepare for Arts and Sci- 
ence degrees. There are facilities for teach- 
er-training in Manchester and in Glasgow. 
The Gateshead Jewish Teachers’ Training 
College in Northern England is a valuable 
source of supply for teachers. 
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IV 


An imaginative innovation in Anglo- 
Jewry was the establishment ten years ago 
of Jewish Child’s Day coinciding each year 
with the celebration of Chanucah. This 
movement encourages Jewish children to 
make a personal contribution in helping 
children in distress in many countries and 
circumstances; and children at religion 
classes, schools and clubs devote their spare 
time to this end. It is felt that children 
are learning from their religious education 
that Judaism combines religious observ- 
ances with the doing of good deeds. 


IN THE SPHERE of youth education, the 
Central Council for Jewish Religious Edu- 
cation organizes study groups for Jewish 
pupils aged between 16 and 19 at high 
schools in London and the provinces. This 
movement is particularly beneficial for 
Jewish young people living in small Jewish 
communities, who have opportunities at 
winter and summer schools of meeting their 
contemporaries. At such schools there is 
serious study: — among themes dealt with 
are contemporary Judaism, Jewish leader- 
ship in thought and action, the method of 
the Talmud, the Book of Job, turning points 
in Jewish History, the Prophets, etc. The 
young people are eager to take part in re- 
ligious studies and their own religious ser- 
vices. 

There is a variety of Anglo-Jewish youth 
organizations which are conscious of their 
obligation to enrich the minds of their 
members in the cultural sphere; and in a 
number of cases they have at least some ap- 
proach to religious education. . The largest 
youth movement is the Association for Jew- 
ish Youth, which aims to develop a devo- 
tion to Judaism and high standards of citi- 
zenship. This Association has a representa- 
tive Religious Advisory Committee, and its 
activities include weekend and one-day 
courses for club managers and members, 
provision of literature on Judaism and the 
selection of club prayers and readings. It 
maintains a close link with club ministerial 
officers appointed by the London United 
Synagogue. 
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Among general youth movements are the 
Federation of Jewish Youth Societies, Jew- 
ish Lads’ Brigade, Jewish guides and scouts. 
The Union of Maccabi Association in addi- 
tion to its cultural and recreational pro- 
gtam interests its members in the develop- 
ment of Israel. The Inter-University Jew- 
ish Federation arranges weekend schools, 
study groups and Hebrew classes; and it 
has been helped by the establishment of the 
Bnai Brith Hillel Foundation, so well 
known in the life of American Jewish stu- 
dents. 

There are movements whose activities are 
orientated towards Israel. These include the 
Habonim organized on the lines of the 
Scout movement, and groups which have 
links with political parties. The B’nei 
Akivah movement's influence has been 


marked in the religious field and is also 
orientated towards Israel. Some organiza- 
tions concentrate on religious activities and 
these range from Orthodox to Reform and 
Liberal Jewish youth movements. 


ADULT EDUCATION is an historical aspect 


of Jewish Life. In the United Kingdom, 
there are adult groups meeting in syna- 
gogues to study the Bible, Commentaries 
and the Talmud. Talmudic Colleges (Ye- 
shivoth) exist in London, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool and Gateshead; and while 
some of their students become Rabbis, the 
majority take their places in the com- 
munity as religiously educated laity. Ac- 
tivities are arranged for adults in music, 
arts and drama. Many types of lectures are 
organized. Jews’ College (London), for 
example, has series of University extension 
courses on Judaism, Jewish philosophy, his- 
tory and literature. Lectures and Seminars 
are organized by the Manchester Institute of 
Jewish Studies and Zionist Educational Or- 
ganizations. There are modern Hebrew 
classes for adults in London and the prov- 
inces. The Central Council for Jewish Re- 
ligious Education has been successful in its 
correspondence course, Hebrew For All 
which is especially attractive for individual 
adults. Where there is sufficient interest, 
facilities for adult education could be ex- 
panded in many directions. 
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The Central Lecture Committee of the 
Jewish Board of Deputies, has for a quarter 
of a century made known to Christian 
groups in the United Kingdom, aspects of 
Jewish education, described here, and also 
related themes as; the synagogue, Judaism 
and contemporary Jewish life. Christian 
teachers are always interested to find many 
parallels between Judaism and Christianity 
in education. 

While this survey has described many 
developments in religious education, the 
authorities concerned are constantly striving 
to increase the regular attendance of chil- 
dren at their schools and classes, to improve 
standards of teaching, and to raise contin- 
ually the level of attainments. 

It has been indicated in this article that 
the Anglo-Jewish community has main- 
tained the structure of its educational insti- 
tutions, despite difficulties and vicissitudes. 
Like many larger communities it has to face 
the problem of an ever-changing modern 
age. In conclusion, the general awareness 
in the Anglo-Jewish community of the need 
to strengthen religious education provides 
the best hope for its survival and continuing 
development. 





RELIGION IN RECENT MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 222) 


Science and Religion: Tomes have been written 
on this topic but the best I have come across lately 
is D. B. Steinman’s “Moral Armor for the Atomic 
Age” in The Churchman, March, 59. The author 
is not a theologian, but an engineer. And don’t miss 
Merlin Grant Smith's “In the Beginning, God” in 
Presbyterian Life, February 1,59. This author is 
a mathematician and astronomer. 

oe e o 


Who Crucified Jesus? You won't want to miss 
this article by Ellis Rivkin in The Jewish Digest for 
February, '59. The author tells what crucified Him. 


Togetherness: Daniel D. Walker has some en- 
lightening things to say about this in The Pulpit 
Digest, February, 59. Title: “The Revolt Against 
Togetherness.” 


Pastoral Worries: What worries pastors most? 
C. Harry Atkinson tells, in Christian Herald, Feb- 
ruary, "59. 

(Continued on page 234) 
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Introduction 


N PREVIOUS STUDIES (3,4) the writers 
have reported the validity of a battery of 
tests for predicting two important criteria of 
student effectiveness in a theology school — 
academic achievement and field work rat- 
ings. In this study the relation of these tests 
and measures of student effectiveness to 
still another important criterion — faculty 
ratings — is reported. 


The Faculty Ratings 

Using five-point rating scales four faculty 
members rated students on four traits: in- 
telligence, defined as intellectual capacity or 
potential for academic work; interest, de- 
fined as the extent to which the student's 
likes and dislikes were similar to or appro- 
priate for activities of the pastoral ministry; 
personality, defined as the extent to which 
the student’s temperament or personality 
was suited to the demands of the pastoral 
ministry; and overall or total effectiveness 
for the pastoral ministry, defined as the 
raters’ overall estimate or prognosis of how 
effective the student would be in the pas- 
toral ministry. 

These faculty members, on the basis of 
their teaching and administrative responsi- 
bilities, were presumed to be most familiar 
with the largest number of students. The 
ratings were made in the winter of 1953 
when the students were in the sixth quarter 
of enrollment. 


Predictors 

In addition to the ratings, 29 other varia- 
bles are used in the analysis. These variables 
fall in three general categories. Four are 
measures of scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment: college average, average on first year 
required courses in theology school, total 
score on the Ohio State Psychological Exam- 
ination, Form 23 (OSPE), and total score 


on the Cooperative English Test, Form RX. 
These are referred to as academic measures. 
Ten are measures of interest: nine of the 
45 Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) 
scales considered to be most pertinent to 
this analysis and the average ratings of the 
appropriateness of the ministry made by 
two raters. These ratings were made on 
a ten-point scale on the basis of a pattern 
analysis of scores in eight of the Strong In- 
terest groups weighted on the basis of the 
correlations of the various group scores with 
the minister key. Fifteen were personality 
measures: seven scales of the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey (GZTS) 
and ratings on eight traits by field work 
supervisors. The construction of these scales 
has been described elsewhere (4). 


Samples of Students 

Sample I consisted of 88 students selected 
randomly from a total of 153 students who 
entered the Candler School of Theology of 
Emory University in the fall of 1953 and 
who were given a battery of tests during an 
orientation period prior to the beginning of 
classes (3). Sample II consisted of the 56 
students in Sample I who took field work 
during the 1953-1954 school year and for 
whom personality ratings by field work su- 
pervisors were: available. 


Procedures 


The reliability of the faculty ratings were 
computed by the procedure of Horst (2). 
Using the data for the 88 students of Sample 
I the means, standard deviations and Pear- 
son product-moment intercorrelations of all 
the variables except the ratings of field work 
supervisors were computed. Using the data 
for the 56 students of Sample II, the means, 
standard deviations and intercorrelations for 
all variables including the field work ratings 
were computed. These values are presented 
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in Table 1.1 For convenience the intercor- 
relations of the faculty ratings and validities 
of all predictors from Table 1 are shown in 
the middle section of Table 2. Finally se- 
lected first and second order partial correla- 
tions were computed as described below. 


RESULTS 
A. The Reliability of the Faculty Ratings 


The reliability of the faculty ratings were 
as follows: intelligence .65; interest .50; per- 
sonality .66 and total effectiveness .60. 
These values are all significant at a 1% 
level of confidence. 


B. Interrelationships of the Faculty Ratings 


As can be seen from Table 2 the inter- 
correlations of the faculty ratings are high. 
These high interrelationships make it diffi- 
cult to determine just what the raters had 
in mind in making ratings of intelligence, 
interest, and personality, and to determine 
the relative importance of these traits in 
the determination of the overall rating. To 
assist in understanding probable sources of 
variance contributing to these high inter- 
correlations, appropriate first- and second- 
order correlations were computed. These par- 
tial correlations provide an estimate of the 
relation between two variables when the 
effects of the other variables are partialed 
out or held constant (but see 1). 

The first-order partial correlations be- 
tween ratings on intelligence, interest, and 
personality show no significant relation be- 
tween ratings of intelligence and interest 
when personality ratings are held constant 
(712.3 = .13),? but a significant relation- 
ship between intelligence and personality 
ratings when interest is held constant 


This table has been deposited with the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute. Order Document 
5896 from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. remitting in advance $1.25 for 
microfilm or $1.25 for photo copies. Make checks 
payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress. 


*The numerical subscripts refer to the numbers 
of Table 2 which identify the variables. The sym- 
bols 12.3, etc. are read as follows: the correlation 
between variable 1 and variable 2 when the influ- 
ence of variable 3 is held constant or partialed out. 
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(713.2 = .54) and between interest and per- 
sonality when intelligence is held constant 
(*23.1=.59). These values seem to sug- 
gest that factors associated with the person- 
ality ratings are those which the three rat- 
ings have in common and which account 
for the overlap among these three ratings. 

The second-order partial correlations help 
in understanding the relation of the ratings 
of intelligence, interest, and personality to 
the total effectiveness rating. These values 
are shown in the first row of the section 
labeled “second-order partial correlations” in 
Table 2.2 From these values it is evident 
that when correlated in turn with the intelli- 
gence, interest, and personality ratings, with 
the other two being held constant, the fac- 
ulty total effectiveness ratings are highly 
and significantly associated with their esti- 
mates of the students’ personality ("34.12 = 
.78); they are significantly but somewhat 
less strongly associated with their estimate 
of the similarity of students’ interest in the 
pastoral ministry (*24.13 = .46); and they 
were not associated significantly with their 
estimates of the students’ intelligence 
(713.23 = .18). 


C. Defining the Rated Traits 

Since our definitions of the traits were 
necessarily vague and general, what variables 
the raters took into account while making 
the ratings is not clear. One approach to 
understanding their conceptions of these 
rated traits is through a study of the rela- 
tionship of the ratings to measures for which 
the sources of variabilty are more clearly 
understood. By noting which of these meas- 
ures do and do not correlate with the ratings, 
it should be possible to deduce something 
of the nature of the raters’ conception of 
the traits. The results of following this 
approach can be seen in Table 2. The mid- 
dle section of this table presents the correla- 
tions of the 29 predictors with the four 
faculty ratings. Thirty-seven or 32% of 


*The x in the subscripts of the column labels re- 
fers to the number designating the variable in a 
particular row of the table. Thus for row 4, ™lx.23 
becomes '14.23 and means the correlation between 
intelligence and total effectiveness when interest 
and personality ratings are held constant. 
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the correlations are significant at a five per- 
cent or higher level of confidence. How- 
ever, as with the faculty ratings themselves, 
the meaning of these relationships is uncer- 
tain because of the high inter-relationships 
among the faculty ratings. And so, as be- 
fore, to assist in understanding the probable 
sources of variance contributing to these 
significant correlations, appropriate second- 
order partial correlations between the pre- 
dictors and the various ratings have been 
computed for variables which correlate sig- 
nificantly at the five per cent level of con- 
fidence with one or more ratings. These 
values are shown in the right-most section 
of Table 2. 
1. Defining Intelligence 

There are eleven predictors which cor- 
relate significantly with ratings of intelli- 
gence. These include the four academic 
measures — college average, first year aver- 
age, Total OSPE, and Total English score; 
two interest measures — City School Su- 
perintendent and Lawyer scales; and five 
personality measures — general activity, 
emotional stability, objectivity, leadership 
and judgment. The five highest correlations 
are for the academic factors. The highest 
correlation in the entire table is for the 
first year required average with intelligence 
(*=.52). This is in accord with expecta- 
tion, for although some of the raters may 
have had prior knowledge of the student's 
college record and test scores, it is through 
a knowledge of achievement in theology 
school that the student's intellectual capaci- 
ties are best known to the raters. 

When the effects of personality and inter- 
est ratings on the correlations of these pre- 
dictors with intelligence ratings are par- 
tialled out (see column in Table 2 labeled 
*lx.23) the number of significant correla- 
tions drop to six-four academic measures, 
one interest, and one personality measure. 

FROM THESE DATA it seems evident that 
though the raters may have been partially 
influenced by their conceptions of the stu- 
dent's interest and personality in evaluating 
his intelligence, when these effects are par- 
tialled out, there remains a significant cor- 
relation primarily between intelligence rat- 
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ings and measure of academic achievement 
and aptitude. These data suggest that the 
raters have concevied of intelligence in terms 
of variables which are associated with get- 
ting good grades in college and in theology 
school and with making high scores on the 
OSPE and the Cooperative English Test. 
Just what all these factors are cannot be de- 
duced from the data at hand. However, 
considering the nature of the tasks students 
are asked to perform in theological school 
and the manifest content of the two tests, it 
seems reasonable to deduce that at least some 
of these factors involve verbal and reason- 
ing abilities, as they are reflected in knowl- 
edge of vocabulary and reading and writing 
skills. The fact that the partial correlations 
for ratings with test scores are higher than 
the partial correlations of ratings with grades 
seems to re-enforce this conjecture. 

In what ways student interest as meas- 
ured by the City School Superintendent 
scale or student sense of responsibility as 
rated by field worker supervisors are asso- 
ciated with faculty ratings of intelligence is 
not immediately clear. All that can be said 
at this point is chat there seems to be a 
slight tendency for students who indicate 
interests similar to those of city school su- 
perintendents to be regarded as more in- 
telligent by the faculty raters, and for stu- 
dents who are considered by field work 
supevisors to have a sense of responsibility 
to be considered by the faculty raters as be- 
ing less intelligent. It is possible that stu- 
dents who meet their academic responsibili- 
ties may not be as likely to meet their field 
work responsibilities. 

2. Defining Interest 

There are seven predictors which cor- 
relate significantly with faculty ratings of 
interest suitable for the pastoral ministry. 
These include two academic measures — 
college average and first year required aver- 
age; and five measures of personality — 
emotional stability, objectivity, friendliness, 
leadership, and judgment. None is a meas- 
ure of interest. 

When the effects of intelligence and per- 
sonality ratings are partialled out (see col- 
umn in Table 2 labeled '2x.12) only one 
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predictor, the GZTS friendliness scale, con- 
tinues to have a significant relationship with 
interest. The Lawyer scale of the SVIB, not 
previously significant, becomes significant 
in the negative direction. 

On the basis of these two partial cor- 
relations there seems to be a slight tend- 
ency for students who describe themselves 
as friendly on the GZTS to be considered by 
the faculty raters as having interests com- 
patible with the parish ministry. There is 
also a slight tendency for students whose 
interest patterns are like those of lawyers 
to be considered by the faculty raters as not 
having interests compatible with the parish 
ministry. 

But since both of these relationships are 
of only borderline significance, the predic- 
tors in this study seem to offer little help in 
identifying what the raters consider to be 
interests compatible with the parish minis- 
try except in the negative sense of saying 
that their concepts are not systematically 
associated with the traits measured by these 
predictors. 

3. Defining Personality 

There are nine predictors which correlate 
significantly with faculty ratings of person- 
ality. These include the four academic 
measures; one interest measure -— lawyer; 
and four personality measures — objectivity, 
leadership, responsbiility, and judgment. 

When the effects of intelligence and in- 
terest ratings are partialled out (see column 
in Table 2 labeled '3x.12), four measures — 
one academic, one interest, and two person- 
ality measures — continue to have signifi- 
cant relationships with personality ratings. 

According to these data there is a tend- 
ency for those students who were consid- 
ered by their fieldwork supervisors as pos- 
sessing leadership ability and as having a 
sense of responsiblity to be judged by fac- 
ulty raters as having a personality suited to 
the demands of the pastoral ministry. There 
is further tendency for students whose in- 
terests are like those of lawyers to be con- 
sidered as having a personality suited to the 
demands of the ministry. Finally it appears 
that there is a tendency for students who 
make high scores on the Ohio State Psy- 
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chological Examination to be rated as not 
having a personality suited to the demands 
of the pastoral ministry. 

From these data, then, one gets the im- 
pression that the faculty members consider 
a personality suited to the demands of the 
ministry involves being able to accept re- 
sponsibility and leadership, having interests 
like those of lawyers but not being too intel- 
lectual. 


DISCUSSION 


It is perhaps obvious, though nevertheless 
important, to note that the interpretation 
given any set of data is a function of the 
technique employed in analyzing the data 
and the point of reference or the focus in 
terms of which the interpretation is made. 

So far as technique is concerned, this study 
has attempted to understand the variables 
underlying the faculty ratings through an 
analysis of the associative but not causative 
relationships of the predictor variables to 
them. 

Because of certain technical difficulties 
inherent in partial correlations (1), because 
of our selectivity in computing partial cor- 
relations, and because of the possibility that 
some of the variables we have considered 
significantly related to the ratings might 
have been so only because of chance varia- 
tion, the results must be considered explora- 
tory and suggestive of the type of results 
which might be secured using a larger 
sample of students and more sophisticated 
techniques such as factor analysis. 

So far as focus is concerned, we have em- 
phasized what the test scores, academic aver- 
ages and field work ratings tell us about the 
factors or variables related to the faculty rat- 
ings. However, since data for these varia- 
bles were all available before the faculty 
ratings were made, the variables are all 
predictors in the technical sense of the word 
and it is thus possible to interpret the 
validity coefficients in terms of how well 
they predict faculty ratings. 

Thus far in this study and in the pre- 
vious studies (3,4) we have followed the 
usual procedure of selecting a set of ratings 
or other evaluations provided by the staff of 
the institution as the point of focus. How- 
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ever, since the investigation is essentially Following this procedure, the Minister 
an analysis of relationships or associations, scale of the SVIB seems the most appropri- 
there is no reason why one of the predictors ate variables to select. This scale correlates 
could not be legitimately selected as a point significantly at the five percent level of 
of reference. confidence with nine of the remaining 32 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF FACULTY RATINGS WITH EACH OTHER 
AND WITH PREDICTOR VARIABLES 





First-Order Second-order 
Variables Correlations Partial Correlations 


Tlx.23 9 12x.13 t3x.12 





Faculty Ratings 
1. Intelligence 
IE ech tetrsiencenns io 
5: DRT San cone tes 
i TI sree dca a 


Academic Measures 
5. College Average _______— AOt 31f 34t 
6. 1st Yr. Req. Theol. Ave... .52t 37 AST 
a Alt 14 34t 
8. Coop. English __...----. A9t .20 35t 


Strong VIB 
9 


. YMCA Phys. Dir. __---~. -.07 -.13 -.16 
10. Personnel Die. .......... : —.06 ~.06 
i. toe oe. 07 —.04 —.02 
12. YMCA Secretary _---~--- —.04 -.12 -.18 
13. Social Sci. Teach. _____~_. .08 —.05 -.09 
14. City School Supt. __----_ .21¢ .02 05 
a -.05 -.15 -.18 
16. Life Insurance Sales. ____. .15 09 16 
Ri GR asic ep sicoumen 35t 13 34t 
18. Pattern Appropriate. _.___._ .01 —.12 -.14 


Guil.-Zim. Temp. Survey 

DD oe see é 09 .16 
20 Se ‘ -.01 04 
21) “SRE eck d 05 .06 
22. Emotional Stability ____~- ‘ 25t 20 
a | ‘ 34t 

oe ES i .23t a 
25. Personal Relations ___-~-. i 20 18 


Field-Work Ratings 
a eee ‘ 36t 
Adee | ii lal . 14 
28. Emotional Stability ~~~ ; -.01 
29. Objectivity : 23 
30. Friendliness ........._- —.02 .06 
a OO eee -.06 -.16 
32. Responsibility __________ 01 a -.28t  -.02 33t 
33. Judgment ; 38t .19 .07 07 





*See footnote 3 in text. 
tSignificant at a 5% level of confidence. 
{Significant at a 1% level of confidence. 
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variables in the study. These include all the 
interest measures except the life insurance 
and lawyer scales, and the sociablity and per- 
sonal relations scales of the GZTS. None 
of the various kinds of staff evaluations 
is included. 

If we shift the point of reference to the 
Lawyer scale, a somewhat different picture 
is obtained. This scale correlates signifi- 
cantly at a five percent level of confidence 
with eleven variables — three of the faculty 
ratings, three academic factors, three inter- 
est measures and two personality measures, 
but none of the field work ratings. 

AS SHOWN in Table 2, the scale correlates 
significantly with the intelligence, person- 
ality, and overall ratings. The partial cor- 
relations suggest that students whose inter- 
est patterns are like those of lawyers are 
considered by the faculty raters as not hav- 
ing interests compatible with the parish 
ministry but are considered as having a 
personality suited to the demands of the 
pastoral ministry. The Lawyer scale cor- 
related significantly with the first year re- 


quired average and with the OSPE and Eng- 


lish test scores. Surprisingly enough it is 
as effective a predictor of the first year re- 
quired average (‘=.39) as the OSPE 
("= .33) or the English ("= .39) scores. 

The scale has a significant negative cor- 
relation with the YMCA Physical Director 
(* = -.26) and YMCA secretary scale (* = 
-—.21) of the SVIB. The fact that lawyers 
and YMCA workers may be opposites in 
their interest in intellectual, academic, and 
verbally competitive activities may serve as 
a possible explanation for these negative 
correlations and for the mixture of nega- 
tive and zero correlations of the Physical 
Director and Secretary scales with the first 
year average, and OSPE and English test 
scores and the positive correlations of the 
Lawyer scale with these same academic fac- 
tors. 

Finally, the Lawyer scale correlated sig- 
nificantly with the general activity and so- 
ciability scales of the GZTS and the life 
insurance salesman scale of the SVIB. Sug- 
gested variables underlying these correlations 
are personal traits involving energy or ac- 
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tivity level and sociability and interests in- 
volving verbal activity and persuasiveness. 
Considering the pattern of correlations of 
the minister and lawyer scales with the 
other variables of the study and the essen- 
tially zero correlation between the minister 
and lawyer scales, one gets the impression 
that the factors which account for the vari- 
ability of scores on the Lawyer scale are 
more nearly the factors which are associ- 
ated with variability in the faculty ratings 
than are the factors which are associated 
with variability in the minister scale scores. 
From studying the correlations one further 
gets the impression that the variables com- 
mon to the Lawyer scale scores and the fac- 
ulty ratings involve verbal, and intellectual 
or academic interests and abilities, personal 
sociability, energy level and persuasive inter- 
ests. 
SUMMARY 
The major purpose of this study has been 
to determine what variables or traits con- 
tributed to the variability of faculty ratings 
of theology students in respect to intelli- 
gence, the suitability of their interests and 
personality for the pastoral ministry, and 
the expected overall effectiveness in the 
pastoral ministry. The procedures involved 
an analysis of the inter-relationships of the 
four ratings and twenty-nine additional 
measures which included aptitude, interest, 
and personality test scores, field work ratings, 
and college and theology school grades. 
Several conclusions concerning the raters’ 
conceptions of intelligence, interest, and per- 
sonality are presented. These are tentative 
and subject to further experimental verifi- 
cation. 
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Thirty-five Years of First-Class Religious Journalism 


‘In 1924 the first issue of INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION was published. During the next thirty-five years it has grown in scope and 
influence, and we look forward to the special issue of September 1959 on the 


nature of Christian education. 


In the cornerstone of the new interchurch 
headquarters building is an editorial writ- 
ten by Lillian Williams on “The Journal 
Up to Now,” telling briefly the story of 
International Journal of Religious Education, 
sponsored in 1924 by the International 
Council of Religious Education (since 1950 
the Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches). It was an 
American-Canadian magazine concerned 
with “religious” versus “secular” education, 
providing the most up-to-date news about 
what is happening in the field. Today it is 
truly international in scope and interde- 
nominational in flavor. 


In contrast to RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
which is interfaith in nature and technical 
in its reports on theory and research, the 
International Journal has sought to bring to 
lay people the practical results of Protestant 
thinking. From its earliest days, it has car- 
ried resources for departmental worship, a 
devotional page, and material on weekday 
religious education, church camping, family 
life, leadership education, building and 
equipment, missionary education and church 
outreach. In recent years, it has run special 
issues On group process, problems of higher 
education and religion, the Bible, theology 
and religious education, religion in public 
education, and on children and youth. 


Music, art, audio-visuals, drama, pageantry, 
curriculum resources, and anything else of 
significance for religious education have ap- 
peared on the pages. Church school teach- 
ers have found it consistently valuable, the 
clergy need it, parents often find it useful, 
and those in the seminaries cannot get along 
without it. In its field, it has proved for 
thirty-five years that it is the key journal for 
understanding Protestant thought in reli- 
gious education. 


— THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


The long line of editors includes W. Ed- 
ward Rafferty, Paul H. Vieth, Percy Hay- 
ward, and Virgil E. Foster. Since 1937, 
Lillian Williams has been managing editor. 
Luther A. Weigle, Erwin Shaver, Frank Mc- 
Kibben and others were writing for the 
International Journal at the beginning, and 
since then almost every significant Prot- 
estant leader in the field has written some- 
thing for it. 

We on the Editorial Board welcome this 
younger member in the field (we started 
twenty-one years earlier), and we hope that 
the International Journal will continue to be 
the leader in the significant work it is called 
on to do. 





RELIGION IN RECENT MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 227) 

America, the great magazine published by the 
Jesuits, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on April 
11, 1959, with a special issue. The editor, Rev. 
Thurston Davis, S.J., is a vice-president of The 
Religious Education Association, and the Rev. Neil 
McCluskey, S.J., is on our editorial committee. 

. * o 


Red China: A follow up on the “admission of 
China to the UN controversy” is given in Time, 
March 9, °59; Daniel A. Poling, editor of Christian 
Herald, editorializes on this topic in the March 
issue, and Cy Peterman, a layman, contributes “A 
Layman’s Indignation” in the same issue. 

. . * 


Gambling: This controversial topic is treated 
clearly and at length by J. D. Conway in “Is it 
Wrong to Gamble?”, in Catholic Digest, April 59. 

* . . 


Pope John XXIII: Beautiful color pictures and 
article, “The Pope and the Vatican” are featured 
in Look, March 31, 59. Author: Robert Neville, 
veteran Rome correspondent who explains how the 
Pope’s changes at the Vatican may affect the Chris- 
tian world. 

e * * 

Protestant Theology: Paul Tillich is featured on 
the cover, and his theology outlined in a lengthy 
article in Time, March 16, '59. 

(Continued on page 300) 
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Survey of Research In Religious and Character Education—1959 


Assembled by Leonard A. Sibley, Jr. 


Executwe Secretary, Character Research Project Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


H™ ARE 131 reports of research in re- 
ligious and character education, plus 
references to approximately 250 abstracts 
of doctoral dissertations which have been 
published in preceding issues of RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. They include completed 
studies, research now in progress, and studies 
which are now in the planning stage. They 
have been gathered together as a way of 
making research information available to 
editors, curriculum writers, local leaders and 
research workers in this field. Our purpose 
has been to make possible the wider use 
of research findings and information, to 
eliminate unnecessary duplication of re- 
search effort, and to encourage further re- 
search. We are sure that this listing is in- 
complete, that many studies are going on 
which are not reported here. This, how- 
ever, is the first comprehensive summary of 
research in religious and character education, 
and as such represents a significant mile- 
stone. 

The reports are necessarily brief, and the 
length of a report does not reflect the com- 
ptehensiveness or significance of the study 
described. Our aim has been to give enough 
information about the purpose, methods and 
findings of each study so that you can 
locate those which have particular relevance 
to your own work. In each case we have 
tried to give the name and address of the 
individual or organization from which you 
can request more complete information 
about the study. Please address such re- 
quests directly to the individual or organiza- 
tion listed, and not to RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION or to the Character Research Project. 
We suspect that many researchers who have 
not already done so will find it necessary 
to prepare summaries of their methods and 
findings in order to answer such requests. 
These reports have been grouped into four- 
teen functional categories for greater ease 


of use. No form of categorization can be 
useful for all purposes, and this grouping is 
not to be thought of as a final organization 
for areas of research in religious and char- 
acter education. We hope that many of you 
will want to read through all of these re- 
ports to get a feeling for the variety of re- 
search efforts now going on and the many 
ingenious and creative research methods be- 
ing developed. 

IF THIS publication proves useful, we 
hope to continue it in the future. Such fu- 
ture publication depends in part on the con- 
tinued supply of research reports and in- 
formation. If you are doing research or 
know of research being done, will you ap- 
point yourself as an ex-officio member of 
the Research Committee to see that it is 
reported to us. Our next series of reports 
will be much more comprehensive if each 
denomination or character-building agency 
will appoint an individual to be responsible 
for reporting research or seeing that it is 
reported by someone else. The future use- 
fulness of this project depends in no small 
measure upon you. Reports should include 
the following information: title of study, 
purpose, methods used, findings, sponsor- 
ship, name and address of persons who can 
give additional information. Send reports 
to: “Survey of Research,” Character Re- 
search Project, Union College, Schenectady 
8, N. Y. 

This survey has been made as a joint en- 
terprise of the Research Committee of the 
Religious Education Association, and the 
Union College Character Research Project, 
and has been supported in part by funds 
from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. The pres- 
sures of time made it impossible for the 
Research Committee as a whole to consider 
the reports after they had been received. 
The editor, therefore, has no alternative but 
to accept responsibility for any errors, omis- 
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sions or misintepretations. He hopes that 
the overall value of this first summary will 
be great enough to outweigh any defi- 
ciencies, and apologizes for any injustices done 
to those who have cooperated so well in 
furnishing the information. 

REPRINTS OF this summary are available 
from the Character Research Project, Union 
College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. Reprints of 
the “Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations” 
are available from the Bureau of Research 
and Survey, National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. This 
summary contains references to abstracts 
published during the five-year period, 1954 
through 1958. Additional abstracts are pub- 
lished in this issue. A set of reprints which 
includes this survey of research and the ab- 
stracts published from 1954 through 1959 
represents the most complete summary ever 
made of research in religious and character 
education. 


I. CURRICULUM AND PROGRAM 
Studies which have implications for the 


entire field of curriculum and program 
development in religious and character 


education. 


1. THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
COMMUNICATION OF FAITH 
To measure faith at the sub-verbal level, 
to measure effects of group dynamics tech- 
niques upon faith at the sub-verbal level. 
Methods include development of criterion 
description of faith as presented by contem- 
porary theologians, compilation of items 
from standard attitude tests to measure faith, 
testing large group of students to determine 
validity of test; small group for intensive 
study. To be completed summer, 1959, as 
dissertation project, Federated Theological 
Faculty, University of Chicago. 
Donald R. Sime, 
Harding College, Searcy, Ark. 


2. EXPLORATORY PROJECT IN THE STUDY 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PRAYER 
AND RELATED PROCESSES. 

To discover fruitful areas for careful case 
studies and experimental studies. Methods 
to include study of existing literature; case 
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studies of individuals and church groups, 
including students, church prayer-group 
members, spiritual healers; and experimental 
research. Project still in exploratory and 
fund-seeking stages. 

Harmon H. Bro, 

Department of Bible and Religion 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


3. A STUDY OF THE MEASURABLE EF- 
FECTS OF MENTAL PRAYER AND SPIRIT- 
UAL DIRECTION, DURING A COURSE 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST, ON RELI- 
GIOUS KNOWLEDGE, CHRISTIAN ATTI- 
TUDES AND RELIGIOUS PRACTICES. 


To discover whether or not a ten minute 
daily session spent in meditation and fol- 
lowed by the making of a definite resolu- 
tion would do more good in the personal 
application of religious principles than the 
usual instruction followed by discussion. 
Matched experimental and control groups 
of freshmen in two Catholic high schools 
were studied through use of two tests of 
knowledge, two types of attitude tests, check 
list of religious practices. Findings showed 
equal gains in knowledge for both groups, 
significant improvement of experimental 
group in attitudes and religious practices. 
To be completed in 1959 as Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Fordham University. 

Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., 
St. John’s University, Jamaica, N. Y. 


4. YALE INTERGROUP RESEARCH PROJECT 


To determine the intergroup orientation 
(implicit and explicit) of Protestant church 
school materials, as to whether they are 
ethno-centric (prejudiced) or anti-ethno- 
centric (unprejudiced). Emphasis is placed 
on the following areas: Non-Christian- 
Christian; Jewish-Gentile; Catholic-Protest- 
ant; other Christian (e.g. interdenomina- 
tional relations); Negro-White; Inter-eth- 
nic; International; General. Also, to assist 
editors and curriculum writers to discover the 
basic problems in intergroup writing in cur- 
riculum materials, and to assist them in 
working out a _ responsible intergroup 
program from within their own faith 
perspectives. Also, to discover how Prot- 
estant groups with differing theologies bring 
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their faith to bear upon crucial intergroup 
questions in American society. Materials of 
three denominations and one independent 
publishing house have been intensively an- 
alyzed from a quantitative and qualitative 
point of view. Statistical analyses provide 
indices of direction for ethnocentrism-anti- 
ethnocentrism. Less extensive analyses will 
be made of a wider sampling of Protestant 
denominations. Findings so far indicate sig- 
nificant variations in imbalances in the in- 
ter-religious area, with the least favorable 
and most unfavorable imbalances in the 
Catholic-Protestant area; unanimity of posi- 
tive stress in inter-racial, inter-ethnic and 
international group categories. Tentative 
completion scheduled for 1960. Sponsored 
by a faculty administrative and advisory 
committee, Yale Divinity School. 

Bernhard E. Olson, Research Associate 

in Religious Education, 

409 Prospect St. New Haven 11, 

Conn. 


5. USE OF THE ACTIVITY METHOD IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


To determine the difference, if any, be- 


tween traditional (assignment-memoriza- 
tion-recitation) teaching methods and ac- 
tivity methods in the teaching of funda- 
mental Christian truths. Methods included 
experimental and control classes in Lutheran 
elementary schools, grades 7 to 9. Findings 
showed a statistically significant difference 
in favor of the experimental groups. Availa- 
ble as a Ph.D. dissertation through Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
Henry J. Boettcher, 
77 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 


6. AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EF- 
FECTIVENESS OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
METHODS OF CHARACTER EDUCATION. 

To determine whether boys who received 
direct instruction in a character-education 
program in a private school exhibited de- 
sirable behavior in terms of overt actions 
to a greater degree than boys who received 
only indirect teaching. Methods included 
teaching of a Character Research Project 
unit to boys in a private day school, meas- 
urement of this group and a‘ matched con- 
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trol group using situational tests based on 
those developed by the Character Education 
Inquiry. Findings indicate that the direct 
teaching of attitudes resulted in significant 
modification of overt behavior, that family 
interest and religious activity are influen- 
tial factors in modification of behavior, no 
significant relationship between possession 
of a large body of factual knowledge about 
right and wrong and overt moral behavior. 
Completed 1956 as doctoral dissertation, 
University of Illinois, published in Union 
College Studies in Character Research, Vol. 
1, No. 14; available from Character Re- 
search Project, Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Gene L. Schwilck, 

3702 Cold Spring Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


7. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INDIVIDUAL 
CLASSROOM ADAPTATION IN BRING- 
ING ABOUT ATTITUDE GROWTH IN 
CLASS GROUPS. 

To determine whether adaptation of les- 
son materials to individual children resulted 
in greater attitude growth for these chil- 
dren. Methods included observation of con- 
trolled classroom situations, analysis of re- 
ports of home teaching activities and re- 
sults. Findings indicate that children’s un- 
derstanding and needs in regard to a teach- 
ing objective may be quite similar, hence 
adaptation of lesson materials planned for 
one child may be appropriate for others in 
the group. There is a significant relation- 
ship between attitude growth and home use 
of lesson. Completed during 1953, pub- 
lished in Union College Studies in Charac- 
ter Research, Vol. 1, No. 1 and 2. 

Mervyn M. Morse, 

498 Main St., Wareham, Mass. 
Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


8. A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF THE ‘'TEACHING-LEARNING 
PROCESS IN GROUPS PARTICIPATING 
AND NOT PARTICIPATING IN THE 
CHARACTER RESEARCH PROJECT. 


To evaluate the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing-learning methods used by the Union 
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College Character Research Project, includ- 
ing definite objectives for each week's work, 
individual adaptation of lesson materials, 
home participation. Methods included de- 
velopment of an Opinion Survey used with 
Junior Highs in comparable CRP and non- 
CRP churches. Findings showed signifi- 
cant differences in favor of the CRP group, 
a significant relationship between test scores 
and home participation. Available as Ed.D. 
dissertation through Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. Also published in Union 
College Studies in Character Research, Vol. 
1, No. 7. 

Edwin D. McLane, 

8 N. Church St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Character Research Project, 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


OBSERVED DIFFERENCES IN’ THE 
LEARNING SITUATION OF SELECTED 
PROTESTANT SUNDAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS. 


To discover significant relationships be- 
tween selected institutional factors and se- 
lected aspects of the learning situation in 
Protestant Sunday church schools. Methods 
include observation of classes, use of obser- 
vational rating scale for eight dimensions of 
the learning situation. Ages studied in- 
clude Primary, Junior High, Adult. Com- 
pleted 1959, available as dissertation 
through University of Pittsburgh or Uni- 
versity Microfilms. 


Donald A. Courtney, 
517 Walnut St., Anderson, Ind. 


10. POSITIVE POTENTIALS OF CHILDREN. 


To collect and classify examples of chil- 
dren’s positive thinking, feeling, and action 
at age-levels from two years through Senior 
High School. Methods included abstracting 
several thousand parents’ reports, classifica- 
tion by judges. Sets of 300 representative 
responses available in two-year age group- 
ings from Nursery (2 and 3 years old) 
through Senior II (11th and 12th grades). 

William A. Koppe, 
Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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11. CURRICULUM STUDY, PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


To develop a curriculum improvement 
program. Methods include preparation of a 
Curriculum Study Report giving basic pre- 
suppositions and guiding principles for the 
church’s program of Christian education; 
church-wide study of this Report and the 
local church itself; preparation and pre-test- 
ing of experimental curricular materials. 

Rachel Henderlite, Director of Edu- 
cational Research, Board of Christian 
Education, 

8 N. 6th St., Richmond 9, Va. 


12. STUDY AND RESEARCH PROJECTS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION. 


Mimeographed list of research projects of 
Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America, as of January, 1958. (To be ab- 
stracted in next series. ) 

Board of Christian Education, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


13. PROGRAM OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER. 


To discover ways to enable teachers and 
leaders to provide a structure within which 
people may move beyond an organizational 
or ideological understanding of religion in- 
to a functional understanding of religion. 
Methods include direct work with teachers 
and leaders of groups from grade one 
through adulthood; development of lesson 
plans, analysis of recorded sessions, consul- 
tation of research personnel with super- 
visors. No terminal date projected, results 
become known to others through relation- 
ship with the Center. 

The Rev. Elsom Eldridge, 

The Educational Center, 

3621 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
The Rev. Charles F. Penniman, 

342 W. Miner St., West Chester, Pa. 


14. DEVELOPING Two TESTS OF KNOWL- 
EDGE AND COMPREHENSION IN 
CHRIST'S TEACHING. 


To provide a standardized test of knowl- 
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edge of the life and teaching of Christ and 
comprehension of same. Tests to be vali- 
dated and norms established on 6,500 mem- 
bers of 25 selected Southern Baptist 
Churches, ages nine through adulthood. To 
be completed in 1959 as D.RE. dissertation, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Sponsored by Southern Baptist Sunday 
School Board. 

Robert L. Bishop, 

Oklahoma Baptist University, 

Shawnee, Okla. 


15. READABILITY OF CHARACTER RE- 
SEARCH PROJECT LESSONS. 


To discover the extent to which reading 
ease and human interest, as measured by 
Flesch Scales, are related to effectiveness of 
curricular materials in teaching attitudes. 
Methods included scoring of curricular ma- 
terials for Nursery, Secondary, Junior High 
and Senior age levels, correlation with in- 
dependent ratings of the effectiveness of 
these lessons based on parents’ reports. Re- 
sults showed no significant relationship be- 
tween readability and effectiveness. Com- 
pleted in 1954, published in Union College 
Studies in Character Research, Vol. 1, No. 
10; available from Character Research Proj- 
ect, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

(Mrs.) Penelope Sayre Setchko, 
3125 Groom Drive, Richmond, Calif. 


16. EXPLORATION STUDY OF RATING PRO- 
CEDURES USED TO ANALYZE MATERIAL 
RECEIVED ON PARENT'S REPORTS. 


To discover whether open-end anecdotal 
evidence reported by parents can be used 
for reliable measurement of religious and 
character growth. Results indicate that 
open-end data can be used for reliable meas- 
urement. Completed in 1954, published in 
Union College Studies of Character Research, 
Vol. 1, No. 9. 

Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


17. ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT BY USE OF 
WORKSHEETS. 


To evaluate the reliability of parents’ rat- 
ings of their children’s standing in regard 


to an attitude. Parents’ ratings were com- 
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pared with laboratory judges’ rankings, 
based on descriptive statements made by par- 
ents. Findings indicate that parents can 
rate children in regard to an attitude, and 
that these ratings are consistent with quali- 
tative data presented by parents. Completed 
in 1954, published in Union College Studies 
in Character Research, Vol. 1, No. 11. 

William A. Koppe, 

Character Research Project, 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

SEE ALSO the following reports: 54, 55, 

60, 61, 62, 74, 90, 91, 92. 


SzE ALso the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: Vol. LIII, No. 3, May- 
June 1958, pp. 249-284. 


CRAWFORD, JOHN OLIVER, The Impact 
of Puritanism on Education. 

FORD, RICHARD S., A Comparative Study 
of the Experiential Approach to Religious 
Education and Some Aspects of Existen- 

Jl, WON YONG, The Concept of Educa- 
tion im the Light of the Theology of Mar- 
tin Luther. 

JONES, MAJOR J., The Place of God im 
the Educative Process Accordimg to 
George A. Coe, William C. Bower, and 
Harrison S. Elliott. 

KENNEDY, WILLIAM BEAN, The Gene- 
sis and Development of the Christian 
Faith and Life Series. 

LAMM, J. T., The Influence of Secular Edu- 
cation on Religious Education. 

MILLER, ROBERT L'HOMMEDIEU, The 
Educational Philosophy of the New Bea- 
con Series in Religious Education. 

OZMENT, ROBERT VARNELL, Conver- 
sion in Christian Education and Revival- 
ism. 

PREWETT, THURMAN B., The Place of 
Teaching in the Development of Chris- 
tantty. 

ROTH, ALVIN SIDNEY, Rabbinic Foun- 
dations of Jewish Education as Reflected 
in Talmudic Literature. 

SCOTT, WILLIAM EUGENE, Niebubr’s 
Ideal Man and Protestant Christian Edu- 


cation. 
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SHOOP, SIMON H., A Study of Jewish 
Theological Concepts as Reflected in an 
Analysis of Textbooks on Jewish Reli- 
gion, 1830 to 1956. 


Vol. LII, No. 3; May-June, 1957, pp. 179- 

203. 

FERM, ROBERT O., The Evangelical Crisis. 
(A Psychological Study of Conversion). 

HUNTER, CLARENCE V., A Critical An- 
alysis of George A. Coe’s Social Theory 
of Religious Education. 

LOZIER, GILBERT C, A Translation of 
Jouvancy’s Method of Learning and of 
Teaching with Historical Preface. 

PEARSE, MAX MILTON, JR., The Reada- 
bility of Official Seabury and Related Re- 
source Materials — a Study of Episcopal 
Church School Materials Offered for Use 
During the 1955-56 School Year. 

REITZ, DONALD BEELER, Implications 
of the Doctrine of Man for Christian Edu- 
cation. An Analysis of Three Christian 
Doctrines of Man; A Study of Their Im- 
plications for Christian Education; An 
Analysis and Evaluation <: the Use of 
These Doctrines in Christian Education 


Today. 


Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 
206. 


ALLEN, CARLTON C,, The Philosophical 
Implications of Re-Creative Method in 
Biblical Study. 

JOHNSON, CHARLES HERBERT, Impili- 
cations of the Method of Correlation for 
the Use of the Bible in Christian Educa- 
tion. 

KEASEY, LESTER D., The Readability of 
the “Christian Growth Series,” of Luther- 
an Church School Lessons. 

MAEHR, MARTIN J,., The Relationship of 
Bible Information, Spectfic Belief and Spe- 
cific Practice. 

METZ, DONALD S., The Development of 
Religious Education in the Church of 
the Nazarene. 

MONTGOMERY, FRANK WILLIAM, An 
Experimental Study of the Comparative 
Comprehensibility for High School Stu- 
dents of the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions of the Bible. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


TAYLOR, MARVIN J., Changing Concep- 
tions of the Role of the Bible in the Cur- 
riculum of American Protestant Religious 
Education, 1903 to 1953, as Reflected in 
Certain Selected Periodical Literature. 

WILSON, RUTH B., The Readability and 
Human Interest Rating of the United Lu- 
theran Weekday Church School Series. 


Vol. L, No. 3; May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 
191. 

CULLY, IRIS VIRGINIA, A Kerygmatic 
Approach to Christian Education, with 
Special Reference to Implications Con- 
cerning Written Curriculum for Children, 
Ages Four Through Eleven. 

HAM, HOWARD MILLER, The Implica- 
tions for Christian Education of the Field 
Theory of Personality Development. 

JACKSON, GORDON E., The Doctrine of 
the Image of God and Its Implications 
for Christian Education. 

MOORE, WILLIAM CLIFTON, Christian 
Education in the Light of Three Theologi- 
cal Views of Man. 

POLLARD, GOLDWIN SMITH, An 
Evaluation of the Character Research 
Project of Union College. 

ROMEIN, TUNIS, Education and the Prob- 
lem of Responsibility. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954, pp. 
179-203. 

ESHELMAN, CHARLES F., History of Edu- 
cation of the Brethren in Christ Church. 

WRIGHT, CLIFFORD JOHN, A Pdi- 
losophy and Outline for the Educational 
Programme of the Australian Methodist 
Church. 


II. SOCIETY 


Studies which describe the interrela- 
tionships between religious and char- 
acter education and the culture. 


18. THE EFFICACY OF FORMAL RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATION. 

To determine the extent to which formal 
religious institutional affiliation and/or for- 
mal rote study of religious subject matter 
influence general character and moral be- 
havior. Proposed areas of study include 





II. SOCIETY 


family breakdown, juvenile delinquency, sex 
behavior, human relations — honesty and 
deceit, etc. Proposed methods include sur- 
vey of literature dealing with related research 
studies. 

Rabbi Hayim Donin, 

Congregation B'nai David, 

24350 Southfield Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 


19. RELATION BETWEEN CHARACTER DE- 
VELOPMENT AND THE CULTURE. 


Questionnaires on character and opinions 
will be administered to 1500 boys and girls 
from 12 to 18 years of age. To be com- 
pleted in 1960. 

Mother H. Doyle, RSCJ, 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart 

2900 Meramec St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
20. ADC IN AN URBAN COMMUNITY. 

Incidental to a study of ADC families, to 
learn something about the role of religion 
in the lives of a group of predominantly 
Negro public assistance recipients. Methods 
included interviews with a random sample 
of mothers of ADC families. Preliminary 
findings indicate a rather high level of re- 


ligious activity, considerable religious edu- 


cation outside of the home. 
1958. 
C. T. O'Reilly, School of Social Work, 
Loyola University, 820 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, II. 


21. MEASUREMENT OF PREJUDICE IN A 
CATHOLIC SETTING. 


To extend the California study of the E 
scale to a Catholic setting in which the sub- 
jects were presumed to be more committed 
to their religious beliefs. The scale was ad- 
ministered to graduate and undergraduate 
seminarians, undergraduate Catholic college 
men and women, results compared with 
groups in the California study. Experi- 
mental group scored notably lower in preju- 
dice than the California group, seminarians 
were significantly less prejudiced than other 
college students; both groups gave evidence 
of very little anti-Negro bias. Completed 
1958, to be submitted for journal publica- 
tion. 


Completed in 


F. T. Severin, S.J., 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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22. ETHICS IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


Reports and papers have been prepared, 
promoting instruction in ethics, general 
and professional, in colleges of engineering. 
For further information, write: 

W. Leighton Collins, Secretary, 
American Society for Engineering 
Education 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


23. VALUE JUDGMENTS IN SELECTED 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
TEXTBOOKS, 1947-1950. 

To discover the extent to which implicit 
assumptions and value positions affect the 
quality of sociology textbooks. Methods in- 
cluded analysis of 40 introductory texts, con- 
tent analysis of five leading textbooks in 
four areas (one of which was religion). 
Findings show that out of more than 4,000 
items selected, over half are value judg- 
ments. Completed in 1957 as dissertation 
for Ohio State University. Available through 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mimeographed summary available on re- 
quest. 

Rev. Louis A. Ryan, O.P., 
Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 


SeE ALSO the following reports: 4, 33, 
63, 64, 98. 


SEE ALso the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religous Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June, 1958, pp. 
249-284. 


BERNARDO, SISTER MARIA DEL CAR- 
MEN, The Religious Knowledge, Moral 
Judgment and Personality Structure of a 
Selected Group of Catholic Delinquent 
Girls. 

LEE, JOHN R., Social Science Generaliza- 
tions for Use in the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum: Expressing Religious Impulses. 


Vol. LII, No. 3; May-June, 1957, pp. 
179-203. 

DRAKEFORD, JOHN W., The Implica- 
tions of Communism for Religious Edu- 
cation. 
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Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 
206. 

WARNER, CULVER G., A Sociological An- 
alysis of Leadership in the Lodgepole, Ne- 
braska Community. 


Vol. L, No. 3; May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 
191. 

COLODNER, SOLOMON, Jewish Educa- 
tion in Nazi Germany. 

Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954, pp. 
179-203. 

HANSEN, BURRELL F., A Critical Evalua- 
ition of a Documentary Series of Radio 
Programs on Racial and Religious Preju- 
dice. 

HEFLEY, JOHN THEODORE., The Chris- 
tian Century in American Culture, 1920- 
1941. 

RODDA, WILLIAM F. B., An Exploration 
of the Response of Organized Protestant- 
ism in an Expanding Commuter Suburb. 


III. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Studies related to the teaching of reli- 
gion, character, morals and ethics in the 
public schools. 


24. CHARACTER TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF LACKAWANNA 
COUNTY, PA. 


To determine what practices carried on 
by public schools contribute to character 
training and to what degree. Principals, 
teachers and school superintendents were 
surveyed using questionnaire and interview 
techniques. Findings indicate that school 
and agency efforts at character training are 
not coordinated; all fields are aware of char- 
acter training but stress it to different de- 
grees, physical education is field of especial 
emphasis; habits involving ethical training 
are more evident in schools than those of in- 
dustry and application; extracurricular pro- 
grams are popular and include numerous 
activities related to character education Com- 
pleted in 1955 as dissertation for Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Miss Mary Richardson Parker, 
Clarks Summit-Abington High School, 
Clarks Summit, Pa. , 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


25. SEARCH: A COMPLETE REPORT OF THE 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
COMMITTEE OF THE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AT TOWSON, MARYLAND. 

To define the function of a public teacher 
education institution in training public 
school teachers to properly relate religious 
expression to all phases of education of 
children. Methods include action research, 
opinionaires, experimental courses. Find- 
ings indicate that courses about religion have 

a valuable place in the curriculum of a state 

teachers’ college. Completed in 1958, re- 

port available on request. 
Dr. Mahlon H. Hellerich, 
State Teachers College, Towson 4, Md. 


26. MORAL AND ETHICAL TRAINING IN A 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Development of a total school project us- 
ing every phase of curriculum to develop 
habits, attitudes and skills to further under- 
standing and appreciation of the American 
way of life as a nation under God. Reli- 
gious principles stemming from the Ten 
Commandments are highlighted in the daily 
practice of the Golden Rule. Findings in- 
dicate that discipline is easier and growth 
in good habits of citizenship are very no- 
ticeable. This is a continuous, total school 
program. Mimeographed program descrip- 
tions are available on request. 

Mary C. Sullivan, Principal, 
Brady Elementary School, 
17215 Hartwell Ave., Detroit 35, Mich. 


27. FOR A STRONG AMERICA, 


Mimeographed textbook for public school 
teachers representing spiritual concepts ac- 
ceptable to all faiths in Seattle for teaching 
in public schools. Ideas collected from 
reading and experience, submitted to reli- 
gious leaders for criticism and approval. 
Completed in 1955, available on request 
(please include postage for 30 pg. mimeo- 
graphed document). 

Mrs. C. A. Bosserman, 
1100 23 Ave. N., Seattle 2, Wash. 


28. DESCRIPTIONS OF CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL TEACHING OF RELIGION AND 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES. 





Ill. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Collection of descriptions from graduate 
students of ways in which religion and 
moral and spiritual values are taught in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Present 
findings constitute a collection of examples 
of excellent and poor teaching practices. 

Dr. Gerald Read, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


29. A RESEARCH STUDY ON THE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS EXISTING BETWEEN THB 
CATHOLIC Boys’ GUIDANCE CENTRE 
OF BOSTON AND VARIOUS PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS SITU- 
ATED WITHIN THE CONFINES OF THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON, 1957. 


To analyze the relationships between the 
Centre and the various schools of the area 
in the dynamic reorientation of emotionally 
disturbed boys between the ages of 13 and 
16. 252 school administrators were sur- 


veyed by questionnaire and personal inter- 
view. Findings indicated positive interest 
among school personnel for further coopera- 
tion with the Centre, include suggestions for 
more effective cooperation. 


Completed in 
1958, further information available from the 
author. 

Robert A. Williams, 

2200 Grant Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


30. DISSERTATIONS AND THESES IN RELI- 
GION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1952- 
1958. 

A listing of 60 dissertations in the area 
of religion and public education. Available 
from: 

National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 
43, West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 

SEE ALsO the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June, 1958, pp. 
249-284. 
McCLUSKEY, NEIL GERARD, Three His- 
torical Influences on the Public School 
Philosophy of Values. 


Vol. LII, No. 3; May-June, 1957, pp. 179- 
203. 
DUNN, WILLIAM KAILER, The Decline 
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of the Teaching of Religion in the Ameri- 
can Public Elementary School in the States 
Originally the Thirteen Colonies, 1776- 
1861. 

EARLY, JACK JONES, Religious Practices 
in the Public Schools in Selected Com- 
munities in Kentucky. 

Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 
206. 

FLACHMEIER, WILLIAM A., Religious 
Education and the Public Schools of 
Texas. 

INCH, MORRIS A., Teaching About Reli- 
gion in the Public Schools of the United 
States. 

MILLER, JAMES BLAIR, Patterns of Dis- 
agreement Concerning Religion In Rela- 
tion to Public Education in the United 
States. 


Vol. L, No. 3, May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 
191. 

DAWSON, JOHN HARPER, A Survey of 
The Religious Content of American 
World History Textbooks Written Prior 
to 1900. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954, pp. 
179-203. 

VAN CAMP, C. WARREN, Some Influ- 
ences of the Reformed Faith on Education 
in the United States with Implications for 
the Future. 


IV. PRIVATE, PAROCHIAL 
AND ALL-DAY SCHOOLS 
Studies investigating the program, ef- 
fectiveness and influence of parochial 
schools, church-related day schools, etc. 


31. THE St. XAVIER PLAN FOR THE LIB- 
ERAL EDUCATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
PERSON. 


A theoretical and practical study designed 
to see how Catholic theology can be used as 
the basis for an integrated program of edu- 
cation from elementary school through the 
four-year liberal arts college. A theologi- 
cally-integrated curriculum has been de- 
veloped over a five-year period and is now 
being used in a complete education system 
from parochial elementary school through 
St. Xavier's College. Evaluation is being 
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carried out through standardized tests, per- 
sonal interviews, questionnaires to students 
and teachers. Findings to date show that 
a curriculum integrated by theology re- 
sults in a marked up-grading of liberal arts 
subjects as well as religious education. A 
complete description of the program was 
scheduled for publication in fall, 1958. 
Rev. Benedict M. Ashley, O.P., 
Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Ill. 


32. PAROCHIAL SCHOOL: A SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDY. 

To determine the structure and function 
of elementary parochial education. Pupils 
in grades 1 to 8 of parochial school were 
compared with Catholic students in same 
grades in public school. Findings published 
in book form, November, 1958, by Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press. 

Joseph H. Fichter, 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


33. INGROUP AND OQUTGROUP ATTITUDES 
OF YOUNG PUPILS IN A JEWISH DAY 


SCHOOL COMPARED WITH AN EQUIVA- 
LENT SAMPLE OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC 
(MIXED) SCHOOLS. 


To investigate ingroup-outgroup attitudes 
in a group of pupils in a Jewish denomina- 
tional day school compared with a matched 
sample of pupils attending public schools, 
to ascertain whether the fact of “mixing” or 
isolation, per se, provides sufficient basis for 
positive or negative outgroup perceptions. 
Matched samples of fifty Kindergarten 
through fifth grade pupils were compared on 
two sets of tests: a projective Social Epi- 
sodes Test (Radke, et al) and a test consist- 
ing of Stereotypic Label Familiarity Test, 
Alternate-Choice Association Test, and 
Open-End questions designed to prove chil- 
dren’s understandings of and feelings toward 
“being Jewish.” Results indicate that in 
general, children in an ethically homogene- 
ous school do not necessarily exhibit more 
pronounced evidence of distorted outgroup 
perceptions; that a Jewish segregated school 
encourages affirmative outgroup attitudes 
by imparting positive ingroup identifica- 
tion and ethnic self-esteem. Completed 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1954, as Ph.D. dissertation, New York Uni- 
versity. Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 6; University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
David I. Golovensky, 
Northfield Rd. and North Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


34, HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN 
SCRANTON. 

To trace Catholic parochial education in 
the city of Scranton, discover future trends. 
Findings show that there will be a gradual 
influx of lay teachers into parochial schools, 
trend toward larger diocesan high schools 
rather than parish schools, increased stand- 
ardization and diversification of curriculum 
under the Superintendent of Schools of the 
diocese. Completed in 1954 as dissertation 
for Department of Education, University of 
Scranton, Scranton 3, Pa. 

Eugene Schimelfenig, 
318 N. Sumner Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


35. THE HIsTORY OF CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TION IN THE DIOCESE OF ALBANY. 
To trace the development of elementary, 
secondary, higher and special education un- 
der Catholic direction in the Albany Dio- 
cese. Methods included preliminary ques- 
tionnaire for basic information, visits to in- 
Stitutions, use of archival material, inter- 
views. Completed as dissertation for Catho- 
lic University in 1957, published by Catho- 
lic University of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Sister Mary Ancilla Leary, CS.]., 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


36. SURVEY OF JEWISH EDUCATION IN 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


To study the status of Jewish religious 
education in both quantitative (enrollment, 
personnel, finances, buildings, school boards 
and parents’ groups, etc.) and qualitative 
(curricula, aims, co-curricular activities, 
achievement levels) aspects. Sponsored by 
Jewish Education Com. of New York, Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York; directed by the late Dr. Israel S$. Chip- 
kin. Published reports available at the ad- 
dress below. 





IV. PRIVATE, PAROCHIAL AND ALL-DAY SCHOOLS 


Louis L. Ruffman, 
Jewish Educational Com. of New York 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


37. THE CALASANCTIAN METHODS OF EDU- 
CATION AND THEIR CONTINUANCE BY 
THE PIARIST FATHERS. 


To investigate the methods used by St. 
Joseph Calasanctius in his efforts to estab- 
lish schools for the religious and secular 
education of poor children in the slum dis- 
tricts of Rome in 1951. Archival data was 
studied from the various foundations of the 
religious community in Spain and Italy. 
Study completed in 1957. 

Sister Anne Patrice Breslin, CS.J., 

St. Joseph's Convent, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
SEE ALSO the following reports: 106, 122. 
SEE ALso the following “Abstracts of 

Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June, 1958, pp. 
249-284. 


GEMARINO, SISTER ROSALIA. Student 
Problems in Extracurricular Activities: A 
Study of the Daughters of Charity Schools 
in the Philippines. 


Vol. LII, No. 3; 
179-203. 
CALDWELL, CLEON CARTHUE. The De- 

velopment of Concepts Regarding the Use 

of Tax Funds for Public and Parochial 

Schools. 

HARRIS, ZEHI H. Recent Trends in Jew- 
ish Education for Girls in New York 
City. 

Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 
206. 

BREHENY, JOHN PATRICK. Diocesan 
Administration of Catholic Education in 
the United States: Its Status — With a 
Design for the Future. 

DE JONG, JEROME. The Parent-Con- 
trolled Christian School. 

GOODNICK, BENJAMIN. Measuring Ap- 
titudes for Hebrew in the Jewish School. 

KLEIN, AARON. The Development of 
Textbooks for Jewish Schools in the 
United States. 


May-June, 1957, pp. 
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NULMAN, LOUIS. The Reactions of Par- 
ents to a Jewish All-Day School. 


Vol. L, No. 3; May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 

191. 

CLANCY, JOHN R. Vital Administrative 
Problems of Catholic Schools in the Dio- 
cese of Louisville since the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 

MONTAY, SISTER MARY INNOCENTA. 
The History of Catholic Secondary Edu- 
cation in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 

POYZER, MARVIN FRANCIS. Industrial 
Arts in Catholic Education. 

ROBUSTO, C. CARL. The Financial Sup- 
port of Catholic Diocesan Secondary 
Schools. 

ROESCH, RAYMOND A. A study of the 
Personal Experiences and Attitudes of 
High School Boys and Girls as Related 
to their Transfer from a Catholic to a 
Public Secondary School im the City of 
New York. 

SCHULTZ, JOSEPH R. A History of Prot- 
estant Christian Day Schools in the United 
States. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954, pp. 

179-203. 

GOELMAN, ELAZAR. The Development 
of the Natural Method (lvrit B’lvrit) in 
the Teaching of Hebrew in Jewish Schools 
in Modern Times. 

HAMLIN, GRIFFITH A. Christian Educa- 
tional Institutions Among the Disciples 
of Christ in North Carolina, 1852-1902. 

TODES, DAVID U. History of Jewish 
Education in Philadelphia, 1782-1873. 

VELDER, ELI. The Teaching of the Bible 
in the Jewish Schools of Europe During 
the Fifteeenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 


V. CHARACTER-BUILDING 
AGENCIES 


Studies giving insight into the religious 
and character education efforts of char- 
acter-building agencies other than the 
church, school and home; e. g., Scouts, 
YMCA, etc. 
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38. CHRISTIAN EMPHASIS IN YMCA CAMP- 
ING. 

To determine the programs in YMCA 
camps which contain elements of Christian 
emphasis or Christian education, to propose 
a suitable Christian emphasis for YMCA 
camps. Questionnaires were sent to YMCA 
camp directors in US and Hawaii. 

Robert E. Brooks, 
YMCA, Kansas City, Mo. 


39. EXAMPLES OF “GOOD” RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN THE YMCA AND MEMBERS 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

To discover extent and kind of Catholic 
membership in the YMCA, attitudes of 
clergy, support of “Y” by Catholic com- 
munity. Ten descriptive case studies show 
various relationships in communities of dif- 
fering sizes and compositions. Study com- 
pleted in 1957 by Harry C. Wardell, Penn- 
sylvania State YMCA. 

Clifford M. Carey, Director of Research, 
National Council of YMCA’s, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


40. GROWTH TOWARD ATTITUDE OBJEC- 
TIVES IN A SUMMER CAMP. 

To measure attitude growth by use of the 
sociogram and the “Who Would” test. Find- 
ings show that these tests yield useful infor- 
mation on character change in the summer 
camp. Completed 1953, published in Union 
College Studies in Character Research, Vol. 
1, No. 8. 

Richard S. Doty, 
Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


41. Reviews OF YMCA ASSOCIATION 
STUDIES. 

Annual reports of “studies, research, in- 
vestigations or surveys related to the work 
of the YMCA.” Available from Clifford 
M. Carey, Director of Research. 

National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


42. HIsTORY OF AIR FORCE CHAPLAINCY. 
To trace the development of the Air 
Force Chaplaincy in terms of administration, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


organization, policies, programs, support, fa- 
cilities and special moral problems. One 
part of this history will be devoted to the 
development of programs for religious edu- 
cation and character guidance, including de- 
velopment of the Armed Forces Curriculum 
and the Character Guidance Program. To 
be completed and published in 1960. Spon- 
sored by Office, Chief of Air Force Chap- 
plains, HQ, United States Air Force, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Daniel B. Jorgensen, 

208 N. Galveston St., Arlington, Va. 


43. EVALUATION OF ENCAMPMENT FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. 

To evaluate character and citizenship edu- 
cation values of Encampment for Citizen- 
ship. Methods included before and after, 
control group and longitudinal use of stand- 
ard instruments. Findings showed positive 
and lasting results of Encampment experi- 
ence, more democratically oriented and com- 
mitted to defense of civil liberties. Study 
completed in 1956 by The Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Additional two-year study to be com- 
pleted in 1959. 

William G. Shannon, Exec. Dir., 
Encampment of Citizenship, 
2 West 64th St., New York, N. Y. 


SEE ALsO the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religtous Education: 


Vol. L, No. 3; May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 
191. 


FERM, DEANE W. Sherwood Eddy: 
Evangelist and YMCA Secretary. 


VI. SPECIAL PROGRAM AREAS 


Studies related to special areas of reli- 
gious and character education: e.g., 
weekday religious education, religious 
education for the mentally retarded, 
confirmation instruction, etc. 





VI. SPECIAL PROGRAM AREAS 


VI. A. — CONFIRMATION 
INSTRUCTION 


44. A STUDY OF THE CONFIRMATION 
PROCEss — ITS OBJECTIVES AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE RELIGIOUS Dkg- 
VELOPMENT OF STUDENTS. 

To discover effectiveness of efforts to im- 
part Jewish knowledge and attitudes to 
youth. Methods include questionnaires to 
all Reform Jewish congregations in US., 
Canada, and South Africa. Findings de- 
scribe rabbinical attitudes toward classes 
compared with youth’s attitudes; areas for 
improvement. Study completed 1957, to be 
available as dissertation through Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. Proba- 
ble publication in book form. 

Rabbi Sanford M. Shapero, 
1530 W. Water St., Elmira, N. Y. 


45. GRADUATION OR CONFIRMATION? 

To discover extent to which students will 
be motivated to remain in religious school 
by anticipation of confirmation ceremony. 
Data is being collected through open-end 


interviews, class discussion. Study com- 
pleted in 1957, article to be published in 
“Synagogue School.” 

Rabbi Wagner, Herzl Congregation, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Frank Rosenthal, 

1509 26th N., Seattle, Wash. 


46. DEVELOPMENT OF A CONFIRMATION 
PROGRESS TEST FOR LUTHERAN CATE- 
CHETICAL CLASSES. 


To develop an open-end test of attitudes 
resulting from catechetical instruction which 
a local pastor can use to evaluate the present 
effectiveness of his instruction and find di- 
rections for making instruction more effec- 
tive. Findings indicate that a valid test can 
be constructed which is usable by local pas- 
tors. To be completed in 1960. Sponsored 
by Boards of Parish Education, American 
Lutheran Church and Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Research consultation provided by 
Character Research Project. 

Leonard A. Sibley, Jr., 
Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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VI. B. — WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


47. EVALUATION OF THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION TO THE BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE 
OF Boys AND GIRLS. 


To evaluate the difference in quantity of 
Biblical information between groups re- 
ceiving weekday church school instruction 
and comparable groups not having such in- 
struction. Methods included construction 
and validation of a Biblical knowledge test 
including Old Testament, New Testament 
and Bible background; administration of test 
to 586 sixth grade pupils in four com- 
munities, comparison of matched samples. 
Findings indicate a significant difference 
in amount of Biblical knowledge in favor of 
children attending weekday church school, 
significantly more Biblical knowledge by 
children attending both weekday and Sun- 
day church school as compared to those at- 
tending weekday only. Study completed in 
1958 as dissertation for Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. A limited 
number of copies of the testing instrument 
used are available on request. 

Miss V. Ruth McDowell, 
230% Perry St., Fostoria, Ohio 


48. AN EVALUATION OF THE WEEKDAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL PROGRAM. 


To study weekday church school programs 
sponsored by congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church of America, as well as co- 
operative church or community programs 
in which these congregations participate. Di- 
mensions studied include frequency of pro- 
grams, time when conducted (released or 
free time) materials used, reasons for ter- 
mination of programs, estimates of purpose- 
fulness and/or success of programs. Meth- 
ods include questionnaire to all U.L.CA. 
congregations. Completed in 1957, findings 
available on request. 

Frank H. Bretz, Research Secretary, 
Board of Parish Education, 

United Lutheran Church in America, 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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VI. C. — RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


49. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION MATERIAL FOR 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD. 


To examine, rewrite and evaluate present 
teaching methods and materials. Findings 
will include an evaluation of visual educa- 
tion methods in this field. 

Fred E. Henry, S.T.D., 
The Devereaux Foundation, Devon, Pa. 


50. THE ROLE OF THE PROTESTANT CHAP- 
LAIN IN THE RELIGIOUS CARE OF THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED. 

To investigate the role behavior of full- 
time Protestant chaplains in the religious 
care of institutionalized retardates. Question- 
naires to chaplains and their supervisors will 
give information about the effect of eight 
variables upon the role behavior of the 
chaplain. To be completed during 1959 as 
dissertation for Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Findings available on request. 

Edward S. Golden, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, N. J. 


VI. D. — OTHER 


51. THE UNIQUE ROLE OF THE VACATION 
-CHURCH SCHOOL (Research Study Num- 
ber Two, The Long-Range Program of 
Parish Education). 


To ascertain those characteristics which are 
of particular significance in the unique role 
of the vacation church school in Lutheran 
churches. Methods include questionnaires 
to a random sample of congregations from 
the four cooperating bodies. To be com- 
pleted during 1958. 

Frank H. Bretz, 

Dr. Allan O. Pfistner, Research Secretary, 

The Long-Range Program of Parish 

Education, 

2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


52. A STUDY OF THE SUMMERTIME AC- 
TIVITY OF CHILDREN IN RELATION TO 
THE SUMMER PROGRAM OF CHURCHES. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


To study needs and desires of children 
and parents relating to children’s use of 
summer leisure time, in relation to sum- 
mer programs sponsored by churches and 
other agencies. Methods included survey 
of 349 churches in stratified sample of com- 
munities to discover nature and extent of 
church-sponsored summer programs for 
children; interviews with stratified sample 
of 302 parents in one community. Find- 
ings indicate that few new children are 
reached by church-sponsored summer pro- 
grams; parents look upon summer as free, 
family time; lower income families express 
most interest in knowing about things to 
do, are least related to community and 
church activities; in planning summer pro- 
grams, churches should consider family ac- 
tivities rather than programs for individual 
family members. Completed 1959 by Bu- 
reau of Research and Survey, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Mimeographed report 
available on request. 

Helen F. Spaulding, 
National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


53. AN HISTORICAL STUDY OF METHODIST 
CHILDREN’S HOME, RUSTON, LOUISI- 
ANA. 

To record the history of this institution, 
compare present program with that of simi- 
lar institutions, suggest goals. Methods in- 
clude study of historical records, interviews, 
some study of current population of chil- 
dren. To be completed in 1959. 

Miss Ann Fox, 
P. O. Box 520, Ruston, La. 

SEE ALso the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June, 1958, pp. 249- 

284. 

HUBBELL, JOSEPHINE W. A Philosophi- 
cal Analysis of the Spiritual and Moral 
Values in Camping. 

Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 

206. 

GILBERT, W. KENT. Suggested Proce- 
dures for an Evaluation of the Weekday 
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Church School Series of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

SCHMIDT, RUSSELL C. The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of a Program 
of Religious Education for the Orthopedi- 
cally Handicapped. 

STEIGER, FRANK ROBERT. Developing 
4 Policy and Plan of Program Administra- 
tion for Camp James M. Speers. 


Vol. L, No. 3; May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 

191. 

SHIMLER, DONALD HEGER. A Study 
of Confirmation Instruction in the Edu- 
cational Program of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954, pp. 
179-203. 
LENNON, JOHN ROBERT. Evaluation 
of A Community House Program As 
Sponsored by A Methodist Church. 


VII. CHILDREN 


Studies related to religious and charac- 
ter education for children from birth 
through age twelve. 


54. A STUDY OF THE EXTENT AND RELA- 
TION BETWEEN THE ‘THEORETICAL 


KNOWLEDGE AND THE PRACTICAL — 


KNOWLEDGE OF RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL TRUTHS AND PRINCIPLES 
AMONG CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


To ascertain the extent and degree of 
relationship between theoretical knowledge 
of religious and moral truths and principles 
of Christian Doctrine among children of 
the upper elementary grades in Catholic 


schools. Methods included use of stand- 
ardized tests of mental maturity, and tests 
of ability to identify moral and religious 
truths and moral and religious principles 
designed for the study. 2,437 subjects were 
studied, 6th through 8th grades. Results 
showed significant relationships between 
theoretical and practical knowledge, critical 
ratios generally favoring girls, older chil- 
dren, children of higher IQ, children from 
higher socio-economic levels. Completed in 
1955 as doctoral dissertation, Graduate De- 
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partment of the School of Education, Ford- 
ham University, New York 7, N. Y. Study 
done by Brother Clement Cosgrave, S.C. 
Directed by Rev. John F. Gilson, S.J, 
Ph.D., 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


55. CHILD CONCEPTS OF GOD. 


To describe developmental progression of 
children’s concepts of God in the U.S. Pre- 
liminary study has been done with 280 
Lutheran and Catholic children, grades four 
to eight, using projective pictures coupled 
with open-end questionnaire. Preliminary 
content analysis of answers indicates highly 
similar responses irrespective of age or in- 
telligence. Preliminary study completed 
1957, published in “The Inter-Institutional 
Seminar of Child Development,” Greenfield 
Village, Dearborn, Mich. Continuing studies 
of concepts of God and concepts of Jesus 
now in progress. Sponsored by Lutheran 
Educational Association, 7400 Augusta Ave., 
River Forest, Ill. 

Oliver E. Graebner, 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 


56. THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
FROM BIRTH THROUGH FIVE YEARS OF 
AGE. 


To discover the most effective means and 
tools for working with these children, the 
role of persons in their interactions with 
one another and with the child, the place of 
endeavor. Methods included study of exist- 
ing research, course and field work in local 
churches, observation of children. Findings 
indicate emphasis on memorization not war- 
ranted at this age level; need for understand- 
ing of child’s needs, experiences and capaci- 
ties; understanding of importance of play; 
child’s experiences with nature and relation- 
ships with people lay foundations for belief 
in God as creator and love; relationship of 
love between child and parent and/or 
teacher prerequisite to life of worship; faith 
and attitudes of parents and teachers influ- 
ence the child’s religious development. Com- 
pleted 1958 as dissertation for Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. Available through 
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Case Memorial Library, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation; and through microfilm service. 
William P. Tolley, 
Sintra, Galamares, Portugal 
57. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL 
CHURCH. 

How can the local church effectively pro- 
vide program to reach and teach children 
from birth through age twelve? Methods 
included questionnaires, observation and ex- 
perience in local churches, study of books. 
Dissertation completed in 1955, now under 
revision. 

Dr. Helen Harwell (Mrs. J. E.), 
New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 

3939 Gentilly, New Orleans 26, La. 


58. TEACHING CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL 

To study teaching methods used by church 
school teachers of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, procedures recommended by direc- 
tors of religious education, and philosophy 
of religious education generally accepted by 
“experts” in the field. Methods include in- 


terviews with “experts,” questionnaires on 
concepts and teaching methods answered by 
church school teachers and directors of reli- 
gious education. To be completed in 1959, 
published as dissertation through College of 


Education, University of Colorado. Also 
sponsored by Board of Education, Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church. 

Elaine M. Tracey, 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


59. PRIMARY WORSHIP IN THE LIBERAL 
CHURCHES. 

To study current experiments in worship 
and propose directions for primary worship 
in liberal churches. Methods include ques- 
tionnaire and request for detailed informa- 
tion on experiments and regular practices. 
Preliminary findings indicate that many 
people are tied to unimaginative practices 
which often conflict with curriculum phi- 
losophy. To be completed in 1960 and 
published in book form. Sponsored by 
Council of Liberal Churches, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Edith Hunter, 
R.F.D. 2, Milford, N. H. 
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SEE ALSO the following reports: 10, 52, 
88, 127. 

SEE ALSO the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June, 1958, pp. 249- 

284. 

HUNTER, CLEDA B. A History of the 
Sunday School Curriculum for Pre-ado- 
lescent Children with a Psychological Study 
of Changing Emphases. 

Vol. LII, No. 3; May-June, 1957, pp. 179- 

203. 

BRADFORD, ANNA L. A curriculum for 
a Church Kindergarten. 


Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 

206. 

HARWELL, HELEN B. The Supervision 
of Elementary Religious Education in a 
Local Church. 

KANNWISCHER, A. E. Protestant Chris- 
tian Education in the Light of Empirical 
Findings of Personality Growth in Chil- 
dren. 


Vol. L, No. 3; May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 

191. 

CULLY, IRIS VIRGINIA. A Kergymatic 
Approach to Christian Education, with 
Special Reference to Implications Con- 
cerning Written Curriculum for Children, 
Ages Four Through Eleven. 

EDICK, HELEN MARIE. Criteria for 
Judging, Planning, and Conducting Effec- 
tive Worship with Children in the Church 
School. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954; pp. 

179-203. 

COODY, BURT E. A Curriculum for Pre- 
School Children. 

MCDOWELL, JOHN B. (The Reverend). 
The Development of the Idea of God in 
the Catholic Child. 

Vill. YOUTH AND YOUNG 
ADULTS 


Studies related to religious and charac- 
ter education for adolescents and young 
adults. 





Vil. 


60. A SELF-REPORT STUDY OF THE PER- 
SONAL IDEALS OF A GROUP OF CATHO- 
LIC HIGH SCHOOL Boys AT THE TENTH, 
ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADE 
LEVELS. 


To determine the relative influence of 
the self-interest ideal, the ideal of social ap- 
proval, the altruistic ideal, and the super- 
natural ideal in the lives of the subjects, and 
the relationship of various factors to the 
subjects’ choices of the four types of ideals. 
1,561 Catholic boys were studied through 
the use of a preliminary questionnaire, a 
standardized test of mental maturity, and a 
test in ideals developed for the study. Find- 
ings indicate rank order of ideals chosen: 
supernatural, self-interest, altruistic, social 
approval. Significant relationships between 
supernatural ideals and knowledge of reli- 
gion, no significant relationships berween 
four types of ideal-responses and socio-eco- 
nomic status. Completed in 1958 as doc- 


toral dissertation, Graduate Department of 
the School of Education, Fordham Univer- 
sity. Study done by Rev. George B. Bar- 


rett, S.M. 
Directed by Rev. John F. Gilson, S. J., 
Ph.D., 
Fordham University, New York 7, N. Y. 


61. A STUDY OF THE ABILITY OF ELEV- 
ENTH-GRADE GIRLS TO APPLY THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE MORAL LAW TO 
ACTUAL AND HYPOTHETICAL LIFE SIT- 
UATIONS. 

To discover the extent to which eleventh- 
grade girls possessed ability to apply prin- 
ciples of moral law to actual and hypotheical 
life situations, and whether this ability was 
influenced by intelligence, age, home envi- 
ronment, religious training and religious 
experiences. 915 Catholic girls were studed 
using standardized intelligence tests and a 
moral judgment test designed for this study. 
Results show significant differences in 
ability to recognize and apply the Ten Com- 
mandments between subjects of varying in- 
telligence, between subjects whose home 
conditions vary, between 15-, 16- and 17- 
year-olds, between subjects who participated 
in various religious practices. Completed 
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in 1952 as doctoral dissertation, Graduate 
Department of the School of Education, 
Fordham University. Study done by Car- 
men V. Diaz. 

Directed by Rev. John F. Gilson, S.J., 

Ph.D., 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


62. EFFECTIVE METHODS FOR TEACHING 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS TO TEEN-AGERS. 
To evaluate the effectiveness of an indi- 
rect approach to ethics through use of polls, 
group discussion, problem solving, etc. No 
completion date given. To be published 
in magazine articles. 
Rev. Lloyd Wm. Putnam, 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
63. RELIGION AS A FACTOR IN THE DELIN- 
QUENT BEHAVIOR OF CATHOLIC Boys. 
To investigate the correlation between 
strong religious background and low delin- 
quency. Methods to include religious ques- 
tionnaire, scale of religious intensity, delin- 
quency scale, correlations and statistical tests. 
To be completed in 1960 as dissertation for 
School of Education, Boston College. 
John F. Travers, Jr., 
School of Education, 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


64. PROBLEMS OF “NORMAL” YOUNG 
PEOPLE WHO SEEM TO GET INTO 
TROUBLE. 


To discover how the Church can help in 
this area. Methods include questionnaires 
to youth agencies, church organizations, gov- 
ernment agencies; discussions with youth 
groups, parents, school teachers and officers. 
Findings indicate confusion of thought be- 
tween youth and parents, lack of definition 
of “normal” boy and girl, feeling that church 
must put stress on early training in the 
home. To be completed in about two years, 
publication not decided. Sponsored by 
Dept. of Christian Education, Diocese of 
Virginia. 

J. P. Lincoln, 
110 W. Franklin St. Richmond, Va. 


65. UNDERSTANDING THE GROWING 
YOUNG ADULT — 18-23 YEARS. 


To develop better understanding of self 
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attitudes and inter-group relations at this 
age level. Methods include small group dis- 
cussions, development of conferences for 
older youth-young adults. No completion 
date set. Sponsored by Youth Department 
of the Methodist Church. 

Rev. Douglas C. Smith, 

Valley Falls Methodist Church, 

Valley Falls, N. Y. 


66. LUTHERAN YOUTH RESEARCH. 


To secure information about Lutheran 
youth and youth leaders; to develop a Lu- 
theran Youth Problems Inventory which will 
help a pastor determine the program de- 
signed to meet the needs of youth and to 
evaluate the extent to which these needs are 
being met. Methods include group inter- 
views and written inventories involving 
youth and youth leaders in 198 congrega- 
tions, chosen in a stratified random sample 
of Lutheran congregations. To be com- 
pleted in 1959. Sponsored by Youth De- 
partments; American Lutheran Church, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lutheran Free 
Church, United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; and Lutheran Brotherhood Life In- 
surance. 

Rev. Merton Strommen, 

Lutheran Youth Research, 

2122 Riverside Ave., So. Minneapolis 
4, Minn. 


67. DEVELOPMENT OF A LOCAL TESTING 
PROGRAM. 


To develop a program for testing inter- 
ests and aptitudes of high school young 
people, usable by a local youth leader to 
give valid vocational guidance to his own 
youth. Methods included comparison of 
profile placements based on group tests and 
ratings with profile placements made by 
professional vocational counselors using a 
full battery of group and individual tests. A 
battery of standardized tests has been se- 
lected. Pretests show that lay youth leaders 
can use these tests, after a one-week work- 
shop training period, to give adequate Chris- 
tian vocational guidance to their young 
people. To be completed and published in 
1960. 
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Ernest M. Ligon, Leonard A. Sibley, Jr., 
Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


68. DEVELOPMENT OF A “VISION FINDER” 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH. 


To develop an instrument for helping 
high school young people discover a realistic 
as well as idealistic “vision” or religious pur- 
pose of life. Methods include content an- 
alysis of biographies, development of repre- 
sentative life purposes, pretests with youth 
groups and conferences, revision through 
content analysis of responses. Analysis in- 
dicates that young people can use this in- 
strument to crystallize their own life pur- 
poses, that it can also be used as a method 
for evaluating learning. Printed copies of 
the instrument are available. 

Mary A. O’Brien, Elizabeth H. Hovey, 
Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


69. AN HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

To present a comprehensive picture of 
Christian Endeavor history from its begin- 
ning in 1881 to the present, based on files 
and records of the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor. To be completed in 
1959 as a dissertation for the School of Re- 
ligion, Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Robert C. Ross, 
1221 E. Broad St., Columbus 16, Ohio 

SEE ALSO the following reports: 19, 29, 
100. 

SEE ALsoO the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June, 1958, pp. 
249-284. 


BERNARDO, SISTER MARIA DEL CAR- 
MEN. The Religious Knowledge, Moral 
Judgment, and Personality Structure of a 
Selected Group of Catholic Delinquent 
Gurls. 

McCLUNG, CHARLES HARVEY. The 
Development of the Denominational 
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Youth Program im the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 1881-1954. 
METLER, JOHN WILLIAM. Youth and 
the Power to be — Some Basic Considera- 
tions in Christian Education for Helping 
Teachers Facilitate Growth in the Inner 
Self of High School Young People. 
SUTER, CARR M. A Church Curriculum 
to Meet the Needs of Middle Adolescents. 
THORNTON, EDGAR TOMASON. De- 
veloping a Youth Program Among 
Churches of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion of the United States of America, Inc. 
VAN DYKE, ALBERT H. A History of 
Youth Work in the Reformed Church 
in America. 


Vol. LII, No. 3; May-June, 1957, pp. 179- 

203. 

BAILEY, FRANCES EDNA ANNE. The 
Response of Adolescents to Selected Bible 
Passages: The Ability of Youth to Relate 
the Bible to Its Concerns. 

HOLLOWAY, LUTHER EARL. A Psycho- 
logical Study of the Religious and Moral 
Problems of Adolescents. 


SPRAGUE, RUTH L. A Study of Early 
Adolescence from the Perspectives of 
Paul Tillich's Theology and the Young 
Person’s View of Himself. 

WILSON, WILLIAM JACKSON. The Chris- 
tian Adolescent Personality with Emphasis 
on Pastoral Counseling. 


Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 

206. 

McMAHON, SISTER MIRIAM DE 
LOURDES. An investigation of the Re- 
ligious Vocational Concepts of High 
School Girls. 

MONTGOMERY, FRANK WILLIAM. An 
Experimental Study of the Comparatwe 
Comprehensibility for High School Stu- 
dents of the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions of the Bible. 


Vol. L, No. 3; May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 

191. 

HAYS, LEOPOLD MOZART. Major 
Trends in Methodist Youth Institutes 
Through 1950. 

SKEATH, DANIEL F. A Study of Local 
Religious Programs Provided in Selected 
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Protestant Churches for the Youth Mem- 
bers. 

SPIKE, ROBERT WARREN. A Guide to 
Community Social Action for Church 
Youth Groups. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954, pp. 

179-203. 

ROBERTS, GUY L. The Religious Atti- 
tudes and Backgrounds of One Hundred 
Fifty Protestant Juvenile Delinquents. 

ZERIN, EDWARD. Selected Theological 
and Educational Factors in the Personality 
Development of Jewish Youth. 


IX. ADULTS 


Studies related to adult religious and 
character education. 


70. PATTERNS OF RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 
SHIFTS FROM COLLEGE TO FOURTEEN 
YEARS LATER. 

To study the direction of shifts in reli- 
gious attitudes during post-college years. 
Methods included comparison of scores on 
Thurstone attitude tests administered while 
subjects were in college and fourteen years 
later. Findings indicate a proreligious trend 
following college years, significant relation- 
ship between religious attitudes in college 
and later church attendance, tithing, civic 
activities, etc. Published in Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. 70, No. 17, 1956; Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Washington, 
D. C. ($1.00). Limited number of reprints 
available from author. 

Erland N. P. Nelson, 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


71. CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS INTEREST: A 
RETEST AFTER 15 YEARS. 

To study changes in religious attitudes of 
men fifteen years after college graduation. 
Methods included questionnaire, interviews, 
and retest on the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values. Findings indicate a significant in- 
crease in religious value score, highly cor- 
related with church attendance and present 
ratings of Value-Energy and Self-Develop- 
ment. Completed in 1957, report published 
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in The Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 57, No. 1, July, 1958. 
Irving E. Bender, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


72. Stupby OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
CHANGES AS A RESULT OF LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIENCE IN GROUP DBEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


To discover whether participants in a 
one-week Laboratory in Group Development 
gain insight and understanding into the 
relationships between Christian experience 
and human relations problems; become bet- 
ter able to diagnose human relations situa- 
tions and apply laboratory learnings to their 
job responsibility in the church. Methods 
include: paper and pencil instruments, 
evaluating “Redemptive Fellowship,” “val- 
ues,” “Diagnostic sensivity,” “self-insight,” 
“role-taking.” To be completed before June 
1960, published as doctoral dissertation at 
Boston University School of Theology. Spon- 
sored by Methodist General Board of Edu- 
cation, Division of the Local Church; Na- 
tional Training Laboratories; Boston Uni- 
versity Human Relations Center. 

Paul M. Dietterich, 
Box 135, Wellman, Iowa 


73. A HISTORY OF THE ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND AGENCIES OF THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


To describe historical backgrounds and 
development, scope of programs, coopera- 
tion of denominational agencies in adult 
education. Sources included church school 
records, denominations reports, interviews 
with denominational officials. Completed 
1958 as doctoral dissertation, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

William H. R. Willkens, 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 
Philippi, West Virginia 


74. St. AUGUSTINE AND THE TEACHING 
OF THEOLOGY TO LAYMEN. 

To study techniques and materials used 
by St. Augustine in teaching theology to 
those lacking formal philosophical training. 
Methods included comparison of secular and 
religious education in IV Century, North 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Africa, study of the “ex professo” method- 
ology of St. Augustine, comparison of his 
theory with his teaching practice. Completed 
in 1957 as a dissertation for Pontificial 
Gregorian University, Rome. 

Joseph A. Ross, S.J., 

St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

SEE ALSO the following “Abstracts of 

Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June, 1958, pp. 

249-284. 

DEFFNER, DONALD LOUIS. The Church's 

._ Role in Adult Education. 

HADSELL, JOHN SIDNEY. Some Princi- 
ples and Methods for Teaching the Chris- 
tian Faith to Adults Through the Use of 
the Bible. 

McCOY, LEE H. The Church at Work in 
Adult Education. 


Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 

206. 

GARRETT, CHARLES WESLEY. A Cur- 
riculum Structure for Older Persons in 
the Church Based Upon a Study of the 
Opinions of Ministers and Older Persons. 


Vol. L, No. 3; May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 

191. 

ELKIN, HARRY. Adult Jewish Educa- 
tion in the United States. 

GRAY, ROBERT M. A Study of the Per- 
sonal Adjustment of the Older Person in 
the Church. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954, pp. 
179-203. 
POUPKO, BERNARD A. Forms of Jewish 
Adult Religious Education in America. 


X. COLLEGES 


Studies related to religious and character 
education in colleges. 


75. A STUDY OF VIEWS IN EDUCATION. 
To describe the nature of the beliefs that 
undergird the teacher-education program in 
colleges of the Augustana Lutheran Church. 
Methods include attitude scales and ques- 
tionnaires addressed to college teachers and 
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administrators, survey of school publications. 
Preliminary findings indicate that faculty 
members appear to have given little thought 
to educational principles and practices; that 
there is little homogeneity in current pro- 
grams of teacher education in schools 
studied; that faculty members tend to be 
disposed to the outlooks of idealism as con- 
trasted to experimentalism. To be com- 
pleted in 1960 as Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Karl Filip Vikner, Department of 

Education, 

Gustavus Adolphus College, 

St. Peter, Minn. 


76. EVALUATION OF ‘THEOLOGICAL IN- 
STRUCTION. 


To rethink the content of religious in- 
struction in order to satisfy the genuine 
needs and interests of students. Methods 
include serious experimentation in the re- 
shaping of courses, checked by the judgment 
of experienced teachers in the field. 

Bernard Cooke, S.J., 


Chairman, Department of Theology, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


. AN EVALUATIVE STUDY OF UNDER- 
GRADUATE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS IN SELECTED CHURCH-RE- 
LATED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Analysis of the quantity and quality of 

religious education work in Protestant insti- 
tutions of higher education. Forty-six cri- 
teria were developed from study of the lit- 
erature, applied to ninety liberal arts and 
science colleges representing twenty-one 
Protestant denominations. All colleges pro- 
fessed allegiance to Christian values, preva- 
lent emphasis on providing a favorable en- 
vircament for growth in Christian living. 
Most colleges were successful in developing 
an already established student interest in 
religious activities; only a few were succeed- 
ing in interesting non-active students. Com- 
pleted in 1955 as dissertation for Graduate 
College, University of Denver. 

Kenneth G. Brown, 

1216 Highland Ave., Mankato, Minn. 
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78. REPORTS OF CLASSROOM EFFORTS TO 
ASSIST STUDENTS IN A REEVALUATION 
AND CONSIDERATION OF THEIR PAT- 
TERN OF VALUES. 


To assemble reports of class experiments 
designed to encourage student rethinking 
of value patterns. Reports were received 
from professors teaching in many types of 
colleges, levels of college work and subject 
matter areas. Papers were presented at a 
conference. Material from conference to be 
edited for publication during 1959. Spon- 
sored by Association for Higher Education, 
Danforth Foundation, Dr. Lew Mayhew, Dr. 
Huston Smith. 

Marjorie Carpenter (Ph.D.), 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


79. RELIGIOUS SURVEY. 

To study the religious life of Catholic 
students and the effectiveness of theology or 
religion courses. Questionnaires given to all 
Catholic students in religion courses at the 
institution. First given in September, 1956, 
to be given again in September, 1959. Re- 
sults available on request. 

Rev. Thomas L. Campbell, CS.C,, 
King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
80. AN EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF THE INSTITUTES OF RELIGION 
IN THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 

To determine the extent to which admin- 
istrators, teachers and students feel that the 
objectives of this college religious education 
program are being achieved. Two ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all Institute teachers 
in the Church School system and to a ran- 
dom sample of senior or graduate students 
of the program. To be completed during 
1959, abstracts or information available on 
request. 

Paul H. Dunn, 
1002 W. 36th St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


81. RELIGIOUS FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
SELECTION OF A CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGE. 

To study the significance of the “Chris- 
tian atmosphere for spiritual and character 
growth” type of appeal in college literature 
for prospective college students and their 
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parents. Methods to include interviews with 
students newly-arrived at college, ranking of 
a list of possible factors. To be completed 
during 1960 as doctoral dissertation for the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Robert A. Preston, Dean of Students, 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 


82. THE ADMINISTRATION OF A BAPTIST 
STUDENT CENTER ON THE STATE OR 
PRIVATE COLLEGE CAMPUS. 


To determine primary and secondary ob- 
jectives of such centers, to develop a pro- 
gram based on these objectives. Methods 
included questionnaire to forty-two Baptist 
student centers, campus visits and personal 
interviews. Findings indicate that the Bap- 
tist student center is an essential part of the 
total Southern Baptist program of Christian 
education; that the primary objective of the 
center is to provide a positively spiritual 
Christian ministry to the university com- 
munity; that the secondary objectives are to 
provide for social and recreational needs of 
Baptist responsibility at the university; that 
the director is the key person in the admin- 
istration of the center. Other findings re- 


lated to facilities, financial support, rela- 
tions with local Baptist churches. Completed 
1958, dissertation available at Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary Library, Sem- 
inary Hill Station, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Charles W. Barnes, 
Box 6247, University, Alabama 


83. INQUIRY RELATIVE TO ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF STUDENT RELIGIOUS ACTIVI- 
TIES IN TAX-SUPPORTED COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 

A three-page questionnaire was sent to 24 
mid-western state or municipally-supported 
institutions. Not published, but an abstract 
of pertinent information and general con- 
clusions will be sent on request. Sponsored 
by Wayne State University Office of Reli- 
gious Activities. 

Hubert G. Locke, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Mich. 


84. STUDY OF CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
IN EDUCATION. 

To discover what factors, in the opinion 

of students and faculty members, are most 
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influential in character modification in 20 
selected colleges and universities. Assistant 
directors of the study lived with students 
in dormitories and fraternities, using partici- 
pant-observed approach, modified by inter- 
views. Study to be completed in 1959 and 
published in book form by the sponsor, The 
American Council on Education. 
Dr. Edward D. Eddy, Jr., 
Vice-President and Provost, 
University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 

SEE ALSO the following reports: 23, 25, 
70, 71, 99. 

SEE ALSO the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June, 1958, pp. 

249-284. 

ARNOLD, EUGENE R. Survey of Reli- 
gious Activities of Liberal Arts Colleges 
related to Churches Composing the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. 

ERPESTAD, EMIL. Axgustana College: A 
Venture in Christian Education. 

KIRKMAN, RALPH EVERETT. A Plan 
of Christian Higher Education for Ar- 
kansas Baptists. 

LEWIS, ELMER C. A History of Secondary 
and Higher Education in Negro Schools 
Related to the Disciples of Christ. 

SHUNK, WILLIAM R. The Role of the 
Christian College in Training Lay Lead- 
ership. 

WAKE, ORVILLE WENTWORTH. A 
History of Lynchburg College, 1903-1953. 

YEAGER, IVER F. Value and General 
Education: A Critical Study of Wieman’s 
Theory of Value as Applied to Higher 
Education. 

WOLFRAM, DONALD JUSTIN. The 
Protestant Church-related College in 
America: Religions the Integrative Force 
in Higher Education. 

Vol. LII, No. 3; May-June, 1957, pp. 179- 

203. 

DONNELLON, JOHN A. The Administra- 
tion of Catholic-Action in Catholic Col- 
leges for Men in the United States. 
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HILLILA, BERNARD HUGO PAUL. Wag- 
ner College Policy Toward Constituency 
and Community. 

JANSON, WILLIAM ALBERT, JR, A 
Program of Religion for “Christian Col- 
lege.” 

MCAULEY, ROY. Some Factors of Success 
and Stability in Selected Small Church- 
Related Colleges. 

PATTERSON, JOSEPH NORENZO. A 
Study of the History of the Contribution 
of the American Missionary Association 
to the Higher Education of the Negro — 
With Special Reference to Fie Selected 
Colleges Founded by the Association, 
1865-1900. 

SCANLON, LATHRUN I. Student Gov- 
ernment in Catholic Colleges for Women 
in the United States. 

WARDEN, LEONARD CLAIRE. An Ef- 
fective Ministry to College Students: A 
Study of the Local Pastor in Ohio Meth- 
odism. 


Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 

206. 

ABENDROTH, EMERSON IRVIN. A 
Functional Orientation for Creative Chris- 
tian Living. 

BALLENGER, M. C. Christian Commit- 
ment in College Administration. 

IRWIN, PAUL B. A Study of the Student 
Personnel Program of the School of Re- 
ligion, University of Southern Colifornia, 
and Recommendations for its Improve- 
ment. 

KLAPERMAN, GILBERT. The Beginnings 
of Yeshiva University. 


Vol. L, No. 3; May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 
191. 
BEIMFOHR, HERMAN NELSON. Types 
of Leadership as Found in the Practice of 


Professional Workers im the Wesley 
Foundations of the Methodist Church. 
CORRIGAN, ANTHONY B. Financial 

Support of Roman Catholic Colleges and 
Universities in the United States. 
HOPKINS, JOSEPH MARTIN. The Rela- 
tionship of Certain Factors in College 
Church Relations Programs to Church 
Support or Denominational Colleges. 
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STAPLES, GEORGE. What is a Chris- 
tian College? A Philosophy for Church- 
Related Higher Education. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954, pp. 

179-203. 

DALEY, JOHN M. Georgetown College: 
The First Fifty Years. 

GATES, EDWARD D. The Religion of 
College Students with Special Reference 
to Bradley University Students. 

KILHEFNER, GALEN C. Student Person- 
nel Services in the Colleges of the Church 
of the Brethren. 

McCAMMON, WILLIAM H.,, JR. The 
Implications of Group Dynamics in a Pro- 
gram of Religious Activities for College 
Students. 

ROSSMAN, GEORGE PARKER, JR. Prot- 
estant Cooperation on State University 
Campuses. 

SIMONITSCH, ROLAND GERARD (The 
Reverend). The Organization of Reli- 
gious Instruction in Catholic Colleges for 
Men. 

SPRUNT, DAVID WORTH. Christ and 
Higher Education. 


XI. HOME AND FAMILY 


Studies which give insight into the 
role of the family in religious and char- 
acter education. 


85. RELIGIOUS SOURCES OF PARENTAL AT- 
TUDES TOWARD INDEPENDENCE TRAIN- 
ING. 

To learn whether Protestants and Catho- 
lics differ significantly in the ages at which 
they expect their children to achieve inde- 
pendence. An independence item ques- 
tionnaire (Winterbottom) was administered 
to parents of elementary school children in 
Lutheran and Catholic schools. Findings in- 
dicate that Protestants differ from Catholics 
significantly in expecting earlier indepen- 
dence in their children. Other influential 
factors include educational level of parents 
and sex (mothers expect earlier indepen- 
dence). Completed in 1957 as M.A. disser- 
tation, St. Louis University, possible journal 
publication. 
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Sister Eileen Dempsey, D. C. 

Child Center of Our Lady of Grace, 
St. Louis, University, 

5320 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


86. CHANGING OBSERVANCE OF TRADI- 
TIONAL JEWISH RELIGIOUS PRACTICES: 
A STUDY OF GENERATIONS. 


To study changes in the observance of 
traditional religious practices during the 
course of two generations. Questionnaire 
and interview with freshmen university stu- 
dents. Findings indicate that religious ob- 
servances decreased from grandparents 
(mainly first-generation immigrants) to 
parents, from parents to children. Rate of 
change seems to have slowed down, and 
may be approaching a minimum or core. 
Observances which decreased most were 
frequent, inconvenient, involving economic 
sacrifice or wide difference from accepted 
social norms. Completed in 1956 as Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Maryland. Avail- 
able from University Microfilms. 

Meyer Greenberg, 
Box 187, College Park, Md. 


87. HOME DYNAMICS STUDY. 


To study dynamic factors producing a fa- 
vorable family climate for home teaching 
of religion and character. Methods included 
questionnaire survey of approximately 600 
families, describing the influence of various 
personality and situational factors on their 
home teaching of religion; intercorrelation 
and cluster analysis of the interrelationships 
among these factors in both effective and 
ineffective home teaching situations. Ap- 
proximately 250 dynamic interaction pat- 
terns influencing family climate were iso- 
lated and described. Pretest evidence indi- 
cates that families can make significant 
changes in family climate by using these dy- 
namics. Completed in 1957, publications 
now in process. Initial description of study 
published in Union College Studies in Char- 
acter Research, Vol. 1, No. 6. 

Ernest M. Ligon, Leona J. Smith, 
Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. 


88. A STUDY OF THE CHURCH RELATION- 
SHIPS OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN IN 
THE ELEMENTARY DIVISION OF THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL. 

To discover the extent to which parents 
of children enrolled in church schools are 
related to the program of the church school 
or church; implications for recruitment 
methods, integration of children from non- 
church families, family participation in re- 
ligious education. Methods included survey 
of all children enrolled in 325 churches, se- 
lected at random from the 20 member de- 
nominations of the National Council. Find- 
ings indicate few children enrolled whose 
parents are not church members; parents of 
71% of children participate in some church 
activity; great difference in parent-church 
relationshp between various denominations; 
family participation in most church groups 
is on social level rather than in serious edu- 
cational activity. Completed in 1958 by 
Bureau of Research and Survey, National 
Council of Churches. Mimeographed re- 
port available on request. 

Helen F. Spaulding, 
National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


89. FAMILY EDUCATION RESEARCH FOR 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

To summarize all relevant data concerning 
Presbyterian (and American middle-class) 
families, to aid in more realistic program 
and curricula planning. Methods include 
consultation with experts, study of existing 
research, questionnaires to Presbyterian pas- 
tors, group interviews with Presbyterian 
families, experimental studies to test data. 
Begun in July, 1956, to be completed by 
spring, 1960. Findings available in work- 
ing papers, eventually in magazine articles 
and books. Sponsored by United Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education. 

Dr. J. C. Wynn, Dr. Roy W. Fairchild, 
Board of Christian Education, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


90. LEVELS OF HOME PARTICIPATION IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


To discover various levels at which par- 
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ents participate in religious education of 
children. Methods included content analysis 
of parents’ reports on home teaching of 
lessons, categorization according to number 
and type of activities reported; validation of 
hypothesized levels; content analysis to give 
insights to most effective types of partici- 
pation at each level. Findings describe five 
graduated levels of home participation 
which give useful guidance for parents, 
church school teachers, orientation classes 
and curriculum writers. Study completed 
in 1958, findings published in Adventures 
in Character Education, Vol. 16, No. 5; 
Vol. 17, No. 2. 

Leonard A. Sibley, Jr.,’ 

Character Research Project, 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


91. EFFECTIVENESS OF HOME TEACHING 
IN LEARNING ATTITUDES PERTAINING 

TO OUR CULTURE. 
To discover whether home teaching of 
religion produces any significant effects in 
character growth. Methods included study 


of scores on an Opinion Survey designed for 


this study. Findings indicate that home 
participation is effective, particularly in 
helping the child to apply ideals to actual 
life situations; that effective home participa- 
tion demands curricular materials designed 
especially for that purpose. Completed in 
1957, published in Union College Studies 
in Character Research, Vol. 1, No. 16. 

Mary A. O’Brien, 

Character Research Project, 

Union College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. 


92. THE CHURCH AND HOME: A CHURCH 

SCHOOL CURRICULUM COMPARISON. 

To compare provisions for church-home 

partnership in three denominational cur- 
ricula: Evangelical and Reformed, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Presbyterian, U.S.A. Methods 
included evaluation of materials for parents, 
teachers and pupils at Junior, Junior High, 
and Senior High age levels. Completed in 
1958 as B.D. thesis, available through Lan- 
caster Theological Seminary Library, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Barry E. Kern, 

106 W. McMicken Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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SEE ALSO the following reports: 7, 8, 16, 
17. 

SzE ALSO the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June 1958, pp. 249- 

284. 

COX, CHRISTINE. A Study of the Re- 
ligious Practices, Values and Attitudes in 
A Selected Group of Families. 

DAY, HOWARD C. The Relation of the 
Home to Juvenile Delinquency. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3; May-June, 1954, pp. 

179-203. 

LOUGHERY, SISTER BERNARD FRAN- 
CIS. Parental Rights in American Educa- 
tional Law: Their Bases and Implementa- 
tion. 

LYNN, ERCELL VERNON. Parents as 
Religious Educators: An Approach to 
Family-Centered Christian Education. 


XII. LAY RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


Studies relating to the personal quali- 
ties, attitudes and training of lay 
teachers of religious and character edu- 
cation. 


93. THE INTERNAL DYNAMICS OF TEACH- 
ERS OF JUNIOR AGE CHILDREN. 


To study how teachers of Junior age chil- 
dren in church schools understand and feel 
about their role. A random selection of 
Baptist teachers with at least two years’ ex- 
perience will be interviewed concerning 
teaching experiences, attitudes toward cur- 
riculum, religious concepts, understanding of 
children in classes; categorization into major 
representative types of teacher's experience; 
analysis of these types in the light of Buber 
and Sherrill’s “teacher.” To be completed 
in 1959 as Master’s Dissertation, University 
of Chicago Divinity School. 

Miss Ruth Watson, 
5482 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


94. Ways OF ASSESSING ATTITUDES OF 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS AND SU- 
PERVISORS TOWARD CHURCH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. 
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Assessment of attitudes toward curricu- 
lum as a help in curriculum revision. Meth- 
ods include conferences, interviews and 
questionnaires, studying attitudes of key 
church leaders, members of committees on 
Christian education, supervisors and teach- 
ers. To be developed during 1958-59 as a 
dissertation for Teachers’ College Columbia 
University, and Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Rev. Chester M. Wetzel, 

West Side Presbyterian Church, 

W. Ridgewood Ave. at S. Monroe St., 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


95. CHANGES IN ATTITUDE AND ACTION 
RESULTING FROM A ONE MONTH RESI- 
DENTIAL COURSE OF STUDY IN CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION. 

To evaluate and revise procedures used 
in a one-month residential course for lay 
people. Methods include personal inter- 
views using a standardized schdeule, a few 
mailed questionnaires. To be completed 


during 1958. No publication, but findings 
available on request. 


Rev. B. L. Oaten, 
Five Oaks, Paris, Ontario 


96. STUDY OF THE ACCREDITED LEADER- 
SHIP TRAINING PROGRAM. 


To evaluate the success of the present pat- 
tern of accreditation of interdenominational 
leadership training schools as it related to 
faculty, students and planning committee. 
Methods include questionnaires to all deans, 
faculty, students and planning committee 
members of schools held in the autumn of 
1958. To be completed in 1959. Spon- 
sored by Bureau of Research and Survey, 
and Department of Administration and 
Leadership, National Council of Churches. 

J. Blaine Fister, Helen F. Spaulding, 
National Council of Churches, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


97. TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS IN CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION. 

To determine minimum training tech- 
niques and standards for leaders in local par- 
ish situations. Methods include experimental 
courses in a cross-section of parishes. Pre- 
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liminary evaluation at the end of 1958-59 
instruction season, more extensive testing in 
1959-60, completion in the fall of 1960. To 
be privately published and distributed 
through the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, Episcopal Diocese of Michigan. 

The Rev. Donald E. Bodley, 

63 E. Hancock Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 


98. A PROGRAM OF LEADERSHIP EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOLS OF 
THE METHODIST CHURCH IN THE BRIT- 
ISH CARIBBEAN. 


To formulate an effective program of 
leadership education to meet the special 
needs of the existing Sunday church schools 
of the British Caribbean. Methods included 
questionnaire survey and sociological analy- 
sis of these churches. Findings showed little 
interest by men in church membership or 
church school; more emphasis by schools on 
social functions and gifts than on teaching 
activities. Sponsored by Program of Ad- 
vanced Religious Studies, Union Theological 
Seminary; and Methodist World Crusade. 
Completed 1958, copies of report on file 
at library of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; The World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Association, 
International Missionary Council; Methodist 
Missionary Society. 

David Ian Mitchell, 
Mackenzie Mission, Demerara River, 
British Guiana, South America 


99. A COLLEGE CURRICULUM FOR RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION IN A RURAL 
CHURCH. 


To survey present plans for training effec- 
tive leadership for religious education in 
rural churches. Methods included question- 
naire and field surveys. Completed 1957 as 
dissertation for Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Lewis W. Newman, 
University of Corpus Christi, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

SEE ALSO the following report: 72. 

SEE Aso the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 
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Vol. LIII, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 

249-284. 

EISENHOWER, WILLIAM M. A Study 
of Reactions of Sunday Church School 
Teachers to Child Behavior in their Class- 
rooms. 

JOHNSON, ESTHER I. The Development 
of a Program of Teacher-Training in the 
Junior Department of the Madison Av- 
enue Presbyterian Church with Special 
Concern for Relating Christian Faith to 
Educational Practice. 

McDOWELL, JOHN DEAN. Developing 
Guides for the Demonstration Teaching 
Schools in the Presbytery of Boston. 

SHUNK, WILLIAM R. The Role of the 
Christian College in Training Lay Lead- 
ership. 


Vol. LII, No. 3; May-June, 1957, pp. 179- 
203. 
BROWN, FRANK REGINALD. Training 
Centers for Leadership Education. 
MCOLASH, FRANCIS J. A Study of At- 
titudes of Sunday School Teachers Toward 
Their Teaching Experiences and Implica- 


tions for a Program of Teacher Education. 


Vol. LI, No. 3; May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 

206. 

SNYDER, ALTON G. The Response of 
Lay Church Leaders to Democratic Group- 
Centered Leadership in Two Series of 
Workshop Meetings. 

THOMPSON, GEORGE HENRY. A 
Handbook for Leadership Development 
in the Church. 

XIII. PROFESSIONAL RELIGIOUS 
WORKERS 


Studies relating to the personal quals- 
ties, attitudes and training of ministers, 
directors of religious education, and 
other professional workers in religious 
and character education. 


XIII-A. SELECTION 
100. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
CALL TO CHURCH-RELATED SERVICE. 


Methods used to influence young people 
to heed call to church-related vocations; fac- 
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tors influencing that call, later change of 
mind regarding call; importance of religious 
education in determining call. Methods in- 
clude library research and questionnaire to 
seminary students. To be completed in 1959 
as dissertation for Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

Walter D. Draughton, Jr., 

Professor of Religious Education, 

Baptist Bible Institute, Graceville, Fla. 


101. MOTIVATION FOR THE CHRISTIAN 


MINISTRY. 


To discover how motivational factors in 
men preparing for the ministry differ from 
those in men preparing for other vocations. 
Methods include questionnaire and depth 
interview with pre-theological college stu- 
dents, and students preparing for other oc- 
cupations who have religious background. 
Preliminary findings indicate no marked 
differences in sociological and psychological 
factors, some economic differences; need for 
study of differences between churches 
which send many men into ministry, those 
which send none. To be completed within 
two years, publication now uncertain. 

Harry DeWire, 
1833 Auburn Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio 


102. THE MINIsTRY STUDY. 

To provide objective information as a 
background for thinking and discussion 
about the nature of the ministry today; to 
provide objective information about the cor- 
relation of test scores and the various pat- 
terns of performance in the ministry; to de- 
velop tests specifically for ministerial candi- 
dates. See “A Study of Testing as Related 
to the Ministry,” Religious Education, Vol. 
LIII, No. 3, May-June 1958, pp. 243-248. 
Working papers published periodically, the 
most recent on “The Motivations of Minis- 
terial Candidates.” 

Frederick R. Kling, 
Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 


103. PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF MIN- 
ISTERIAL EFFECTIVENESS. 


To discover types of personality patterns 
associated with differing types and degrees 
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of effectiveness in ministerial leadership. 
Extensive battery of personality tests, case 
histories and psychiatric interviews being 
used with all male seminary students over 
a ten-year period. Test results being cor- 
related with seminary performance, effec- 
tiveness ratings and descriptions by ecclesi- 
astical supervisors and of pastoral relations 
committees in local churches. Preliminary 
findings indicate clearcut differentiation in- 
to personality pattern groupings, work still 
in progress on differentiation into types and 
degrees of ministerial effectiveness. Study 
to be completed in 1965, reports of signifi- 
cant findings to be published in professional 
journals beginning in 1959. Sponsored by 
lliff School of Theology and the University 
of Denver. 

Dr. Howard M. Ham, 

Iliff School of Theology, 

2201 South University Blvd., 

Denver 10, Colo. 


104. A PERSONALITY INVENTORY. 


To design, administer and evaluate a test- 
ing instrument for assessing the personality 
of church-related vocational workers, to dis- 


cover personality patterns of successful 


workers. Methods include development of 
personality theory consistent with Christian 
principles, design and testing of inventory, 
administration to high-standing members of 
church-related vocations. Inconclusive pre- 
liminary findings indicate similar person- 
ality patterns among successful members of 
various church-related vocations. To be 
completed in 1959 as D.R.E. dissertation at 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 
New Orleans, La. 

J. Bruce Evans, 

Box 1309, Baton Rouge, La. 


105. EVALUATION OF CANDIDATES FOR RE- 
LIGIOUS ORDERS. 

To study the possibility of predicting 
good and poor performance during the No- 
vitiate. Thematic Apperception Test used 
with a scoring method allowing diagnosis 
of philosophy of life and attitudes in various 
areas. 100 boys, age 14-18, were studied. 
Preliminary results indicate some predictive 
validity. Pilot study completed 1958, com- 
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plete study to be completed in about two 
years. Publication as dissertation and in 
monograph or professional journal. Study 
being done by Brother Michael, F.S.C. 

Dr. Magda B. Arnold, 

Loyola University, Dept. of Psychology, 

6526 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 


106. CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES, DE- 
TERMINED BY TAT SEQUENTIAL AN- 
ALYSIS, BETWEEN TEACHERS RATED 
BY THEIR PUPILS AT THE EXTREMES 
IN TEACHING EFFICIENCY. 

To discover distinguishing characteristics 
of good and poor teachers at a more basic 
level than such criteria as intelligence, prepa- 
ration, external conduct as ascertained by be- 
havior sampling procedures, and responses 
to the ordinary personality inventory. Meth- 
ods included establishment of two criterion 
groups of Sisters within one religious order 
on the basis of ratings made by pupils on 
the Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale (S.M. 
Amatora); search for differences between 
pairs of teachers on the basis of TAT Se- 
quential Analysis methods developed by 
Magda B. Arnold. Findings showed that 
it was possible to discriminate perfectly 
between high-rated and low-rated teachers. 
The Scoring key lists many specific differ- 
ences; the basic differences can be summar- 
ized as an habitual disposition to view life 
realistically and to respond constructively to 
its demands on the part of high-rated teach- 
ers. A religious teacher's habitual basic dis- 
position toward life in general is a greater 
factor in her acceptance by pupils than are 
the truths and attitudes to which she gives 
conscious expression. This finding holds 
for elementary and secondary school teachers, 
whether they score high or low in intelli- 
gence. Completed during 1958 as a disser- 
tation at Loyola University, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Innocentia, S.S.N.D., 
Notre Dame of the Lake College, 
Mequon, Wis. 


XIII-B. TRAINING 


107. MINOR SEMINARY EDUCATION AND 
THE PAPAL DOCUMENTS. 


To consider actual practice in minor 
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seminaries in the light of Papal directives 
and decrees governing curriculum and meth- 
ods. Findings show that the educational sys- 
tem and curriculum of Maryknoll Junior 
Seminary agree with the broad outlines of 
the Papal documents, that the junior semi- 
nary is preferable to the ordinary high school 
for the training of young men interested in 
the priesthood, that the junior seminary 
trains boys more adequately in manners and 
social etiquette than the home. Completed 
in 1957 as dissertation for Department of 
Education, University of Scranton, Scranton 
3, Pa. 

Rev. Richard H. Allen, M.M., 

Maryknoll Junior Seminary, 

Clarks Green, Pa. 


108. A CLINICAL EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
INTERPERSONAL GROUP PROCESSES 
WITH INFERENCES FOR THE RELI- 
GIOUS WORKER. 

To investigate the potential value of in- 
tensive group psychotherapy for the average 
successfully-functioning religious worker. 
Methods included personality inventories 


(Bernreuter plus three developed especially 
for this study) and personal case records 


based on four groups. Findings indicate 
that group psychotherapeutic procedures can 
improve the personality of a healthy indi- 
vidual and increase vocational usefulness and 
potential; that such activity should be in- 
cluded in the programs of most academic 
institutions of higher learning. Completed 
in 1959 as doctoral dissertation for New 
Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New 
Orleans, La. 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 

William C. Young, 

New Orleans, La. 


109. AN APPRAISAL OF TwO TYPES OF 
PRE-MINISTERIAL TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
— MIssourR! SYNOD. 

To appraise two kinds of pre-ministerial 
training of the Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod: private and synodically-owned schools 
and colleges with emphasis on language and 
religious study; vs. public schools with em- 
phasis on liberal arts and sciences. A Min- 
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isterial Aptitude Test developed to measure 
“spiritual maturity,” “Bible knowledge,” 
“doctrinal knowledge” and “adult Christian 
behavior.” Findings indicate that the ef- 
fectiveness of a pre-ministerial program 
does not seem to be reduced with respect 
to spiritual maturity when part or all of 
the student’s preparatory work at high 
school level is in a public school; that the 
Ministerial Aptitude Test appears to meas- 
ure factors other than intelligence and may 
be useful in predicting success in ministerial 
training. Completed in 1954 as doctoral 
dissertation, University of Minnesota. Dés- 
sertation Abstracts, Vol. XIV, No. 11, 1954; 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Willy August Poehler, 

1245 Carroll Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


110. FIELD WoORK EXPERIENCES WITH 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN SEMINARY 
TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY. 


To determine the nature and extent of 
field work experiences with children and 
youth offered either as required or elective 
courses in the seminary training of the min- 
istry. Methods include questionnaires to 
accredited A.A.T.S. seminaries and to grad- 
uates of the class of 1952 in these institu- 
tions. Findings describe various patterns of 
field work and graduates’ reactions to their 
field work experiences. Completed in 1957 
as dissertation through Northwestern Uni- 
versity, article in Religous Education, Vol. 
LIII, No. 3, May-June 1958, pp. 285-289. 

Dorothea K. Wolcott, 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 


111. FigLD WorK PROJECT IN CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 


How effectively to conduct a controlled 
field work training project for seminary stu- 
dents similar in controls and results to the 
summer programs of the Council for Clini- 
cal Training. Methods include tape record- 
ings of class sessions, analysis of the dynam- 
ics of this report session. To be completed 
during 1960. 

Sponsored by the Seminary and The Edu- 
cational Center, 3621 DeTonty St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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Gray M. Blandy, 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest, 

606 Ratherone Pl., Austin, Tex. 


XIII-C. PERSONAL QUALITIES 
AND ROLES 


112. WHAT IS THE TEACHING ROLE OF 
THE MINISTER IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, US.? 


Includes data on what ministers are doing 
in many fields connected with education. 
Report available through Board of Christian 
Education, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

David B. Walthall, Regional Director, 
36 Hunter St., S.W., Adianta 3, Ga. 


113. THE EDUCATIONAL ROLE OF PARISH 
MINISTER IN THE EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH. 


To define the educational role played by 
ministers, their strengths, weaknesses and 
effectiveness in that role, as a basis for fu- 
ture training and planning. Methods in- 
clude questionnaire sampling of active par- 
ish ministers. Findings indicate pastors’ at- 
titudes favorable toward religious education, 
see most of parish ministry as educational; 
vague definition of educational process, little 
vision or positive planning, restricted pat- 
terns. Completed 1951, privately printed by 
Board of Christian Education and Publica- 
tion, E & R Church, title: “Pastors are 
Teachers.” 

Elmer F. Ansley, 
1720 Chouteau, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
114. THE CONSERVATIVE RABBI. 

To study the socio-economic, religious, 
educational and cultural background of this 
branch of the Jewish clergy. Quantitative 
questionnaire used for exhaustive compari- 
son to two groups at Seminary. Completed 
1958, to appear as a study in forthcoming 
Essays in Jewish Life and Thought, Colum- 
bia University Press. 

Arthur Mertzberg, 
83 Glenwood Rd., Englewood, N. J. 


115. CAREER PATTERNS OF MINISTERS 
WITHIN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH — 
MISSOURI SYNOD. 


To study the various types of ministerial 
careers, the process of decision-making by 
which ministers move from one parish to 
another, the ways in which the minister 
evaluates his own “success.” Methods in- 
clude analysis of previous studies, personnel 
histories to establish statistical profile of 
ministerial careers, intensive interview re- 
garding decision to move from one parish 
to another, proportional sampling of various 
types of ministers. Data to be gathered 
during 1959, to be available as Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Sponsored by Lutheran Brotherhood In- 
surance Co., Committee on Scholarly Re- 
search, Missouri Synod, Lutheran Church. 

Ross P. Scherer, Dept. of Sociology and 
Social Work, 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 


116. THE CHURCH DriRECTOR’s RELATION 
TO THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN. 

What is being done in local churches 
which ‘have directors of education for the 
Christian growth of their children, to what 
extent are possibilities of this field being 
fulfilled. Methods include exploration of 
literature, questionnaires, to American Baptist 
directors. Completed in 1958 as dissertation 
for Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 

Gertrude W. Revoir (Mrs. Lester C.), 
540 Center St., Redlands, Calif. 


117. A StuDY OF WOMEN DIRECTORS OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE PAR- 
ISHES OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

To study preparation, responsibilities and 
status of present women directors. Meth- 
ods include questionnaires, interviews, cor- 

respondence and visitations, with 250-300 

full and parttime women directors. To be 

completed in 1959 as a dissertation for the 

Ed.D. degree, Duke University. 

Rev. W. Robert Insko, 

Chaplain to Episcopal Students, 
University of North Carolina, 

501 Rosemary St., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


118. PARISH WORKERS IN THE EVANGELI- 
CAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
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To discover what the Parish Worker is 
actually doing and training for this work. 
Projected as Ed.D. program at New York 
University. 

Alida Storaasli, 
235 E. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


119. THE EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY OF THE 
ASSOCIATIONAL MISSIONARY. 


To discover what portion of the work of 
the Associational Missionary in the Southern 
Baptist Church is related to religious edu- 
cation. Methods include examination of 
reports of missionaries and denominational 
minutes. Preliminary findings indicate little 
reporting of education work by others than 
the missionaries themselves. To be com- 
pleted in 1959. 

Foy Rogers, Bellevue, Texas 


XIII-D. OTHER 


120. ATTITUDES OF MINISTERS TOWARD 
THE COUNSELING OF BEHAVIORAL 
PROBLEMS. 

Questionnaire survey and interviews indi- 
cate significant difference between ministers 
and professional counselors in attitudes to- 
ward behavioral problems; direct correla- 
tion between attitude and social class rating. 
Completed 1957, results to be published. 

Dr. John Hanitach, School of Education, 
University of Kansas City, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

El] Dean Kohrs, 

110 Main St., Flemington, New Jeresy 


121. CHURCH LEADERS’ ATTITUDES To- 
WARD AGGRESSIVE, NON-AGGRESSIVE 
AND IMMORAL BEHAVIOR. 

To determine extent to which church 
leaders appreciate the mental hygiene impli- 
cations of aggressive and non-aggressive be- 
havior, response of environment to them. 
Questionnaires and interview with directors 
of religious education, ministers and church 
members. Completed June, 1958, available 
as dissertation from University of Kentucky. 

Richard C. White, 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

SEE ALso the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
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tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3, May-June, 1958, pp. 

249-284. 

HAYCOCK, RUTH CAMILLA. Awdio- 
visual Competencies Needed by Religious 
Education W orkers in Protestant Churches 
and Pre-service Training in These Compe- 
tencies. 

MAYE, ARTHUR I. A Handbook for 
Area Directors of Christian Education in 
the American Baptist Convention. 


Vol. LII, No. 3, May-June, 1957, pp. 179- 

203. 

HOPKA, ERICH P. An Investigation of 
the Nature of Physical Science Education 
for Pre-Theological Students at Lutheran 
Colleges. 

MANKER, CHARLES CLARENCE, JR. 
An Analysis of the Problem of Integra- 
tion in the Curriculum of the Theological 
Seminary. 

OWEN, LLEWELYN ARNOLD. An Evalu- 
ation of Field Work Guidance at the 
Oberlin College Graduate School of The- 
ology. 

SHISSLER, HENRY HARRISON. An Ex- 
periment in Attitudinal Outcomes Re- 
sulting from Seminary Courses in “The 
Church and Community.” 

THOMPSON, JORGEN S. A Study of the 
Relationships Between Certain Measured 
Psychological Variables and Achievement 
in the First Year of Theological Seminary 
Work. 


Vol. LI, No. 3, May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 

206. 

CANNON, R.C. A Source Book in Train- 
ing Christian Education Leaders. 

HARRIS, PHILIP B. The Youth Director. 

MARTIN, STANLEY H. A Twenty-Year 
Survey of the Functional Aspects of 
Methodist Theological Education. 

SAYES, JAMES OTTIS. The Vocational 
Religious Education Leader in the Church 
of the Nazarene, 

SCHWARTZ, THEODORE W. Some Im- 
lications of Group Dynamics Research 
for the Minister as Administrator. 
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Vol. L, No. 3, May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 

191. 

BEIMFOHR, HERMAN NELSON. Types 
of Leadership as Found in the Practice 
of Professional Workers in the Wesley 
Foundations of the Methodist Church. 

PERLOW, BERNARD DAVID. Imstitu- 
tions for the Education of the Modern 
Rabbi in Germany. 

SHELTON, GENTRY ALLEN. A Study 
of the Directors of Christian Education 
in Churches of the Disciples of Christ in 
the United States. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3, May-June, 1954, pp. 

179-203. 

SERGEANT, MAURICE DEAN. A Plan 
for Designing an Integrating Curriculum 
for Ministerial Students at Anderson Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary and The 
School of Theology, Anderson, Indiana. 

SHOCKLEY, GRANT SNEED. Improve- 
ment of the status and In-Service Educa- 
tion of Negro Methodist Accepted Sup- 
ply Pastors. 

SUTLEY, CECIL C. The Hospital Chap- 
lain. 


XIV. TOTAL CHURCH AND 
SYNAGOGUE PROGRAM 


Studies evaluating the interrelationships - 
between the total church constituency 
and the religious or character education 
program of the church. 


122. THE NATIONAL STUDY OF JEWISH 
EDUCATION. 

To study and evaluate various aspects of 
religious education of Jewish children in 
the United States; to analyze the attitudes of 
children, parents, teachers and community 
leaders as to the needs and results of present 
religious education, to indicate directions for 
improvement. A stratified random sample 
of thirty-three Jewish communities was 
studied by means of questionnaires and tests, 
visits and interviews, documentary analyses 
and consultations with individuals and 
groups. Tentative findings indicate great 
increase of interest in Jewish education, pro- 
visions for character education differ from 
school to school, Hebraic studies are con- 
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sidered more difficult than other studies, a 
majority of Jewish children of elementary 
age receive some religious education, a ma- 
jority of Jewish youth of high school age 
do not receive such education. Sponsored 
by American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion. To be completed in 1959, published 
in book form and through press and articles. 

Dr. Judah Pilch, 

1261 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


123. SOUTHERN BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
WITH FIVE OR FEWER CLASSES. 

To study the number, program and effec- 
tiveness of work carried on in Sunday 
Schools having five or fewer classes. A 
questionnaire was sent to 366 associational 
missionaries. Findings indicate about 5,000 
such small Sunday Schools, mainly in smaller 
city and rural areas. Factors facilitating 
growth of such small churches include col- 
lege and seminary training of pastors, full- 
time service of pastors, soul-winning, visit- 
ing, clarity in planning and leadership train- 
ing. Mimeographed report available. 

N. Hoyt Eudaly, 
Box 4255, El Paso, Texas 


124. A CENSUS STUDY OF THE CHARACTER 
RESEARCH PROJECT POPULATION. 
To develop methods for comparing the 
population of the Character Research Proj- 
ect with the population of the United States. 
Findings describe a method of conducting a 
census, using lay leaders, which can be used 
by a local church or national denomination 
to describe its population and compare it 
with the national population. Published in 
Union College Studies in Character Re- 
search, Vol. 1, No. 13. 
Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. 


125. CHARACTERISTICS OF CONGREGATIONS 
WITHIN FouUR LUTHERAN BODIES. 

(Research Study Number One, The Long- 
Range Program of Parish Education). 

To ascertain general characteristics, char- 
acteristics of catechetical instruction for 
youth and adults, characteristics of Sunday 
Church School within the four Lutheran 
bodies participating in the Long-Range 
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Program (American Evangelical Augustana, 
Suomi Synod, United). Completed 1958, 


available through Research Office, Long- 
Range Program of Parish Education. 
Frank H. Bretz, Research Secretary, 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


126. A PROGRAM OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION IN SELECTED CHURCHES. 
Ed.D. dissertation; Stanford University, 
1958. Available in microfilm and abstract 
from University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Lawrence B. Kelly 


127. COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL EF- 
FECTIVENESS OF TWO SELECTED 
CHURCH SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 

To develop methods for evaluating the 
quality and differential effectiveness of the 
total educational programs of two churches. 
Open-end Questions were developed, based 
on the Objectives for Christian Education 
of the National Council. Tests were used 
with grades 3-6 in both churches. Results 
indicate that this data can be used to evalu- 
ate relative effectiveness of church pro- 
grams and to discover strengths and weak- 
nesses of each. Sponsored by Character Re- 
search Project. 

Raymond Peter Smith, 

Flossmoor Community Church, 
Flossmoor, Ill. 

Character Research Project, 

Union College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. 


128. CENTENNIAL STUDY OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 


To study effects of general church partici- 
pation in a research project on the attitudes 
of the church toward religious education, 
the bases of the local church program (ob- 
jectives, methods, curriculum, etc.), the most 
effective type of program for this local 
church. Ten committees were assigned 
basic questions for study; each committee us- 
ing varied techniques: observation, inter- 
views, questionnaires, group discussion. To 
be completed in 1959, and results mimeo- 
graphed for further study. 


Rev. Richard N. Johnson, 
Associate Minister, 

First Baptist Church, 

607 Lake Street, Evanston, Ill. 


129. AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF ATTI- 
TUDINAL FACTORS UNDERLYING AC- 
CEPTANCE OF A PROGRAM OF RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION. 


To identify some of the dynamic factors 
within a church program which determine 
acceptance and effectiveness of a local 
church program of religious education. 
Methods included content analysis and cate- 
gorization of interview data from 36 fami- 
lies. Findings indicate two categories of 
factors: those dealing with parental attitudes, 
and those dealing with types of orientation 
to the church’s program of religious educa- 
tion. Personality structure of parents is as 
important to the success of an orientation 
program as is the program itself. Com- 
pleted in 1956, published in Union College 
Studies in Character Research, Vol. 1, No. 15. 

Ernest M. Ligon, Elizabeth H. Hovey, 
Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


130. THE COMMUNICATION OF EMOTION 
THROUGH THE WORSHIP SERVICE. 


To discover what basic emotions are com- 
municated by the worship leader and how 
they are communicated. Questionnaires used 
with congregations of two relatively small 
Methodist Churches. To be completed in 
1959, report on file in Department of Pas- 
toral Care, North Carolina Baptist Hospital, 
possible journal publication. 

Chaplain James T. Hall, 
Department of Pastoral Care, 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital, 
Winston-Salem, N. Carolina 


131. A PROGRAM OF MISSIONARY EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH. 

To develop criteria for evaluating effec- 
tiveness of programs and materials for com- 
municating findings of major missionary 
councils to the local church. Methods in- 
clude summary of reports of missionary 
councils, age-level grading of this informa- 
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tion, evaluation of materials according to 
criteria developed. Preliminary findings in- 
dicate curriculum writers may have over- 
looked research of world missionary council 
meetings as a source of information and 
planning guide for local church programs. 

To be completed during 1959, under 
sponsorship of Hartford School of Religious 
Education. 

Roy M. Rutherford, 
72 Sherman St., Hartford, Conn. 

SEE ALSO the following report: 9. 

SEE ALso the following “Abstracts of 
Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Educa- 
tion,” published in the indicated issues of 
Religious Education: 


Vol. LIII, No. 3, May-June, 1958, pp. 

249-284. 

ASPER, WALLACE J. The Board of Chris- 
tian Education in a Congregation of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

COATES, JAMES C. A Vésitatoin Pro- 
Program for the Local Church. 

FEATHER, R. OTHAL. Personal Work in 
the Educational Program of the Church. 


Vol. LII, No. 3, May-June, 1957, pp. 179- 

203. 

HOLIK, JOHN STEVE. Index of Religious 
Group Action. 

RAMSEY, HARMON B. The Program of 
the Local Church. ; 

TERRY, MIRIAM A. Social Values of 
Selected Organizations. 

WATSON, DORIS. Singing im the Church 
Program. 


Vol. LI, No. 3, May-June, 1956, pp. 179- 

206. 

JAMISON, WILLIAM G. An Instrument 
for Evaluating the Total Christian Educa- 
tion Program of an Individual Presby- 
terian Church. 


Vol. L, No. 3, May-June, 1955, pp. 167- 

191. 

BAUS, JOSEPH W. An Approach to 
Democratic Administration in First Pres- 
byterian Church, Evansville, Indiana. 

NICHOLS, J. B. A Historical Study of 
Southern Baptist Church Architecture. 


Vol. XLIX, No. 3, May-June, 1954, pp. 

179-203. 

CASE, WILLIAM F. A Democratic Con- 
ception of the Administration of the Local 
Church. 

HAMLIN, GRIFFITH A. Christian Edu- 
cational Institutions Among the Disciples 
of Christ in North Carolina, 1852-1902. 

WILLIAMSON, E. STANLEY. The Rela- 
tive Place of Religious Education in the 
Total Program of the Local Church. 
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Assembled by Helen F. Spaulding 


Director of Christian Education Research, National Council of the Churches of Christ im the U. S. A. 


Bese 43 ABSTRACTS printed below have 
been assembled with the cooperation of 
professors and graduate students in 21 
schools. They represent research completed 
between September 1957 and September 
1958. Persons interested in reviewing a 
complete dissertation may usually obtain it 
on inter-library loan from the library of the 
school granting the degree. Do mot address 
requests for dissertations to this magazine 
or to the National Council of Churches. 


ALDRICH, ANITA. A Comparison of 
Sectarian College Women and University 
Women in Motor Ability, Personality Ad- 
justment, Scholastic Aptitude, and Back- 
ground. Ed.D., Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa, 1957. 109 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: John Lawther, 

Elmer Gross, Arthur Harnett, Roy Conger, 

Edmund Mech. 


Problem: To analyze differences in phy- 
sical and mental abilities, personality, and 
environmental backgrounds among three 
groups of college women, with major em- 
phasis on needs and limitations of those in 
the sectarian college. 

Procedure: The following objective as- 
pects were selected for study in determining 
differences in the three groups: (1) varia- 
tions in motor ability, (2) scholastic apti- 
tude as measured by the American Council 
on Education Examination scores, (3) fac- 
tors of personal and social adjustment, and 
(4) heights and weights. 

Subjective data were gathered from per- 
sonal data records regarding the following 
areas of environmental background: (1) re- 
ligious background and experience, (2) 
physical education background, (3) special- 
interest activities, (4) family background, 


and (5) special honors and non-athletic ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 

The study included all women enrolled at 
the National College for Christian Work- 
ers, and 94 women from the University of 
Kansas. 


Findings: Women of the National Col- 
lege for Christian Workers were significant- 
ly lower than the sample from Kansas Uni- 
versity in motor ability and academic apti- 
tude; and considerably lower in college apti- 
tude than the national norm for liberal arts 
colleges. No significant differences were 
found in personality test scores between the 
Kansas University women and the National 
College women. 

The women of the National College 
tended to come from smaller communities 
and smaller elementary and secondary 
schools. Their parents had somewhat fewer 
educational advantages. Their physical edu- 
cation background was meager in compari- 
son to the Kansas University women. The 
National College women had participated 
less in family recreation activities, belonged 
to fewer social organizations, had fewer 
memberships in honor societies; and fewer 
had attained a high academic ranking in 
their secondary school graduating class. 

On the other hand the women of the Na- 
tional College had much greater religious 
background and training, belonged to many 
more religious organizations, read much 
more in the non-fiction area, and enjoyed 
and participated extensively in sacred music. 


Conclusions: In terms of the accreditation 
problem and the nature of the duties of 
these students in future Christian service, 
greater breadth in pre-college education 
would seem to be a necessary prerequisite to 
college admission. Moreover it would seem 
to be necessary to extend a broader interpre- 
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tation of education for Christian service to 
the church membership which furnishes 
future students. 

As to the Kansas University sampling, little 
conclusion can be made except that they 
seem to be good college material. On the 
whole they were rather well-balanced in the 
various aspects measured. The physical edu- 
cation majors had greater motor ability as 
might be expected, and the non-majors had 
higher ACE scores. 


BARNES, CHARLES W. The Administra- 
tion of the Baptist Student Center on the 
State or Private College Campus. DRE, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1958. 362 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Joe Davis Hea- 
cock, A. Donald Bell, Ray Summers. 

Problem and Limits: The administration 
of Baptist student centers presents a prob- 
lem because of their number and the com- 
plexity of the ministry through them to 
their respective campuses. Five areas of the 
problem are: (1) the background and his- 
tory of the Baptist student center; (2) the 
determination of the essential objectives and 
purposes of the center; (3) the projection 
of these objectives and purposes into an ef- 
fective program for the center; (4) the de- 
sign and facilities required to implement 
this program; and (5) the managerial pat- 
tern for the operations of the center. 

Procedure: Questionnaire data from 42 
Baptist student centers provided source ma- 
terial for the thesis. Extensive library re- 
search, letters, conferences, and personal in- 
terviews supplied additional materials. Ma- 
terials were included from ten major student 
religious organizations. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. The Bap- 
tist student center adjacent to the state or 
private university campus is an essential 
part of the total Southern Baptist program 
of Christian education. 

2. The primary objective and purpose of 
the Baptist student center is that it be used 
to provide a spiritual ministry that is posi- 
tively Christian to the university com- 
munity. This ministry is defined as: (a) a 
genuine concern for lost students and those 
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who need spiritual help; (b) a program de- 
veloping a faith strengthened by intel- 
lectual advancement and deepened by genu- 
ine spiritual experience; (c) intelligent ap- 
plication of Christian principles to current 
campus life; (d) a continuing emphasis on 
effective churchmanship; and (¢) spiritual 
growth through service activities and life 
dedication to Christ. 

3. The secondary objectives and pur- 
poses of the center are to provide for the 
social and recreational needs of Baptist re- 
sponsibility at the university. This ministry 
includes: (1) providing a positive atmos- 
phere of Christian fellowship at the center, 
and (2) developing an adequate program 
of social and recreational activity. 

4. The director is the key person in the 
administration of the center. He and his 
staff are responsible for the center program 
and operation, and also to the directing com- 
mittee and the denomination for the dis- 
charge of this responsibility. 

5. The combination chapel and recrea- 
tion center is best suited to meet the re- 
quirement of the objectives and purposes of 
the center. Other types require elimination 
or combination of essential facilities. 

6. The financial support of the center 
is a joint concern with the state convention 
taking the initiative and with churches 
and/or associations sharing. 

7. The Baptist student center is not to 
become a student church, but is to comple- 
ment and supplement the ministry of the 
local Baptist churches in the college com- 
munity. 

BIXLER, LAWRENCE M. The Role of 
Christian Parents in Influencing Emo- 
tional Maturity in Their Children. DRE, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1958. 261 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: John Drakeford, 
Joe Davis Heacock, T. M. Bennett. 

Problem and Limits: Do the writings of 
the classical psychologists and records of 
modern empirical studies reveal anything as 
to the nature and extent of the parental role 
in influencing emotional maturity in their 
children? 
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Procedure: An examination was made of 
the writings of Freud, Jung, Adler, Sullivan, 
the prominent Gestaltists, Watson, and some 
of the leading Personalists. Concepts from 
these schools were examined in the light of 
the problem at hand. In addition to these 
classical writings, records of modern empiri- 
cal studies were examined in order to dis- 
cover the nature and extent of the parental 
role in the development of emotional ma- 
turity in children. 


Conclusions: The study points out clearly 
that the parents play an important role in 
the development of emotional maturity in 
their children and that this role is personal 
in nature and limited in extent by the es- 
sential and circumstantial situations in the 
life-space in which they are found. The 
role of parents is threefold: (1) they meet 
the needs of the child which he cannot meet 
himself; (2) they are the primary media- 
tors of culture; and (3) they become ob- 
jects for identification. The extent to which 
the parents are able to fulfill this role will 
depend upon the child’s particular needs, in- 
terests, and abilities and also upon the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the parents. 


BOROWITZ, EUGENE BERNARD. The 
Jewish Religion According to the Liberal- 
Reform Tradition. Ed.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1958. 
Sponsoring Committee: P. H. Phenix, 

chairman, S. T. Kimball, A. H. Passow. 


Problem: To prepare a work orienting 
the teacher in the Reform Jewish religious 
school to “. . . the Jewish religion according 
to the Reform Liberal tradition.” 

Procedure and Content: The method used 
was to find the key concept in the intel- 
lectual structure of Judaism which gives 


structure and form to the rest. Once this 
idea has been explained all the major ideas 
of Judaism can be developed from it. In 
pursuing this aim, the major Jewish theo- 
logians, both historical and systematic, have 
been consulted to determine both the major 
ideas of Judaism and the help they give in 
determining its key concept. 

The concept of the Covenant between 
God and Israel is explained. From this the 
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Jewish ideas about God are derived and the 
search for faith in God is discussed. The 
ideas concerning the other partner of the 
Covenant, Israel, then follow. What does 
Israel mean by calling itself “chosen”? How 
do the land, the language, the State of Israel 
fit this picture? How does the Covenant 
still maintain? 

The Covenant has been recorded both as 
a series of events in history and as the basic 
law for its fulfillment. This record, Torah 
in its broadest sense, is examined. Is its 
basic text, Torah in its narrow sense (the 
first five books of the Bible), a human or 
a divine document? What can be the place 
of law in Judaism which today is largely a 
voluntary association of individuals? Are 
there any criteria limiting the freedom of 
conscience Reform Judaism grants the in- 
dividual in determining what is the law? 

These theoretical distinctions then give 
way to an interpretation of those patterns 
of behavior generally considered to be still 
part of a Jewish way of living. The cycle 
of the year’s holidays is seen as part of the 
purpose of the Covenant, the sanctifying of 
time. Study and the Jewish school, and 
prayer and the synagogue are seen as the 
preparation and continuing motivation for 
the life of the Covenant. The Jewish com- 
munity and the general society of which 
the Jew is a part are the areas in which 
the Covenant is acted out. 

The place of the individual within this 
structure is then analyzed, largely in terms 
of the Jewish attitude toward the family. 
The results are then used in showing how 
the life cycle ceremonies of the individual 
Jew integrate him with the Covenant of his 


people. 


BRADSBY, ROBERT WAYNE. An In- 
vestigation of Theories of Motivation and 
Incentives as They Relate to i... Leader- 
ship in the Local Church. D.R.E., South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1958. 266 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 

Joe Davis Heacock, John Drakeford. 
Problem and Limits: To examine con- 

cepts concerning human motivation and the 
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determination of human behavior and to 
study results from controlled, laboratory re- 
search designed to test hypotheses and ex- 
perimental findings; to relate these findings 
to the specific problems of enlisting, train- 
ing, and motivating lay leaders in the local 
church; to determine which motives and in- 
centives would be most effective in the pre- 
diction, control and direction of volunteer 
leaders so as to aid them in more satisfying 
and productive service in the church. 

Procedure: An attempt was made to sur- 
vey the field of psychological literature to 
discover theories, experimental research, and 
facts that would aid in an understanding of 
the motivational bases of human behavior. 
Since very little has been written on moti- 
vation for religious service, this study at- 
tempts to apply what has been discovered in 
motivational research in social psychology, 
educational psychology, and industrial psy- 
chology to local church leadership problems. 

Findings and Conclusions: Survey of lit- 
erature in this field indicates a serious lack 
of experimental studies, and reveals a great 
diversity of opinion. Each school of psy- 
chology or individual author seems to have 
a different approach. There is wide dis- 
agreement in terminology, concepts and 
principles. Much helpful information from 
various sources is available, but must be in- 
terpreted and evaluated. 

Studies reveal that there is an optimum 
level of motivation. Over-motivation dis- 
rupts rather than aids behavior. Under-mo- 
tivation initiates low levels of output. An 
immediate goal possesses strong pull, no 
matter what the ultimate motive may be. 
Democratic groups which allow high par- 
ticipation must be continuously motivated 
to secure systematic work output. 

For the motivation of volunteer workers 
these factors must be considered: (1) Goals 
or purposes must be made meaningful to 
the worker in order to produce sustained 
motivation with a minimum of guidance. 
(2) When several incentives are available, 
the volunteer will usually attend to the 
nearest and most understandable stimulus. 
(3) Workers will tend to avoid or elimi- 
nate situations which they perceive to be 
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predominantly unpleasant. (4) Volunteers 
will maintain conditions that have been 
emotionally satisfying. (5) Emotional over- 
tones accompanying a situation will deter- 
mine whether behavior shows an approach 
or avoidance direction. (6) Future antici- 
pated goals may supersede the immediate 
qualities of a situation, provided that the 
symbolic goal is sufficiently clear. (7) In- 
centives or cues that are directly ego-related 
are valued more highly than other types of 
incentives. (8) Defensive, withdrawing, 


protective and perfunctory action in work 
performance will result when the situation 
is potentially embarrassing, or harmful to 
the self concept. Employment of motivation 
principles should enable leadership to place 
volunteers in the right conditions for maxi- 
mum efficiency and need gratification. 


BREWER, SCOTT T. A Study of Chil- 
dren’s Preferences for Traditional and 
Modern Pictorial Representations of The 
Life of Christ. Ph.D., University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1958. 
116 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Paul Irwin, chair- 
man, David Eitzen, Donald Rhoades, Har- 
vey Seifert, Robert Hall. 

Problem and Limits: To determine the 
extent to which church school children pre- 
fer pictures of Jesus Christ which are con- 
ventional and “traditional” in nature, con- 
trasted with similar pictures in the “mod- 
ern” mode. By “traditional” is meant pic- 
tures which are patterned after medieval or 
earlier representations, often employing . 
halos, long flowing robes, kingly dress, sty- 
lized postures, concrete representations of 
God, the Holy Spirit, and angels with 
wings. By “modern” pictures is meant those 
which avoid the “traditional” devices and 
are characterized by natural posture, Pales- 
tinian dress and background, and fidelity to 
historical research in first century life. 

Procedure: Data were secured by pro- 
jecting slides of 28 traditional and 28 mod- 
ern paintings, in matched pairs, before 600 
junior age boys and girls in church-con- 
nected children’s groups. The slides were 
also projected before 41 teachers. 
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Findings and Conclusions: 1. Children 
preferred traditional paintings in a ratio of 
approximately 3 to 2. 

2. Teachers preferred modern paintings 
in a ratio of approximately 3 to 2. 

3. Preference for traditional paintings 
decreased with increasing age. Nine-year- 
olds preferred traditional paintings more 
than ten-year olds, and ten-year olds pre- 
ferred them more than 11-year olds. 

4. Girls preferred traditional paintings 
slightly more than the boys did at both the 
nine- and ten-year old levels, but to a sta- 
tistically significant degree only at the nine- 
year old level. Boys preferred traditional 
paintings more than girls did at the 11-year 
old level, but not to a degree that is statis- 
tically significant. 

5. The children in the low-into-medium 
socio-economic category preferred tradition- 
al paintings more often than did the chil- 
dren in the medium-into-high socio-eco- 
nomic category. 

6. There were no differences in general 
preferences which could be attributed to re- 
ligious orientation. 

Within the limits of this study, it would 
appear that (1) children are moving toward 
an adult level of preference, learning to con- 
form to the pattern of adult opinion and 
preference, and (2) the educational status, 
salary, and occupation of the parents have a 
significant influence upon the child's prefer- 
ences. 


BRYANT, MARCUS D. Patterns of Re- 
ligious Thinking of Uniwersity Students 


as Related to Intelligence. Ph.D., The 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr., 
1958. 


Committee in Charge: Charles O. Neidt, 
chairman, William E. Hall, Marshall S. His- 
key, Clarence McNeil, Charles H. Patterson. 


Problem: To analyze the responses of a 
selected group of intellectually superior uni- 
versity students to certain religious ques- 
tions and to compare those responses with 
a like group of students of average intel- 
lectual ability, in an attempt to determine 
whether superior college students hold sig- 
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nificantly different religious concepts from 
students of average ability. 

Procedure: The sample of the study con- 
sisted of 104 students enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 1956-57. Fifty-two of 
the students were selected from those who 
scored highest on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen. Half of these were se- 
lected from fourth year students and half 
from first year students. These 52 students 
were matched with 52 other students who 
ranked near the average of their respective 
classes on the ACE Scores. The matching 
was made on the basis of age, sex, college, 
and denomination. 

The investigator interviewed 20 students 
from the sample personally and recorded 
on tape their responses to 25 questions cov- 
ering five areas of religious thought: Man, 
the Bible, the Church, Jesus Christ and God. 
These responses were used, in addition to 
others provided by the investigator, to pro- 
vide possible responses for each item from 
which the other 84 students in the sample 
would choose. 

This instrument, consisting of 25 items 
covering five areas of religious thought, was 
administered to the remaining 84 students 
by appointment. Analyses of the responses 
were made item by item and from the over- 
all response of each student by classification 
of responses as being either liberal or con- 
servative in emphasis. 

Findings: Differences between Seniors 
and Freshmen were found to exist on three 
of the 25 items. Differences berween stu- 
dents of high intellectual ability and aver- 
age intellectual ability were found to exist 
on three of the 25 items. One of the three 
items was identical with one found to re- 
sult in differences between Seniors and 
Freshmen. 

On the basis of each student's total re- 
sponse to all 25 items, significant differ- 
ences were demonstrated to exist between 
Average Senior-Average Freshman both for 
their liberal responses and for their con- 
servative responses. 

On the basis of each student's total re- 
sponse to all 25 items, no definite differ- 
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ences were found to exist between the fol- 
lowing groups, both on their liberal and 
conservative responses: High-Average; Sen- 
ior-Freshman; High Senior-High Freshman. 

Significant differences were revealed be- 
tween matched pairs of High Freshman- 
Average Freshman on the basis of both lib- 
eral and conservative responses. 

Eighty-six of the total sample of 104 stu- 
dents were members of a church. Seven 
did not belong to any church. Eleven con- 
sidered themselves adherents to some church 
although they were not members. 

The major conclusion to be drawn from 
this study is that first year university stu- 
dents of high intellectual ability think re- 
ligiously more like fourth year students of 
high and average ability than they do like 
first year students of average ability. Sec- 
ond to this conclusion would be that educa- 
tional advancement from first to fourth year 
in the umiversity apparently results in 
changes in the religious concepts of stu- 
dents from conservative to liberal classifi- 
cation. 


DAIL, FRANCIS RODERICK. The Holy 
Spirit and Christian Education: A Study 
in Theological Foundations. Ed.D., Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y., 
1958. 300 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Philip H. Phenix, 

Goodwin B. Watson, Henry P. Van Dusen. 
Problem: What influences and sugges- 

tions may be discovered in the Christian 

doctrine of the Holy Spirit for the theory 

and practice of Christian education? 
Procedure: (1) To identify the roles at- 

tributed to the Holy Spirit in the Bible, 

(2) to interpret the Holy Spirit as a mod- 

ern Christian symbol, related to creation, re- 

creation, revelation, and culture, and (3) to 
draw from these findings inferences and 
suggestions for the theory and practice of 

Christian’ education. Thus, four educational 

concerns are correlated with their corre- 

sponding theological answers: “What is the 
nature of man?” with the doctrine of the 

Holy Spirit and creation; “What are the 

stages of man’s spiritual growth?” with the 

doctrine of the Holy Spirit and re-creation; 
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“How is the gospel communicated through 
the educational process?” with the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit and revelation; and 
“What should be the curriculum of Chris- 
tian education?” with the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and culture. 

Findings and Conclusions: The Old Testa- 
ment writers discern the Spirit's work in 
unusual feats of physical strength, courage, 
heightened mental processes, insight, in- 
spiration, adequacy in times of danger, fore- 
telling the future, display of genius, ethical 
decision. In the New Testament the Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of God which was in 
Jesus as the Christ, later bestowed upon in- 
dividuals and the Christian community as 
their source of spiritual life, maturity, guid- 
ance in resolving problems, leadership in 
discovering truth, power to overcome evil, 
charismatic gifts. 

As a modern theological symbol the Holy 
Spirit may be interpreted as the divine pow- 
er through which man’s potentiality as a 
child of God is actualized. In Jesus as the 


Christ, Christians see God's Spirit acting to 
reveal both the creative mysteries of deity 


and man’s essential nature. The apex of 
personal revelatory experience comes when 
one is so grasped in the depths of his being 
by the Spirit which was in Jesus that he 
is thereby re-created. This is the foundation 
for personal growth toward the “fullness of 
stature” found in Jesus. The function of 
the church is to be a redemptive community 
where the Spirit's manifold re-creative work 
can be experienced. Beyond the church 
Christians may discern God's Spirit working 
in culture to shake all forms of finite self- 
sufficiency and release man’s spirit to 
achieve new levels of creative expression. 


These insights concerning the Spirit's 
work within and beyond the Christian com- 
munity have special relevance for the theory 
and practice of Christian education. They 
bring necessary perspective regarding (1) 
man’s essential nature, (2) the nature of 
spiritual maturity and what may be expected 
in various stages of spiritual growth, (3) 
the respective roles of God and man in com- 
municating the Christian revelation through 
the educational process, and (4) the Spir- 
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it’s relation to such curriculum determining 
considerations as time, space, power, struc- 
ture, and content. 


DAVIS, ROBERT E. The Meaning and 
Validity of Religious Language. Ph.D. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., 
1958. 


Sponsoring Committee: Charles H. Pat- 
terson, chairman, O. K. Bouwsma, Bruce 
Waters, Harry P. Shelley, Edwin Halfar. 

Problem: The problem of religious lan- 
guage is two-fold: can significant statements 
be made regarding subject matter that lies 
outside the realm of space and time; and, 
if such statements are possible, can they be 
stated by means of factual, literal statements, 
or must they be communicated through 
some other medium, such as myth, legend, 
or drama? Most of the debates in the field 
of religion have dealt with the matter of 
the content of religious statements — are 
they true or not true? — and little atten- 
tion has been paid, until recently, to the 
An adequate 


form of religious language. 


theory of religious language must deal with 
both aspects. 


Procedure and Findings: The problem 
was traced historically in the work of such 
men as Ludwig Wittgenstein, A. J. Ayer, 
and Charles W. Morris, all of whom main- 
tained that the only meaningful statements 
are those which have reference to objects 
within the space-time order, and the truth 
of which can be verified within the area of 
sense experience. The work of Charles W. 
Morris and Moritz Schlick was examined to 
see what kind of religion and ethics would 
be produced by applying the principles of 
logical positivism to these areas. 

The positivist position brought forth a 
reaction from such men as Ernst Cassirer 
who gives helpful insights into the role of 
myth in human experience, and Wilbur 
Marshall Urban who contributes much to 
the development of an adequate theory of 
religious language through his arguments 
for a rejection of two basic positivist pre- 
suppositions, the priority of the physical 
context, and the notion that verification is 
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possible only within the space-time mani- 
fold. 

Richard Kroner, Edwin Lewis, and Paul 
Tillich make more definite in the narrower 
field of philosophy of religion what is im- 
plied in Urban’s broader philosophical treat- 
ment of the problem. Taking all of these 
together, a strong case was built for the 
notion that it is possible to make meaning- 
ful statements about subject matter that lies 
outside of space and time. 

However, the ultimate truth of religion 
is not communicated through human words 
either written or spoken, literal or symbolic. 
The ultimate truth of religion will be em- 
pirically communicated and verified in the 
intercourse that takes place between per- 
sons. The writer of the Fourth Gospel 
chose the Greek concept of the Logos to in- 
dicate the way in which God has revealed 
himself within history. A careful distinc- 
tion must be made between words about 
God, which whether literal or symbolic, are 
never adequate for disclosing God, and the 
Word of God — the Logos, which is God’s 
own self-disclosure, Jesus Christ. Only in 
a personal relationship with Him can we 
know God. 


DODSON, JAMES RICHARD. Some Pro- 
posals for the Development of the Edu- 
cational Program of a Theological School 
in the Belgian Congo. Ed.D., Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., 1957. 
Problem: The theological school that is 

the object of this study does not actually ex- 

ist. Such a school is highly desirable and 
its establishment is anticipated by both Afri- 
can Christians and missionary leaders. This 
study has been undertaken with the purpose 
of formulating a number of proposals for 
the development of the educational program 
of a theological school that might adequate- 
ly serve the leadership training needs of 

African churches. Emphasis is placed on the 

appropriateness of the school in its African 

situation. 

Procedure: To investigate available litera- 
ture concerning the African background, the 
present status of pastoral training in the 
Belgian Congo, and the problems of theo- 
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logical education, more particularly in 
Africa and the areas of the younger 
churches, along with relevant problems in 
secular education. The writer's own con- 
tacts and experiences in the schools and 
churches in the Belgian Congo contributed 
to the understanding of these problems. 
Based on this background of the problems 
of the African setting and theological edu- 
cation, and on the consideration of the in- 
sights and judgments of those who wrote 
about those problems, a number of propos- 
als for the school’s educational program 
were formulated in the order outlined be- 
low. 


Findings: Surveys of the training of the 
ministry in Africa, made in the last seven 
years by the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, point out the inadequacy of present pro- 
grams of pastoral training in Africa. That 
part of the survey concerning the Belgian 
Congo, recommended that immediate steps 
be taken to raise the level of pastoral train- 


ing. 


Africa has been greatly changed by West- 
ern influences. The problems of the new 
Africa require that an important segment of 
the leadership of the African church be well 
trained for their role in order to avoid Afri- 
can perversion of the Christian faith and 


Church. Present pastoral training pro- 
grams, which are not on a level much higher 
than that of an American high school, must 
move to an educational program that has 
well qualified African and missionary teach- 
ers thoroughly grounding their students in 
basic Christian truths and leading them in 
the encounter of those truths with the reali- 
‘ties of African life. 


Proposals developed in the light of the 
above considerations include: the determina- 
tion of a number of criteria for the devel- 
opment of the educational program, sugges- 
tions for administrative arrangements to 
facilitate the optimum development and 
continued improvement of the school, and 
some principles and techniques for evaluat- 
ing the development of the educational pro- 
gram. In general, these proposals are to be 
considered as goals to be attained. 
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FINLAY, PAUL R. A Comparative Study 
of Certain Ancient and Current Concepts 
of Religious Education im the Home. 
Ph.D., New York University, New York, 
N. Y., 1958. 211 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 
Henrietta C. Fleck, Robert Karlin. 


Problem: Within the last decade the Na- 
tional Sunday School Association, which is 
the Christian education arm of the National 
Association of Evangelicals, has strongly 
emphasized the Sunday school as the chief 
place of religious education, with little em- 
phasis upon the role of the home in this 
process. It was the purpose of this investi- 
gation to discover what the Bible teaches 
about religious education in the home, to 
ascertain from certain extra-Biblical writ- 
ings how the Jews and early Christians in- 
terpreted and implemented the Biblical 
teachings, and to compare these concepts 
with the concepts presented in the religious 
education textbooks used in the colleges and 
seminaries affiliated with the NAE. 

Procedure: A list of key words was es- 
tablished and all references to these words 
in the Bible were investigated and pertinent 
passages classified according to six cate- 
gories. Interpretation of these verses was 
substantiated by commentaries selected by 
a questionnaire sent to 32 seminary profes- 
sors. Using the same key words and cate- 
gories, the Talmud and the writings of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers were investigated. A 
questionnaire was sent to the professor of 
religious education in each one of the 59 
schools affiliated with the NAE, to deter- 
mine the most widely used textbooks and 
these were investigated in a way similar to 
the other literature involved. 


Findings and Conclusions: The sources 
investigated present concepts of religious 
education in the home which are basically 
similar. While not every source contributes 
something in each aspect of every category, 
there is a stated discrepancy only in one 
category. This difference, however, is con- 
sidered to be of a serious nature. The Bible, 
the Talmud, the writings of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, and several of the religious 
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education textbooks agree as to the impor- 
tance of religious instruction in the home. 
Furthermore, several of the texts indicate 
that the home provides the most effective 
climate for religious nurture. But of the 
22 texts examined, the four most widely 
used books recommend transferring the re- 
ligious instruction of children from the 
home to the Sunday School. Whereas these 
four texts represent only 9.3 per cent of all 
the religious education texts used in the 43 
schools reporting, they are used in 33.9 per 
cent of the basic Christian education 
courses and in 60.4 per cent of the schools. 
Since the churches affiliated with the NAE 
accept the Bible as authoritative in matters 
of faith and practice, and the Bible com- 
mands religious instruction in the home, it 
would seem that a reorganization of their 
educational concepts is in order so that they 
may provide the necessary help and re- 
sources to parents in restoring the home to 
its rightful place in the program of re- 
ligious education. 


FLANAGAN, GEORGE F. An Investiga- 
tion of Religious Attitudes among Catho- 
lic Seniors in College Who Have Had 
Varying Amounts and Levels of Catholic 
Schooling. Ph.D., University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn, 1957. 337 
pages. 

Adviser: Gordon M. A. Mork. 


Problem: To discover whether the atti- 
tudes of Roman Catholic seniors in college 
are related to the amount and level of their 
Catholic schooling. A secondary purpose 
was to gather descriptive information re- 
garding the seniors’ personal background, 
their religious practices, and their reaction 
to various aspects of their college expe- 
riences. The population of the study were 
937 Catholic seniors in seven Catholic col- 
leges and four state colleges in Minnesota, 
and the University of Minnesota. Two other 
groups, 118 Catholic seminarians and 142 
Catholic high school senior girls, were ad- 
ded in order to compare their responses 
with those of the Catholic seniors in college. 


Procedure: An Inventory of Religious 
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Attitudes was administered to these stu- 
dents. By polling a fairly large number it 
was possible to derive several groupings 
with varying amounts and levels of Catho- 
lic schooling. The religious attitude items 
were scored, using the seminarians as a Cri- 
terion group. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. There is 
some relationship between the religious at- 
titudes of Catholic seniors in college and 
the amount and level of Catholic schooling 
which they have had. The superiority of any 
specified amount of Catholic schooling has 
not been demonstrated. There does seem 
to be, however, a clear association between 
having had some Catholic schooling, 
whether high school or college, and possess- 
ing religious attitudes that conform to Cath- 
olic expectations. 

2. The influence of age, religion of par- 
ents, contact of parents with Catholic school- 
ing was not discernible in the religious at- 
titudes of the collegians. The most signifi- 
cant influence beyond the schooling vari- 
able was the sex difference in religious at- 
titudes, with women showing greater con- 
formity to Catholic views than the men. 

3. The seniors in this study were good 
“average” Catholics, as inferred from their 
report about their religious practices. A 
more precise estimate cannot be formulated 
because of the lack of appropriate norms. 
Many of the seniors were undoubtedly lead- 
ing a rich Catholic life, although the low 
percentages of seniors performing certain 
of the religious practices was regrettably 
low. 

4. The values of college experience were 
considered by the students in this investiga- 
tion to be mostly in “practical” terms, al- 
though not exclusively. Problems associated 
with helping students develop a more com- 
prehensive appreciation of the goals of 
Catholic education and the use of the wide 
range of college experiences in attaining 
these goals seem to need attention by Catho- 
lic educators. 

This study found that there were some 
differences in religious attitudes among 
Catholic seniors with different schooling 
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backgrounds. No attempt was made to ex- 
plain these differences nor was the com- 
plete concept of Catholic schooling defined. 


FORRESTER, JAMES. The Use of the 
Phenomenal Self as an Explanatory Con- 
cept in the Interpretation of Religious 
Experience. Ph.D., University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1958. 
289 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: David D. Eitzen, 
Donald H. Rhoades, Floyd H. Ross, Earl 
Cranston, G. Ray Jordan, Jr., Paul B. Irwin, 
Richard Freeman. 


Problem: The possible use of the phe- 
nomenal self concept as a suitable psycho- 
logical frame of reference for the explana- 
tion of religious experience. The study in- 
volved the interpenetration of the disci- 
plines of theology and psychology. 

Procedure and Findings: Three basic as- 
sumptions were made: (1) Ontological — 
that all experience presupposes being and 
that there is a subject self which is affirmed 
in all behavior and is objectified in the 
phenomena of the individual’s observable 
acts and relationships. (2) Religious — 
that religious experience is almost univer- 
sally expressed as some awareness of a re- 
lationship between the self and the non- 
phenomenal ground of being. (3) Psy- 
chological — that religious behavior is 
amenable to psychodynamic explanation 
and that the religious responses of the indi- 
vidual are necessary to him in any given 
situation and are determined by and perti- 
nent to his phenomenal field. 

Typical psychological investigations were 
classified as (1) theoretical-descriptive, (2) 
statistical, and (3) clinical. The study re- 
vealed that these approaches invariably su- 
perimposed the presuppositions of the ob- 
server on the behavior, and had limited 
value in determining the unique subjective 
meanings of religious experience for the in- 
dividual. Religious behavior may be dis- 
cussed from three points of view: (1) In- 
trospectively — this approach has no valid- 
ity by the criteria of the scientific method. 
(2) Empirically — this approach cannot 
account for possible unpredictable varia- 
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tions because of the private and subjective 
nature of motivating meanings to the be- 
havior. (3) Phenomenologically — the ap- 
proach to religious behavior from the stand- 
point of the behaver’s frame of reference 
provides an explanatory basis for motiva- 
tion and the cognitive and conative aspects 
of religious experience. 

The phenomenal self concept as applied 
to religious behavior gave a basis for classi- 
fication of religious behavior. This classifi- 
cation was developed on the assumption 
that in religious responses, individuals are 
motivated by those elements in the phenom- 
enal field which are pertinent to the 
preservation or enhancement of the phenom- 
enal self. Every culture is permeated with 
certain religious evaluations which become 
part of the self-esteem of the individual. 
The individual selects his symbolic religious 
expression from the available meanings 
within his culture and appears to do so on 
the basis of (1) a primary need for preser- 
vation of the phenomenal self, (2) a pro- 
pensity for enhancement in the absence of 
threat, (3) an ambivalent condition with 
the primary trend not clearly restrictive or 
expansive. 

The practical applications of the phenom- 
enal approach were discussed in relation 
to preaching, pastoral counseling, and re- 
ligious education. Areas for further em- 
pirical study were suggested by the investi- 
gation. 





FOSTER, BARBARA R. : Some Interrela- 
tionships between Religious Values, Lead- 
ership Concepts, and Perception of Group 
Process of Professional Church Workers. 
Ph.D., University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., 1958. 112 pages. 

"Sponsoring Committee: Ronald Lippitt, 

Howard Y. McClusky, James Davis, Gale 

Jensen, Allen Menlo, Stephen Withey. 
Problem: An exploratory study of the re- 

lationship between professional values and 

concepts of leadership to determine whether 

(1) the cognitive content and structure of 

professional values are related to the cog- 

nitive content and structure regarding lead- 
ership; (2) these professional values influ- 
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ence the way group processes are perceived. 

Procedure: Seventy professional church 
workers attending a human relations train- 
ing laboratory served as subjects. The cog- 
nitive aspects of their religious beliefs and 
concepts of leadership were related to their 
perception of group process. These con- 
cepts were measured by using an adaptation 
of an instrument designed by Zajonc to 
measure cognitive structure. Sensitivity to 
group processes was obtained by written re- 
actions to two observed role-playing scenes, 
one in a church setting and one in a non- 
sectarian school situation. 

Findings and Conclusions: The findings 
support the hypothesis that religious beliefs 
and concepts of leadership of professional 
church workers are related and that these 
two cognitive structures affect their percep- 
tion of group process. 

1. The religious belief concerning the 
role of man was reflected in a similar ap- 
proach to group leadership. Those who 
were high affect-oriented in their concept of 
the role of man had a high affect (process) 
orientation to leadership. Those who were 
high task-oriented in their concept of the 
role of man were also high task (content) 
oriented in their leadership concepts. 

2. Concepts of God were divided into 
those which perceived God as seeking man 
and those which perceived man as seeking 
God. Those who thought man must seek 
God were more task-oriented. Some of 
those who saw God as seeking man were 
affect-oriented, whereas others were “upper” 
directed and feltc man must glorify God. 

3. In comparing structural measures ob- 
tained from the outline of each structure 
with the content of the structure, those with 
a highly differentiated religious belief sys- 
tem were low affect-oriented; high task- 
oriented; and creedal. Non-creedal persons 
had a highly complex religious structure. 

4. In observing the role playing, high 
religious affect-oriented persons were af- 
fective in their reactions to the church role- 
playing scene. High leadership affect- 
oriented persons were more affective in 
their reactions to the school role-playing 
scene. 
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5. High task-oriented persons felt that 
outcome of the role-playing scene would be 
unfavorable because they disagreed with the 
content of the discussion, whereas those who 
were high affect-oriented felt that the out- 
come would be unfavotable because of the 
process of what was happening in the scene. 


FROMM, NORMAN C. The Development 
of Southern Baptist Sunday School Field 
Work. DRE, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1958. 239 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 
J. M. Price, W. L. House, Joe Davis Hea- 
cock. 

Problems and Limits: To gather the story 
of Southern Baptist Sunday School field 
work and narrate it, concluding with sum- 
mary statements regarding the contributions 
to Southern Baptist life. The treatise was 
confined, in the main, to the evolution of 
Sunday School improvement directed by the 
Convention. 

Procedure: The historical research meth- 
od was used. For background leading up 
to 1901, the sources were the Proceedings 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, several 
Baptist papers, a number of historical works, 
and other incidental references. After 1901, 
the Annuals of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, Southern Baptist periodicals, 2 few 
biographies and historical works, and some 
interviews and correspondence supplied the 
main body of information. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Sunday 
School field work bears a marked historical 
significance in Southern Baptist life, initi- 
ating an era of expansion and improvement. 

2. Denominational solidarity is imple- 
mented by the Sunday school field program 
and ministry. 

3. The genius of enlargement, a signifi- 
cant element in the field ministry, contrib- 
uted greatly to church growth and conse- 
quently the outgrowth of diversified fields 
for church and church related vocational 
service. 

4. The Sunday School field work fos- 
tered the condition which produced a sane, 
highly effective evangelism. 
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5. The most far-reaching influence of 
field work has come from the impelling 
motive to take the improvement program 
to the last church. 


GARCIA, RAFAEL. Lay Leadership for 
Urban Protestantism: A Study of Lay 
Leadership and Lay Leadership Training 
for Protestant Churches in the Inner City 
Areas of New York City. Ph.D. New 
York University, New York, N. Y., 1958. 
Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 

Dan W. Dodson, Edward L. Kemp. 
Problem: To determine the functions of 

lay leaders and the types of lay leadership 
training needed in the Christian education 
program of Protestant churches within the 
inner city areas of New York City in rela- 
tion to the social needs characteristic of 
these communities. 

Procedure: To determine the character- 
istics and needs of the inner city areas of 
New York City, a study was made of litera- 
ture in urban sociology and urban com- 
munity studies, 1950 U. S. Census data, and 


other sources concerning 13 inner city com- 
munities of New York City. To determine 
the role played by Protestant churches in 
urban community life a study was made of 
the literature in the field of church com- 
munity studies and the sociology of reli- 


gion. Two churches in each community 
were selected at random on the basis of 
membership figures, and data were collected 
from ministers and laymen on the role of 
the church. 

To determine the use and function of lay 
leaders in Christian education in these 
churches, information was obtained through 
group and individual interviews. Informa- 
tion on the leadership education given to 
these leaders was also obtained. 

To determine the types of lay leadership 
training usable by the inner city church, 
characteristics and methods were collated 
from the literature in adult and leadership 
education as well as religious education, and 
through correspondence and interviews from 
leadership education executives of church 
bodies. These were listed as criteria for 
evaluating types of training used in the 
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churches and suggested by the literature and 
were also used for the establishment of prin- 


-ciples for the development of lay leadership 


training programs for the inner 


churches. 

Findings and Conclusions: (1) Urban 
ecological studies point out the inner city 
is the focus of social pathology. (2) The 
churches in these communities either decide 
to serve the community or leave the com- 
munity; those remaining demonstrate va- 
rious levels of adaptation to the community. 
(3) No unique approaches to the com- 
munity were being undertaken nor were 
significant leadership training programs be- 
ing developed. (4) The informal methods 
available for training laymen were found to 
be adaptable to the requirements of these 
churches when used with group procedures 
as recently adapted by leading denomina- 
tions. (5) Programs being devised fail to 
consider the unique social problems of the 
inner city. (6) Overuse has been made of 
lecture-discussion methods and their vari- 
ants. (7) The literature, and, to a limited 
degree, the recommendations of the reli- 
gious leadership education executive pro- 
vide a basis for formulating principles for 
developing training programs for inner city 
church laymen which will apply adequate 
adult education methods and consider the 
social milieu of the learners. (8) An ade- 
quate program of supervision for lay lead- 
ers in these areas cannot be determined on 
the basis of the data collected. To establish 
some desirable ratio would necessitate a 
study of qualitative factors operating with- 
in the dynamics of the relationships be- 
tween clergy and laity. 

The study concludes with an attempt to 
formulate a training program for use by the 
inner city churches based on the principles 
established. 


city 


GOLDEN, SISTER EUGENIA MARIE. 
Aspects of the Social Thought of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, 
1904-1958. Ph.D., Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y., 1958. 291 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: John D. Redden, 

John W. Donohue, James S. Donnelly. 
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Problem: To inquire into the National 
Catholic Educational Association’s aware- 
ness of contemporary social problems and 
to ascertain the theory of Christian social 
education the Association proposed for the 
betterment of society; to trace the evolution 
of educational theory among professional 
American Catholic educators as they tried 
to spell our an educational program for 
Christian social living. 

Procedure: The first section of this study 
summarizes those aspects of the American 
historical scene which confronted Catholic 
educators and traces briefly the story of the 
NCEA showing how it interacted with the 
American milieu. The historical highlights 
treat the growth and development of the 
Association, its officers, the annual conven- 
tions, the speakers, and the themes of the 
keynote speeches. 

The second part presents the social 
thought of the NCEA on preparation for 
Christian family living, Christian economic 
literacy, and the Christian social apostolate 
as seen in relation to the Christian social 
principles outlined by the papal encyclicals, 
the writings of the American bishops, and 
the social teachings of the Church. 

The primary source of data has been the 
fifty-four annual National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Bulletins covering the pe- 
riod 1904-1957. The proceedings of the 
general sessions and those of the College 
and University, the Secondary, and the Ele- 
mentary Departments were investigated. 
Secondary sources included the available is- 
sues of the Association’s Catholic High 
School Quarterly Bulletin and other works 
related to Christian social principles basic to 
education for Christian social living in the 
family, in industry, business, the professions, 
and the civic community. 


Findings: The NCEA has understood its 
major responsibility to be that of preserving 
the perennial values of Catholic education 
while attempting to define an educational 
program to fit the needs of individuals in 
twentieth century America. The American 
Catholic school system has moved from a 
position of comparative isolation vis-a-vis 
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the rest of American education to one of in- 
creased communication and _ interaction. 
Fifty years ago Catholic educators had little 
regard for the opinion of their non-Catho- 
lic neighbors but today they are anxious for 
good public relations. 

The NCEA has worked with educators, 
parents, and religious and civic leaders to 
strengthen the familiar aspect of the educa- 
tional program, but evidence points rather 
significantly to the need for more construc- 
tive effort in this area of education. The 
Association has worked for a proper under- 
standing of Christian social principles by 
calling experienced and capable men to the 
rostrum to give the Christian interpretation 
of social justice, free enterprise, the right to 
private property, trade unionism, and the 
philosophy of work. 

This study points to the conclusion that 
the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion has played an honorable role in one of 
the greatest historical achievements of the 
Church — the foundation and development 
of the American Catholic school system. It 
has brought to light the determination of 
the Association to keep the American 
Catholic educational system Catholic and 
American. 


HARES, JAMES CLARK. A Comparison 
of the Responsibilities and Status of Cer- 
tified and Noncertified Educational Lead- 
ers in Methodist Churches. Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1958. 340 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lawrence C. Lit- 
tle, Marvin Taylor. 

Problem: A normative-survey study of 
the professional preparation, conditions of 
employment, and activities of professional 
educational leaders in Methodist churches, 
to compare the responsibilities and status of 
certified directors of Christian education 
with those of noncertified directors or edu- 
cational assistants. 


Procedure: The instrument to collect data 
was sent to 1006 directors and educational 
assistants serving Methodist churches. Al- 
though replies were received from 592 edu- 
cational leaders (58.85% ), the data on 412 
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questionnaires (40.95%) were usable for 
tabulation and comparison. The returns 
were approximately equally divided between 
certified and noncertified respondents. 
Within the major categories of certified 
and noncertified the respondents were sub- 
divided for more detailed comparisons ac- 
cording to their sex and the geographical 
jurisdiction of the Methodist Church in 
which they were serving. 

Findings and Conclusions: In many re- 
spects the responsibilities and status of di- 
rectors of Christian education included in 
the study were found to be similar to those 
of educational assistants. The likenesses in 
the two groups were seen in their calls to 
church vocations, the types of their previous 
employment, the percentages of ordained 
persons in each group, their professional 
advice for new recruits, their understanding 
of the role of the pastor in the educational 
work of the church, their techniques for in- 
spiring lay workers to participate in edu- 
cational programs, the conditions of their 
educational buildings, the use of Methodist 
literature in their church schools, their pro- 
fessional problems and _ satisfactions, and 
their value ratings of time spent in per- 
formance of professional tasks. 


In other respects, however, the profession- 
al preparation, conditions of employment, 
and types of activities engaged in by the 
certified were different from those of the 
noncertified leaders. The directors were 
approximately five and one-half years older, 
had had more formal education, and had re- 
ceived more academic degrees. They were 
serving in larger cities and in larger 
churches with larger professional staffs 
which had more regular meetings and more 
office help. The directors had more of 
their policies and programs established by 
commissions on education. They had longer 
tenures in present positions as well as longer 
tenures in their profession, and were more 
likely to have served two or more churches. 
More directors than educational assistants 
expected to make the profession their life- 
time careers, but were also more likely to 
resign their present positions when their 
pastors leave. The directors received high- 
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er salaries and allowances, they worked more 
hours per week but received longer vaca- 
tions and had more time off, in addition to 
vacations, to attend professional meetings 
with more financial assistance from their 
churches. Directors spent more time in ad- 
ministrative and supervisory tasks and gave 
more attention and time to leadership edu- 
cation activitics. 

The academic professional preparation of 
directors as a group was superior to, their 
conditions of employment were more favor- 
able than, and their professional activities 
were more carefully selected than those of 
educational assistants in Methodist churches. 
HOLLOWAY, FRED MASTERS. A Plan 

for Making Use of Television in the First 

Presbyterian Church, Rutherford, New 

Jersey. Ed.D., Columbia University, New 

York, N. Y., 1957. 

Sponsoring Committee: M. R. Brunstet- 
ter, J. W. Bachman, F. W. Herriott. 

Problem: An exploration of the possibil- 
ities of television as a part of the program 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, and the suggestion of a 
plan for its use in the church. 

Procedure: The Rutherford church was 
seen i: its community setting and its pro- 
gram reviewed, noting especially the efforts 
to reach people. A survey was made to de- 
termine the prevalence of television sets 
and something of their use in the homes of 
the parish and community. 

The advantages and disadvantages of tele- 
vision as a medium of communication were 
considered; likewise, the resources available 
to the parish for making use of television. 
Elements of a plan enlisting its services were 
outlined and suggestions made for putting 
it into operation. 

Conclusions: The study indicated: (1) 
That while the Rutherford church has a 
favorable history of using the generally ac- 
cepted means of reaching people, this does 
not include television. 

(2) Practically every home in the com- 
munity has a television set and is making 
use of it, and considers it important. 

(3) That television, in addition to this 
acceptance, enjoys other advantages in com- 
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munication such as engendering a sense of 
companionship, appealing to the viewer as 
well as the listener, making close-ups of 
happenings available to the home, and 
channeling power to move people. How- 
ever, television is often overrated, hampered 
by one-way contact, expensive, fosters con- 
formity, and its program standards are not 
high. 

(4) Resources available to help the 
parish use television are denominational and 
interdenominational agencies, commercial 
and educational broadcasters, and nearby 
segments of the television industry. 

(5) Three areas of television activity 
have pronounced possibilities for the parish 
— evaluation (with rating service for home 
and church), utilization (with selective 
viewing as the key), and production of 
programs. The last named appears to be 
the least likely except for closed circuit tele- 
casts. 

(6) An operable plan revolves around 
using these elements through leadership, 
representation, and participation. Under 
the guidance of the ministers, staff, and ses- 
sion, a committee representing the entire 
parish should steer the activity until it be- 
comes an integral part of the church pro- 
gram. 

(7) Modest means needs not deter a 
church from using television; moreover, it 
should be an emerging activity enlisting the 
participation of the entire parish as a part 
of the total strategy of the church. 
JEWELL, DAVID W. Aspects of Author- 

ity in Christian Education in Historical 

Perspective. Ed.D., Columbia University, 

New York, N. Y., 1957. 247 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Philip H. Phe- 
nix, Frank W. Herriott, Mary A. Tully. 

Problems and Limits: The changing scene 
in the modern world, both in historical 
events and in theological currents, has forced 
Christian education to attempt the recon- 
struction of its underlying philosophy. The 
problem with which this study began was 
whether or not an analysis of the history of 
Christian education in America since 1845 
might provide some clues for the construc- 
tion of a contemporary philosophy. The 
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analysis was limited to certain men and 
movements and was more of a survey than 
a definitive history. The men and move- 
ments were studied with concern in mind, 
namely, what authorities underlay their 
thinking about Christian education. 

Procedure: The author first defined au- 
thority as “that power which is held to have 
the right to influence opinion, to induce be- 
lief and so to lead to action.” The defini- 
tion was developed in the context of the 
view that individuals or groups give author- 
ity to concepts, structures, or persons, not 
that any of these has authority inherent in 
itself. Acknowledging that, in general, 
Christians would assume God as the ulti- 
mate authority, the author studied pertinent 
works and documents to determine the au- 
thorities implicit in them. 

Findings and Conclusions: It was dis- 
covered that many authorities for Christian 
education existed during the period under 
surveillance. These included such disparate 
ideas as the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
educational theories of John Dewey, radical 
conversion experiences and a _ gradual 
growth in faith, and such differing struc- 
tures as the Church and the Democracy of 
God. The author came to the conclusion 
that until Christian educators begin with 
“first things” and follow certain standards 
of theological method, there always will be 
lack of agreement in Christian education. 
He suggests that the proper place to begin 
work on a philosophy for our time is with 
the meaning of faith as a relationship be- 
tween man and God, and to guide and assist 
this activity he evolves six principles of 
theological method. 


LITTLE, SARA P. The Role of the Bible 
in Contemporary Christian Education. 
Ph.D. Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., 1958. 619 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Paul H. Vieth, 

Randolph C. Miller, Claude Welch. 
Problem and Limits: This study centers 

around the problem of identifying and de- 

lineating contemporary American patterns 
of theory and practice relating to the nature 
of the Bible and the purpose of using it in 
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the church’s educational ministry. It is 
limited to the period since 1947, the date 
of Vieth’s The Church and Christian Edu- 
cation, which can be seen as marking a 
clearly discernible trend distinctive enough 
to be termed a new movement in Christian 
education. Directed primarily toward find- 
ing areas of agreement and patterns of 
divergence in thought since the appearance 
of this latest trend, the study has reference 
to the wider historical background necessary 
to an adequate understanding of current 
concepts and practices. 

Procedure: A study is made of the doc- 
trine of revelation of such key theologians 
as Temple, Barth, Brunner, Tillich, and 
Richard Niebuhr, of trends in biblical schol- 
arship, and of pertinent historical develop- 
ments in Christian education during this 
century. The body of the study consists of 
an analysis of the thought of James Smart, 
Randolph Crump Miller, and Lewis Sherrill, 
and of the latest complete cycle of curricu- 
lum materials of three denominations, Pres- 
byterian U.S.A., Methodist, and Protestant 
Episcopal, selected as being representative 
of trends in the central core of Protestantism 
participating in the National Council of 
Churches. The analysis is in terms of four 
issues: the meaning of revelation; the na- 
ture of the Biblical witness; the relevance 
of the Bible; and the appropriation of the 
biblical message. 

Findings and Conclusions: Four major 
areas of consensus as to the role of the 
Bible were noted: (1) unanimity as to the 
purpose of the biblical witness: redemp- 
tion; (2) the nature of the biblical witness 
may be understood as Heslsgeschichte; (3) 
the Bible cannot be understood apart from 
the fact of revelation, to which it points and 
in which it participates; (4) a curriculum 
which might be termed gospel-centered 
seems most descriptive of curriculum de- 
velopments today. 

Areas of divergence center around two 
poles of thought. The first emphasizes pri- 
marily the content of the Bible, the dynamic 
inherent within its message. The second 
emphasizes primarily the process by which 
God reveals himself through the Bible. 
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Christian education today orients itself 
around these two poles. Smart and the 
Presbyterian materials center largely around 
the first pole, with a neo-Reformation em- 
phasis on the Bible as the Word of God. 
Three other patterns are nearer the second 
pole. The Methodist Closely Graded Series 
is a modified continuation of the earlier un- 
derstanding and use of the Bible as resource. 
Miller and the Episcopalian materials em- 
phasize a relationship theology placed with- 
in the framework of the Anglican tradition. 
Sherrill represents something of a synthesis 
of the Episcopalian and Presbyterian ap- 
proaches. 

The rediscovery of the biblical message 
has helped Christian education move 
through a period of rather remarkable 
achievements to a new point of stability. 
Today it views itself as a servant of the 
church, as a mediating and not an autono- 
mous discipline, with the function of com- 
municating the biblical revelation by which 
it is in part determined. 


MADGWICK, WILLIAM R. A. Freedom 
and the Young Mind: A Statement of 
Principles for Seventh-day Adventist Edu- 
cators. Ed.D., Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1957. 219 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: R. Freeman 

Butts, chairman, L. A. Cremin, A. H. Pas- 

sow, P. H. Phenix. 

Problem: The educational issue here ex- 
amined stems from the impact upon each 
other of two beliefs, namely, that all human 
beings possess inalienable rights of freedom 
and that all young people of the church 
should receive, as far as possible, a Christian 
education in schools operated by the church. 
Does an education in a distinctive denomi- 
national setting negate the principle of hu- 
man freedom by imposing life-long limita- 
tions upon thought? 

Procedure: Four main sources provided 
material for investigation and study: (1) 
professional service in churches and a de- 
nominational college; (2) personal obser- 
vations made on visits to church-operated 
schools and colleges in Europe and the Uni- 
ted States; (3) publications by church and 
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educational authorities; (4) relevant books 
and articles written by authors of various 
views on such subjects as freedom, human 
rights, child study, and religious education. 

The study emphasizes the method and 
spirit in which the teaching of religious 
doctrines and attitudes should be done in 
order to ensure the maximum development 
of personalities, untrammeled by disenabling 
inhibitions or divisive prejudices. Educators 
should be wary of the restrictive tendencies 
engendered not infrequently by the survival 
aims of institutional religion. Young peo- 
ple, according to their maturative develop- 
ment, should be encouraged to use their 
critical faculties and to explore with inter- 
rogative minds the mysteries of their en- 
vironment and the meaning of their expe- 
riences. 

Intellectual inquiry of this kind, concludes 
the author, will lead to the elimination of 
contingent assumptions and the amplifica- 
tion of partial insights in religious beliefs. 
Freedom to make refinements in one’s re- 
ligious commitments is essential for the un- 
trammeled development of the young mind. 
Young people educated in this way will 
give evidence that a denominational educa- 
tion need not hamper the normal develop- 
ment of the young person. 


MAIN, ROBERT L. The Methodist 
Church's Ministry to College Students. 
Th.D., Iliff School of Theology, Denver, 
Colo., 1958. 398 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Howard Ham, 
Walter Williams, Harold Carr. 

Problem and Limits: To discover the ex- 
tent to which The Methodist Church is do- 
ing all it can to help its students “survive” 
the transition experience from high school 
to college and the four years of college ex- 
perience. Related problems: can it be dem- 
onstrated that the period of transition and 
the four year period of college attendance 
are important and trying periods in the life 
of the individual? Can it be demonstrated 
that it is desirable for the church, rather 
than some other institution, to provide a 
program to help with this transition? Does 
the church have at present a program de- 
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signed to help students survive the transi- 
tional and college attendance periods as re- 
ligious persons? 

Procedures: Data were received from a 
survey of literature; from the author's per- 
sonal experience; from other workers in the 
field; from interviews with students, and 
from questionnaires sent to 10,000 students 
in over 400 campuses, to 300 local churches 
spread over the entire United States, and to 
over 400 directors of student religious life 
on college campuses. 

Findings and Conclusions: Only 25,959 
out of 144,078 Methodist students were be- 
ing affected in a vital way by the student 
religious program. Another 44,915 were 
being casually affected. 

Thirty-three per cent of very large 
churches, 19% of small churches, 12% of 
the middle-size churches are doing “abso- 
lutely nothing” or “not much” to help with 
transition problems. 

Among religious leaders 34% of state 
university leaders, 26% of the state college 
leaders, 13% of independent school leaders 
were doing “nothing” to help with transi- 
tion problems. 

Only 60% of the students listed Jesus as 
being among the greatest benefactors. Twen- 
ty-four per cent of the Methodist students 
did not classify Jesus as “greatest teacher of 
morals and religion.” Thirty per cent of the 
Methodist students did not choose Jesus as 
a “pattern of life for all men of good will” 
nor as “the highest ideal for modern youth 
to follow.” 

Only 25% had reached complete and sat- 
isfactory adjustments after changing reli- 
gious beliefs in college. From 46% to 60% 
were still in a troubled state and could use 
help and guidance from the church. Twenty- 
seven per cent found the present church to 
be inadequate for their needs. Only 24% 
read the Bible daily and 31% fairly fre- 
quently, and only 52% prayed daily. 

Only 28% could name eight persons 
closely associated with Jesus during his 
earthly ministry. Twenty-nine per cent 
could not name 10 Old Testament books. 
Only 68% could correctly name 10 New 
Testament books. 
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The author concludes that while it is to 
the church’s credit that the Methodist stu- 
dents of today, living as they are in the 
midst of a secular society, have maintained 
the religious record they have; still it is ap- 
parent from the data gathered that there is 
much room for improvement in the pro- 
gram to help young people to survive re- 
ligiously their transition period and 4-year 
attendance period at college. 

McCANNA, HENRY ANTHONY. The 
Rural Church Reclaiming Her Com- 
munity. D.R.E., Central Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Kansas City, Kansas, 
1958. 292 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Fred Young, 
chairman, Robert Unmack, George Johnson, 
Eric Haden. 

Problem: Why have so many rural Bap- 
tist churches lost their ability to influence 
and shape the life and destiny of their com- 
munities while at the same time other rural 
Baptist churches never did lose this power. 

Procedure: Personal study of different 
types of rural churches and communities, 
along with the factors of interdependent 
prosperity, was undertaken. Knowledge was 
obtained through conducting 40 rural 
church institutes, two community surveys, 
and analysing the factors which contribute 
most to the effectiveness of 111 outstanding 
rural Baptist churches in Kansas, Iowa, and 
Missouri as selected by religious leaders 
from a grading schedule and questionnaire. 

Findings and Conclusions: To reclaim the 
rural community, religious leadership, both 
lay and professional, must be oriented to- 
ward, and involved in, the total community. 
The process by which the individual or the 
group deliberately interacts with the total 
environment is called involvement. With- 
drawal is the attempt of an individual or a 
group to influence by isolation and insula- 
tion. Involvement implies activity while 
withdrawal implies passivity. 

Other studies have been concerned with 
this problem, but this treatment is unique 
in the following ways: (1) a definite Bibli- 
cal doctrine of sanctification as involvement 
is set forth to dispel any tendency for a 
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church to justify social separation; (2) the 
teachings of seven of the Old Testament 
prophets concerning involvement are corre- 
lated; (3) withdrawal is characterized as 
heresy; (4) the findings of 40 rural church 
institutes are recorded and interpreted; (5) 
demonstration that there is a correlation be- 
tween ineffective churches having major 
problems and the practice of withdrawal; 
(6) demonstration that there is a correla- 
tion between effective churches and the 
practice of involvement; (7) demonstration 
that religious leadership, both lay and pro- 
fessional, must be oriented to the total com- 
munity rather than merely to the local 
church; (8) a volunteer enlistment form 
which supports the findings of this disserta- 
tion is included; and (9) specific tech- 
niques to reclaim the community are indi- 


cated. 


MURRA, WILBUR FIM. An Inquiry into 
the Role of Religion im the Public 
Schools of a Secular State. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1958. 490 pages. 


Faculty Adviser: Frederick E. Ellis. 

Problem: There is widespread concern 
over the place of religion in the public 
schools of the United States and such con- 
cern has been mounting during the past 


decade (1948-58). The evidence was in- 
terpreted as revealing much confusion in 
thinking about, and discussion of, the prob- 
lem. The confusion was shown to be basi- 
cally the result of widespread neglect to the 
need for developing a theory that would dif- 
ferentiate between appropriate and inap- 
propriate roles for religion in public educa- 
tion. The problem that emerged from this 
analysis and that thereby became the cen- 
tral problem of the study was to develop 
such a theory. 

Procedure and Findings: A clue to pos- 
sible solution of the problem was found in 
the fact that government in the United 
States is secular. Historical evidence was 
adduced to show that the federal govern- 
ment was deliberately founded on a thor- 
oughly secular basis (particularly in the 
drafting and adoption of the original Con- 
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stitution and the first Ten Amendments 
during the years 1787-91). Further evi- 
dence from history showed that the govern- 
ments of the several states became “essen- 
tially secular” during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Etymological analysis of “secular” showed 
that the word properly connotes things that 
pertain to time as distinguished from things 
that pertain to eternity; it distinguishes the 
temporal and finite from the eternal and 
infinite. 

The hypothesis of the study was declared 
to be “that a theory for differentiating be- 
tween what the public schools should do 
and what they should not do with respect to 
religion can best be stated in terms of a 
dichotomous distinction between the secular 
and the nonsecular, to wit: The assumptions 
underlying the functions of public schools 
should be secular, the objectives of public 
school instruction should be secular, and the 
content of public school curricula should be 
secular; whereas, the public schools should 
wholly abstain from nonsecular assumptions, 
from seeking the attainment of nonsecular 
objectives, and from teaching nonsecular 
curriculum content.” 

This hypothesis was then tested by ap- 
plying it to concrete current issues involv- 
ing the role of religion in public schools. 
It was concluded (a) that American public 
schools do not, and properly should not, 
teach secularism; (b) that public schools in 
a secular state — including, specifically, 
public schools in the United States—should 
not teach religion; but (c) that they do, 
and properly should, teach about religion. 

The foregoing conclusions were based in 
part upon epistemological analysis of the 
difference between knowledge claims per- 
taining to secular concepts, on the one hand, 
and nonsecular concepts, on the other hand. 
It was found that only the former can be 
“known,” whereas the latter can only be 
“believed”; that, therefore, what is secular 
can be learned by education, whereas, what 
is nonsecular can be learned by indoctrina- 
tion. 

The conclusion of the study was that the 
hypothesized utility of the secular-nonsecu- 
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lar dichotomy as a theoretical basis for de- 
termining the proper role of religion in the 
public schools of a secular state was con- 
firmed. 


POERSCHKE, ROBERT ERNST. Propos- 
als for the Strengthening of the Teen-Age 
Program of the Myers Park Baptist 
Church. Ed.D., Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1958. 


Sponsoring Committee: Laura W. Drum- 
mond, C. Ellis Nelson, Frank W. Herriott. 

Problem: This project presents a prob- 
lem which was personal for the writer, and 
which was evident in the program of the 
Youth Department of the Myers Park Bap- 
tist Church. Theology, Christian Education, 
Education, and Psychology too often were 
used in an expedient nmianner. Leaders in 
the program of the Youth Department drew 
from each of them at one time or another 
in developing youth activities. The approach 
used was eclectic and grew out of immedi- 
ate needs and problems. There was too lit- 
tle attempt to organize according to long 
range goals and by a consistent and organ- 
ized pattern of guides. The purpose of this 
project was to integrate findings and ideas 
drawn from these areas and to set forth 
working rules or operating criteria that 
might become evident. The church, in 
which the writer served as Minister of 
Education, is described in the introduction. 
Throughout this project it represents the 
situation in which the working principles 
might be applied. 

Findings: Part I presents findings from 
the sciences. Various facts and ideas are 
drawn together from the writer's courses of 
study, seminars, discussions, readings, and 
from the Youth Program itself, to form a 
group of basic considerations or principles 
upon which a strengthened program for 
teen-agers in the Myers Park Baptist Church 
might be grounded. 

Part II seeks to make use of the informa- 
tion lifted up in Part I. Facts and ideas 
presented earlier are drawn together and 
related to the Youth Program of the Myers 
Park Baptist Church. Herein the writer's 
conflicts are resolved. Theology must be 
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the starting point. Education and psychol- 
ogy can bring strength and depth to the 
program. The family can, and must, be de- 
veloped into the major teaching institution. 
The teen-age group contains untapped po- 
tential for additional teaching and leader- 
ship values. 

Part III points out that a solution for the 
problem as it exists in the Program of the 
Youth Department of the Myers Park Bap- 
tist Church, cannot be imposed. Steps and 
procedures are presented whereby the lead- 
ership of this church may be helped to have 
an experience, as beneficial to them as writ- 
ing the project was to the writer. True 
growth will be dependent upon such a proc- 
ess, and can hardly be expected in any other 
way. 


PSALMONDS, W. GORDON. A Com- 
parison of the Leadership Techniques of 
Jesus with the Techniques of Leadership 
Employed Today. D.R.E., Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas, 1958. 305 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 


Joe Davis Heacock, John Drakeford, Ray 
Summers. 


Problem: To discover the points at 
which Jesus’ techniques of leadership were 
the same as the techniques which are em- 
ployed today and to discover the points at 
which he departed from today’s leadership 
practices. 


Procedure: The first task was to identify 
and classify methods of leadership which 
are generally practiced today. It was as- 
sumed that an adequate picture of current 
leadership practice could be obtained from 
a study of books and articles on the subject 
of leadership, coupled with the intefpreta- 
tion of these writings, as prompted by the 
experience and observation of the writer. 

A study of these sources led to the devel- 
opment of a list of approximately 30 spe- 
cific techniques under the following major 
headings: (1) the enlistment of co-workers, 
(2) the training of co-workers, (3) the 
leader as an example, (4) the leader’s con- 
fidence in his mission and in his resources, 
(5) the initiation of action, (6) the guid- 
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ing of activities, and (7) the maintaining 
of morale. 

The various techniques were set forth one 
at a time, with a brief discussion of the 
values, disadvantages, applications, and prev- 
alence of each. As each technique was 
presented, the four Gospels were examined 
in order to discover evidence as to whether 
Jesus used such techniques. Attention was 
also given to instances in which Jesus ap- 
pears to have acted contrary to current lead- 
ership practices. 

Findings: Jesus made use of the current 
techniques which were listed. Evidence was 
inconclusive, however, in regard to the fol- 
lowing specific activities: (1) setting up 
an organization, (2) evaluating the results 
of training, (3) the use of group-centered 
conferences and joint planning of activities, 
(4) maintaining contact with intended fol- 
lowers, and (5) providing for relief from 
tension and fatigue. 

In regard to two of the techniques — the 
offering of commendation and the giving 
of reproof — the practice of Jesus was 
found to be virtually the reverse of current 
methods of leadership. 


ROBERTSON, ELIZABETH IRENE. Per- 
son-Centered Teacher Training for Ca- 
nadian Baptist Sunday Schools. DRE, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1958. 202 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 
Joe Davis Heacock, W. Boyd Hunt. 

Problem: To show that a person-centered 
approach is the appropriate educational at- 
titude for Baptists of Canada; that, while 
personal competency and responsibility are 
basic in Baptist theology, these concepts 
have been neglected in practice with regard 
to Sunday School work of Baptists in Can- 
ada; that an adequate program of Sunday 
School teacher training can help the indi- 
vidual to realize his potential. 

Procedure: Background was gained 
through reading and study in such areas as 
teaching, administration, psychology, and 
Baptist doctrine. Factual information con- 
cerning the place of Baptists in the total 
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Canadian picture was gained through per- 
sonal experience, publications of Baptist 
bodies in Canada, and Canadian govern- 
ment publications. To determine the na- 
ture and extent of teacher training among 
Baptists, a questionnaire was sent to 620 
pastors and Sunday School superintendents 
of Baptist churches in Canada. Additional 
data came from correspondence with de- 
nominational leaders and publishers of 
teacher training materials used by Baptists 
in Canada. 


Findings and Conclusions: Study of Ca- 
nadian Baptist Sunday School teacher train- 
ing reveals the need for integrated effort of 
a far-reaching nature. Clearly defined ob- 
jectives with regard to teacher training were 
evident in very few replies. The education- 
al approach of most who replied seemed to 
be largely content-centered. Common to 
nearly all was a consciousness of the need 
for more effective training for Sunday 
School teachers. 

Those training activities are most effec- 
tive which provide for the satisfaction of 
basic needs. Because situations involving 
other persons and things are perceived in 
relation to the self, the individual acts in 
such a way as to preserve and enhance his 
concept of self-integrity. Individuals learn 
as a result of their inevitable struggles to es- 
tablish favorable regard for themselves. In- 
dividual capacities grow in social relation- 
ships. Individual capacities become unlim- 
ited when the power of God is allowed to 
control the life. Educational method and 
curriculum content depend upon objectives 
and upon the concept of human personality 
adopted. 

For Baptists, both the ultimate goal of 
education and the concept of personality 
are based upon a theological viewpoint 
which declared the individual to be a free 
agent. Self-fulfillment is realized through 
exercising stewardship of life in contrib- 
uting to the ultimate goal of human life, as 
set forth in the New Testament. This goal 
is the perfect maturity of every member in 
the completed body of Christ and the ulti- 
mate lordship of Christ. A program of 
teacher training for Canadian Baptists based 
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upon this viewpoint requires the coopera- 
tive efforts of individual Baptists working 
through their churches. 


RUSCH, WILLIAM G. Critical Require- 
ments for Directors and Ministers of 
Christian Education in the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. A. Ph.D., University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1958. 380 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: John C. Flana- 
gan, Lawrence C. Little, Percival W. Hutson, 
C. Mauritz Lindvall, Marvin J. Taylor. 

Problem: To compile and examine a list 
of critical requirements for directors and 
ministers of Christian education in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. 

Procedure: The critical incident tech- 
nique was used. One hundred seventeen 
churches located in 31 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provided 301 question- 
naire booklets containing 1,072 usable inci- 
dents from which 1,532 behaviors were ab- 
stracted. 

Findings and Conclusions: The list of 
critical requirements was derived inductive- 
ly from the reported behaviors. Eight ma- 
jor areas of activity were identified: 

1. Developing an effective educational 
staff and program for achieving the aims 
of Christian education in the local church. 

2. Teaching, guiding, and assisting those 
who are taught and led in the Christian 
education program. 

3. Providing and promoting the Presby- 
terian program, The Faith and Life Curricu- 
lum, and supplementary materials which 
agree with Presbyterian belief and reflect 
sound educational theory and practice. 

4. Informing parents and enlisting their 
support and cooperation in the Christian 
education program. 

5. Maintaining an effective relationship 
with the Christian Education Council, the 
official boards, the pastor, the church staff, 
and special commissions. 

6. Enlisting the support of the congre- 
gation in the Christian education task and 
cooperating with the church and its several 
organizations in fulfilling its responsibility. 

7. Creating and cooperating in com- 
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munity programs and working with com- 
munity leaders. 

8. Evidencing Christian personality, and 
providing leadership; manifesting Christian 
conviction, witness, character, and attitude; 
and personal preparation by prayer and 
study for the role of leadership. 

Significant differences which could not 
be attributed to chance were reported in the 
following: more clergy reports in areas 5 
and 6; more suburban community reports 
in area 1; more female laity reports in area 
8; more reports from laity under age 50 in 
area 1; more reports from laity over age 50 
in area 5; more effective reports concern- 
ing directors of Christian education in area 
2; more ineffective reports in area 5; more 
ineffective reports concerning ministers of 
Christian education in area 8. 


SAWYER, EDWIN ALBERT. The Reli- 
gious Experience of the Colonial Ameri- 
can Moravians. Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., 1956. 

Problem: A study of the religious expe- 
rience of the Moravians in America from 


1740 to 1770, primarily in the Pennsylvania 
communities of Nazareth and Bethlehem, 
in the North Carolina settlements at Betha- 
bara and Salem and in the numerous Chris- 
tian Indian villages of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 


Findings: Enthusiastic, anti-rationalistic, 
emotional, introvert and revivalistic, the ex- 
perience had clearly marked roots in Ger- 
man Pietism and derived its motivation 
from a contemplation of the Man on the 
cross. It possessed a well-starched ethic 
which is reflected in the various community 
codes that were written. Its outstanding 
means of self-expression was its vast mis- 
sionary enterprise to the American Indian, 
the West Indian slave, the religiously unat- 
tached American and to remote foreign peo- 
ples. In its domestic application, it nerved 
its members to faithfulness in their day-to- 
day work and offered a fellowship that sang 
its way into the frontier wilderness. The 
message which it regarded as central was 
that Christ may be experienced as the con- 
cretely present Savior, felt inwardly, in the 
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heart, rather than accepted only in the mind. 

Two types of leadership among these peo- 
ple were discernible. One had a tendency 
toward fanaticism, with excessive emphasis 
on the blood and wounds of Jesus. This 
was represented by John Nitschmann and 
John Frederick Cammerhof, and by Count 
Zinzendorf in the years of excess known as 
the Sifting Period. It originated in the 
Wetteravian settlements of western Ger- 
many and is described here in the lives of 
the leaders just mentioned and in those of 
some two hundred who immigrated to 
America in 1749 and 1751. Some were 
single men who formed a unique com- 
munity at Christiansbrunn, Pennsylvania. 
Others were laborers, craftsmen, housewives 
or professional people, but each one part of 
a dedicated community. 

The more conservative type of experience 
was represented by August Gottlieb Span- 
genberg and Peter Bohler, both skilled colo- 
nizers, evangelists and masters of German 
higher learning. Through their firm influ- 
ence, the conservative experience prevailed 
and produced in the American Moravian 
settlements a solid and thrifty unification of 
the secular and the sacred. The latter was 
enjoyed by the thousand and more white 
colonists and by a like number of Indian 
converts, gathered primarily through the 
life-long efforts of the inimitable David 
Zeisberger. 

Individual needs were taken into account 
through division of the community into 
“choirs,” while the sense of Corporate fel- 
lowship always stood out. Evangelism was 
stressed, by which all races and classes 
should be presented with the message of 
salvation in Christ as a thing joyfully to be 
appropriated in faith. This faith, perhaps 
expressed best in Spangenberg’s idea of sim- 
plicity, is an empirical rather than a dog- 
matic quantity. Thus, the Moravians sug- 
gest religious experience as a possible basis 
for fellowship and church union, rather 
than uniformity of creed. ; 


SELLERS, JAMES E. The Church and Mass 
Communication. Ph.D., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn, 1958. 362 
pages. 
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Sponsoring Committee: Langdon B. Gil- 
key, Roger L. Shinn, J. Philip Hyatt, Sam- 
uel E. Stumpf, Bard Thompson, Everett Til- 
son. 

Problem and Limits: Traditional meth- 
ods of Church proclamation are based on 
one of two assumptions: (a) that the recip- 
ient is an “outsider,” beyond the Christian 
circle, and therefore amenable to apolo- 
getics; (b) that the recipient is an “insider,” 
within the Christian circle, and therefore 
capable of understanding the authoritative 
symbols of his faith. But the contempo- 
rary recipient is at once both “outsider” and 
“insider” to faith; he is neither totally 
pagan, in the classical sense, nor totally 
Christian, in the medieval sense. Can the 
traditional aims of proclamation be realized 
today by using the mass media to reach an 
audience that is neither non-Christian nor 
Christian, but rather “post-Christian”? 


Procedure: The traditional approach to 


“outsiders” was first explored through a 
study of the apologetic work of Justin 
Martyr and other second-century apologists. 


The traditional approach, for Protestants, to 
“insiders,” was then explored through a 
study of the re-interpretation of faith led by 
Martin Luther in the Reformation. Next, 
Christian communication methods and ma- 
terials, ostensibly addressed to “outsiders” 
and “insiders” of the present day, were stud- 
ied. These methods and materials were 
compared with those of the apologists and 
the Reformers. Finally, an approach to 
proclamation was proposed which will make 
genuine use of mass media, be relevant to 
the new audiences, and yet remain faithful 
to the goals of proclamation. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Second- 
century apologetic work established a 
“latent church” which drew its forms from 
the uneasy language of the pagans, but its 
message (which constituted an answer to 
the despair of the times) from the Gospel. 

2. Reformation preaching, tied up in- 
separably with the growth of mass com- 
munication (i.e, printing), could assume a 
“manifest church” which acted as an orient- 
ing center of communication; it went on to 
introduce a “discursive principle” which en- 
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ables the believer to read Scripture and par- 
ticipate for himself in the meaning of faith; 
and it made use of a “boundary principle” 
which presents God's word to the believer 
in terms of his own need for it. 

3. Modern communication from the 
Church designed for the “outsider” often 
falls short of apology in the classical sense 
because the mass media, when they pene- 
trate to the anxiety of the recipient, com- 
monly attempt to allay it instead of affirm- 
ing the gospel as an answer to it. 

4. Modern communication designed for 
the “insider” (e.g., Christian education ma- 
terials) often assumes a unifying principle 
within the Church that no longer exists; be- 
cause of a revolution in economics and com- 
munication habits, the communicator often 
deals in a word that is consumable com- 
modity instead of apprehendable event; and 
he often fails to present this word in terms 
of the recipient's ‘need. 

5. An effort must be made to appeal au- 
thentically via the mass media to both the 
“outsider” and the “insider” in every modern 
man — through dramatic techniques that 
will serve the ends of apology; and through 
the restoring of perusal to complete the 
task of proclamation, i.e. serve the ends of 
personal involvement in faith. 


SHANOR, C. RICHARD. Characteristics 
Related to the Reputed Practice of Vicar- 
ious Sacrifice by Certain Ninth Grade 
Youth. Ph.D., Boston University, Boston, 
Mass., 1958. 


Sponsoring Committee: Donald M. May- 
nard, William Clifton Moore, Walter Hol- 
comb. 

Problem: To identify some characteris- 
tics related to the reputed practice of vicar- 
ious sacrifice by certain ninth grade youth. 
The study was made in close cooperation 
with and in the framework of the Union 
College Character Research Project, which 
states: “vicarious” means “performed or suf- 
fered by one person with results accruing to 
the benefit or advantage of another.” 
“Sacrifice” means “to make sacred ... a 
giving up of some desirable thing in behalf 
of a higher object.” 
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Procedure: The following were used to 
identify the characteristics: a Face Sheet 
Data Test, a Situational Test, a “Who 
Would” Test, and a Sentence Completion 
Test. These were completed by 45 ninth 
grade youth. Methods used in analyzing 
the data obtained were rank control, charac- 
teristic differences, statistical formulae, and 
descriptive tabulation. 

Findings: Those reputed to practice vicar- 
ious sacrifice the most tended to have more 
self-confidence, be more socially oriented, 
show critical evaluation of behavior, feel 
others’ approval, believe their parents desire 
them to live honorable, moral lives, show 
greater self-determination and leadership. 
Those who demonstrated the most vicarious 
sacrifice in certain hypothetical situations 
showed more awareness of opportunity to 
practice vicarious sacrifice, had greater em- 
pathy with those in need, perceived injus- 
tice in the situation, thought more inclusive- 
ly of all people involved, felt personally re- 
sponsible for improving the situation, sensed 
others expected this type of behavior from 
them, and had more self-confidence in their 
ability to improve the situation. 

Conclusions: 1. The Method of Char- 
acteristic Differences is recommended for 
other studies of this nature because of its 
creative use of data. 

2. Vicarious sacrifice appeared related 
to many aspects of one’s personality. 

3. Greater differences were found be- 
tween the attitudes of those who were 
reputed to practice vicarious sacrifice and 
those who were not, than in their inherited 
or environmental factors. Environmental 
factors should therefore be evaluated in 
terms of the attitudes they foster. 

4. Behavior in a situation is dependent 
upon an individual’s interpretation of that 
situation. 

5. Some youth are apt to practice vicar- 
ious sacrifice more frequently than others, 
although they may not be consistent in their 
behavior. 

6. Since self-confidence, critical evalua- 
tion, and self-determination were related to 
an individual’s reputed practice of vicarious 
sacrifice, it would seem unwise to teach con- 
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cepts or use teaching methods which would 
tend to destroy these characteristics in youth. 

7. Since the practice of vicarious sacri- 
fice is related to one’s whole life, the reli- 
gious educator should seek the cooperation 
of all persons who influence youth. 


SKELTON, CHRISTINE. A Comparison of 
the Concept of God in Three Church 
School Curricula. Ed.D., Hartford School 
of Religious Education, The Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn., 
1958. 

Problem: The study presents a compari- 
son of the theological positions, and the re- 
sulting educational philosophies of three of 
the newer church school curricula appraising 
their effectiveness in the communication of 
concepts of God. The curricula selected 
are: The Christian Faith and Life Curricu- 
lum developed by the Presbyterian Church 
US.A., The New Beacon Series developed 
by the Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist), and The Seabury Series 
developed by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Content: A brief historical frame of refer- 
ence for each denomination is given and a 
description of the plan and the type of re- 
sources comprising each curriculum. A 
comparative statement highlights the three 
different educational approaches illustrated 
by each curriculum — the group graded, 
the age level, and the closely graded plan. 

Chapter II discusses the sources of our 
knowledge of God. Differences in the re- 
lation of faith, reason, revelation, the au- 
thority of the Bible, and the role of the 
Church are noted and the three approaches 
to the nature of God and his attributes, the 
doctrine of creation, and the problem of 
evil, the significance of Jesus Christ, the 
Kingdom of God, and eternal life are dealt 
with. 

The philosophies of education which re- 
sult from the theological views of each cur- 
riculum as evidenced in the stated goals of 
teaching, the role of the teachers, techniques 
and methods, the role of the home, and the 
use of worship are presented. 

Findings: The Christian Faith and Life 
Curriculum is a presentation of Biblical 
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theology according to the tradition of the 
“Reformed Church,” which is currently popu- 
lar as neo-orthodoxy. This position stresses 
the transcendence of God, the sovereignty 
of God, the infallibility of the Scriptures, 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, predestina- 
tion, and the existence of the Church for 
purposes of proclaiming the Word of God. 
The New Beacon Series is an expression of 
liberalism stressing the immanence of God, 
the unity of God, the relatedness of mankind 
in its search for truth, and salvation by char- 
acter development. The Seabury Series is 
true to its Anglican tradition, acknowledg- 
ing the contributions of both reason and 
revelation in the development of faith, yet 
stressing the sacramental ministry of the 
Church as the significant source of one’s 
life with God. Each curriculum is faithful 
to its historical foundations. 

The educational procedures not only grow 
out of the theological positions, but they are 
also made to serve these views. The Chris- 
tian Faith and Life Curriculum is a proce- 
dure of manipulation by means of thought- 
control and proclamation of revealed truths. 
Subject matter, teachers, and students are 
fitted into predetermined plans and goals. 
In sharp contrast, the New Beacon Series 
endorses a process of discovery and specula- 
tion with freedom of individual inquiry, and 
experience is the chief cornerstone of its 
philosophy. The Seabury Series uses the 
techniques and insights of group dynamics 
to enhance its philosophy of relationships as 
demonstrated in the fellowship of the 
Church. 


TOLLEY, WILLIAM PERRONEAU. The 
Church's Opportunity for the Religious 
Education of Children from Birth through 
Five Years of Age. Ed.D., Hartford School 
of Religious Education, The Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn., 
1958. 

Problem: (1) To consider the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of the Christian 
Fellowship for guiding the child in his re- 
ligious development; (2) to examine (a) 
the needs of the child and their effect upon 
his religious development; (b) the effect 
of parents, teachers and other adults upon 
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the child’s religious development; (3) to 
study the obligation of the Church to pro- 
vide adult leadership and the educational en- 
vironment equipped to lead the child through 
the satsfaction of his basic needs in growth 
towards Christian maturity. 


Procedure: In the introductory chapter 
the writer discusses (a) the Church’s atti- 
tude toward the religious education of chil- 
dren, (b) infant baptism, and (c) the de- 
velopment of the church school and its cur- 
ricular materials. This discussion is back- 
ground for understanding the present atti- 
tudes and practices of the Church toward 
the child. Chapter II is concerned with the 
place of the child in the Christian fellow- 
ship. Chapter III is concerned with the 
attitudes and practices of Christian parents 
in the home and their effects upon the 
child’s own religious development. In Chap- 
ter IV some church school curricular ma- 
terials of the Lutheran, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, and Unitarian 
churches are examined. The religious con- 
cepts and attitudes, and the needs and inter- 
ests of children are set forth as the ma- 
terials suggest. The organization of the 
material as to its practical help for parents 
and teachers is also considered. 


Conclusions: 1. The child’s level of 
growth and development does not warrant 
an emphasis upon instruction, memorization, 
or catechetical instruction in the Scriptures 
or beliefs of the Church. 

2. The real approach to a child’s reli- 
gious development is through an under- 
standing of his needs, experiences, and ca- 
pacities. This necessitates an understanding 
of the importance of play, in which the child 
expresses his needs and plays out of his ex- 
periences in order to establish his place in 
the world. 

3. The child’s experiences with nature 
and his relationships with people lay the 
foundations for growth toward God as Crea- 
tor and the God of love. 

4. The relationship of love between 
child and parent, and child and teacher is 
prerequisite to the life of worship. 

5. The faith, attitudes, and practices of 
parents and teachers affect the child’s reli- 
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gious development. Parents and teachers 
need guidance in understanding the Bible, 
the Christian faith, and the way people 
grow and develop. They need an under- 
standing of these things in order to be 
capable of guiding the child’s own religious 
development. 


TROWBRIDGE, JOHN EDWARDS. Pres- 
byterian Interest in E. Education 
in New Jersey, 1816-1866. Ed.D., Rut- 
gers, The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 1957. 

Problem: To discover and interpret the 
attitudes and activities of Presbyterian syn- 
ods and presbyteries in New Jersey, and 
their agencies, with respect to elementary 
education in New Jersey during the period 
1816-1866. 


Procedure: The study technique was the 
historical method. Data were found among 
the papers of John Maclean, in the libraries 
of Princeton and Rutgers Universities, 
among the synodical and presbyterial records 
chiefly located in the Presbyterian Historical 


Society in Philadelphia, in issues of the 
Newark Sentinel of Freedom in the New 
Jersey Historical Society in Newark, and in 
numerous books and other sources as shown 
in the bibliography. 

A narrative synthesis of the pertinent ma- 
terial was written, starting with the back- 
grounds of Presbyterian church history and 
the early history of elementary education in 
New Jersey. Thereafter the dissertation was 
concerned with two broad, interrelated 
themes: (1) the interests and activities of 
Presbyterians in New Jersey in schools 
sponsored by the church or its agencies, and 
(2) the interests and activities of Presby- 
terians in the state relative to public ele- 
mentary education. 

Findings: The study pictures life in early 
nineteenth century New Jersey, showing 
how the educational anarchy prevailing at 
the beginning of the century was replaced 
by mid-century with a state-wide system of 
elementary education. It shows the poverty 
and isolation of peoples in the northern 
mountain region and in the southern pines 
of the state, with the concomitant educa- 
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tional needs against whose partial fulfillment 
their suspicious natures rebelled. 

Robert Baird was the chief organizer of 
the public sentiment which resulted in New 
Jersey’s first state-wide school law, that of 
1829; he did this as an employee of the 
Presbyterian agency, the Princeton Corre- 
sponding Executive Committee of the New 
Jersey Missionary Society, while directing a 
system of mission schools for the Commit- 
tee. 
Within this same Princeton Committee a 
smaller group including Baird, Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, and John Maclean acted as 
an informal steering committee for the pro- 
motion of the school law of 1829. The 
study points out the close correspondence of 
New Jersey's present public school system 
to John Maclean’s plan for such a system, 
published in 1829. 

As to the interplay between sectarian edu- 
cation and public education in New Jersey, 
1816-1866, the study shows that inferences 
drawn from the generalizations of other 
educational historians that sectarian interests 
invariably opposed public education are er- 
roneous and misleading as to Presbyterian 
actions in New Jersey. On the contrary, 
the activities of Presbyterians in the state 
until after 1830 were directed toward the 
establishment and support of a sound system 
of public education. Such sectarian schools 
as were established during this time were to 
fill an educational void. 

The Presbyterian parochial schools which 
appeared in mid-century were an aberration 
from the policy of denomination. 


VINCENT, LENA DUELL. The Religious 
Concepts and Attitudes of 100 College 
Students. Ph.D., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1956. 426 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: William Clark 

Trow, Claude Eggertson, Max L. Butt, How- 

ard Y. McClusky, John F. Shepard. 
Problem: This study sought information 

concernng the spiritual and religious needs 
of university students. The basic assump- 
tions were: there are definite religious needs 
in a college population, often obscured by 
various defenses; many of these needs re- 
main unsatisfied. 
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Procedure: Attitudes, ideologies, and con- 
duct relating to God and the Church were 
assessed from protocols of 100 students: 14 
Catholic, 20 Jewish, 56 Protestant, 10 
“Other,” average age 18.25. The Thurstone- 
Chave Experimental Study Schedules — God 
as Reality, God in Conduct, Attitude toward 
the Church — and the Michigan Sentence 
Completion Test were used. From the 
Thurstone instruments, and the stem “sin” 
from M.S.C.T., the theistic or non-theistic 
concepts and attitudes were evaluated. A 
seven person interfaith jury assessed all ver- 
bal statements used. 


Findings and Conclusions: Among trends 
established were: those with firm faith in 
God were higher in sensitivity to and avoid- 
ance of sin than those without belief; those 
highly identified with the church tended to 
regard sin seriously. Students’ attitudes to- 
ward sin tended to reflect home condition- 
ing, and home atmosphere correlated quan- 
titatively with conversions. A functional be- 
lief in God and/or sin did not correlate 
with formal church affiliation, but high 
church attitude correlated significantly (.01) 
with religious experiencing — conversion. 

Comparisons made between those report- 
ing and those not reporting conversion 
showed nonsignificant differences in per- 
sonal responsibility — irresponsibility, the 
immortality concept, the relativistic concept 
of sin, and certain negative social attitudes. 
The proportional number of conversions 
among different faiths achieved significance, 
depending upon group emphasis on this 
experience. The conservative side of the 
continuum showed greater carefulness to 
“avoid sin.” Homes contributing much re- 
ligious education showed greater frequency 
of conversion than the homes with some or 
none. Nominal religious or spiritual values 
were similarly influenced but the “deeper 
religious needs” seemed uninfluenced. Both 
home and church conditioned attitudes to- 
ward the church; while conceptualizations 
of God, and attitudes toward God were sig- 
nificantly influenced by the church, but not 
by the home. Parental and student attitudes 
toward God and the Church differed signif- 
icantly. Students were significantly more 
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free to comment — approve, condemn — 
on the church than on the home. 

“Super-go strivings” were more severely 
felt by the highly religious than by the neu- 
trals and negatives. The highly and mildly 
religious differed at .01 level from neutrals 
and negatives in matters of conscience, right 
and wrong, and moral and ethical or religious 
conviction. 

Three variables — need for prayer, need 
for divine guidance, and intellectual needs 
— emerged as unique factors by Factor 
Analysis, and were apparently independent 
of the other variables measured. Factor 
Analysis and Orthogonal Rotation revealed 
two sorts of factors — ecclesiasticism or 
theism, and humanistic or ethical secularism, 
which seemed to harmonize with a common- 
sense view of the dynamics of religious 
and/or moral sanctions. 


WIDMER, FREDERICK W. Christian Edu- 
cation and the Family: A Philosophy and 

a Program of Christian Education for the 

Home and the Church. Th.D., Union 

Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., 

1958. 203 pages. 

Sponsor: William B. Oglesby. 

Problem: The home and the church are 
interrelated in such a complex way that with- 
out a Clearly defined purpose, an understand- 
ing of how God deals with persons, a phi- 
losophy of Christian education for making 
God's revelation real and meaningful in the 
family and the church, neither Church nor 
family can successfully perform their re- 
sponsibility in Christian nurture. 

Methods and Procedure: The data for this 
thesis have been gathered from reading in 
the fields of sociology, theology, education, 
Christian education, and family life, and 
from Montreat leadership schools, synod and 
presbytery leadership schools, and the Cur- 
riculum Study Report of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 

Out of this basic research has been de- 
veloped a set of principles for Christian edu- 
cation in the home and in the church in an 
effort to unite both in their common task 
of Christian nurture. These principles deal 
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with the sovereignty of God, the Biblical 
message, the nature and needs of man, the 
covenant community, the Christian family, 
the Christian life, and the use.of adequate 
methods of Christian education. 

A sociological study of American family 
life is presented as the life situation in which 
the church must minister to the family. 

Goals for the Christian education of the 
family have been developed from the prin- 
ciples. The thesis includes a program of 
Christian education for the home and the 
church based on these principles and goals. 

Summary: The family by its very nature 
has a significant opportunity to interpret its 
faith by its life, attitudes, and emotions, as 
well as by words. In this the parents have 
a primary responsibility for the Christian 
nurture of their children, and each member 
shares in the development of every other 
member. 

The church must seek to develop its total 
ministry to serve the needs of families, enlist 
the family in the covenant community, and 
help the family in its Christian nurture re- 
sponsibilities. It must provide families 
with opportunities for corporate worship, 
study, fellowship and service through which 
confrontation by God may take place. The 
church must offer love, support and guid- 
ance for Christian living in the home. 


WILL, ROBERT FREDERICK. An An- 
alysis of the Legal Responsibilities of State 
Departments of Education for Non-public 
Schools. Ed.D., University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md., 1958. 511 pages. 
Adviser: Clarence A. Newell. 

Problem: To identify and analyze the 
legal responsibilities of state departments of 
education for nonpublic schools. 

Procedure: The study was developed as a 
sourcebook of legislative practice to assist 
the Study Commission in a project it has 
undertaken to determine what responsibili- 
ties State departments of education should 
have for the regulation and supervision of 
nonpublic schools. 

Content: The study contains a digest of 
the State laws in effect January 1957, under 
which State departments of education are 
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explicitly delegated responsibilities for non- 
public schools. The digest includes consti- 
tutional provisions of particular concern to 
nonpublic schools and those who operate 
such institutions. The chaptered portion of 
the study provides a narrative summary and 
analysis of the digest materials. Pertinent 
background material relating to the role of 
the nonpublic school in American Democ- 
racy is included. 

The statutory provisions are identified and 
analyzed in 12 major areas or subdivisions: 
(1) Establishment and Supervision, (2) 
Compulsory Education, (3) Curriculum, 
(4) Records and Reports, (5) Teacher Cer- 
tification, (6) Pupil Transportation, (7) 
Health and Safety, (8) Textbooks, (9) 
School Lunch, (10) Surplus Property, (11) 
Scholarships, and (12) Miscellaneous Statu- 
tory Provisions. The State constitutional 
provisions are identified and analyzed in 
three major subdivisions: (1) Public Aid 
for Nonpublic Schools, (2) Tax Exemptions 
for Nonpublic Schools, and (3) Miscel- 
laneous Constitutional Provisions. 


Findings: There are relatively few explicit 
responsibilities delegated to State depart- 
ments of education for the regulation and 
supervision of nonpublic schools. The school 
codes of States — which are administered 
primarily by State departments of education 
— generally provide for the regulation and 
supervision of public schools. State regula- 
tion of nonpublic schools is largely accom- 
plished under laws regulating the activities 
of private individuals and organizations con- 
ducting businesses or charitable undertak- 
ings. This provides for desirable freedom 
in operation for the nonpublic school as a 
private institution apart from the public 
school system of the State. Under our 
system of government, however, there is no 
question regarding the State’s authority to 
exercise its regulatory powers, subject to the 
provisions and interpretations of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to insure an 
educated citizenry. By far the largest num- 
ber of explicit laws for the regulation and 
supervision of nonpublic schools as educa- 
tional institutions are administered by State 
departments of education. 
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WILLKENS, WILLIAM H. R. A History 
of the Adult Education Programs and 
Agencies of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1958. 238 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Lawrence C. 
Little, chairman, Raymond F. Brittain, Clif- 
ford P. Hooker, John A. Nietz, Marvin J. 
Taylor. - 


Problem and Limits: To determine: the 
historical development of adult education 
fostered in and through the programs and 
agencies of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, with special reference to Sunday church 
schools, the Board of Education and Publi- 
cation, the American Baptist Assembly, the 
Council on Christian Social Progress, 
American Baptist Men, the National Council 
of American Baptist Women, and in the 
denominational conventions, campaigns, and 
periodicals. 

Procedure: The author examined his- 
torical records of individual churches and 
the minutes and records of the American 
(Northern) Bapist Convention and its state 
conventions and local associations, as filed 
at the American Baptist Historical Society 
Library at Rochester, N. Y. The minutes 
and records of the following agencies were 
also studied: American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis.; Board of Education and 
Publication, Philadelphia, Pa.; American 
Baptist Men, National Council of American 
Baptist Women, Council on Christian Social 
Progress, all at New York, N. Y. Historical 
sketches of the programs and agencies were 
then prepared. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. Adult Sun- 
day church school classes existed in Ameri- 
can Baptist churches before 1850, and some 
records of attendance have been preserved. 

2. Baptists claim to have had the first 
organized adult class in 1843 and the first 
organized adult department in a Sunday 
church school in 1889. 

3. The Baraca-Philathea Movement had 
its beginning in a Baptist church. 

4. The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety (now part of the Board of Education 
and Publication) took the lead in adult edu- 
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cation in the following ways: (a) publica- 
tion of uniform lessons for Sunday church 
school classes in 1869, three years before the 
adoption of the International Uniform Les- 
son System; (b) extensive leadership train- 
ing programs since 1885; (c) organization 
of a separate Department of Adult Work in 
1912 and the appointment of a field work- 
er in 1914. 

5. The various boards and councils of 
the American Baptist Convention have car- 
ried on extensive adult education programs 
as a major part of their work. 

6. The democratic organization of Bap- 
tist groups provided almost unlimited possi- 
bilities of experimentation in adult educa- 
tion but, at the same time, retarded the co- 
ordination and joint planning that might 
have made for more effective programs. 


WOLCOTT, DOROTHEA KATHRYN. An 
Appraisal of the Opportunities for Super- 
vised Field Work in Christian Education 
with Children and Y outh in the Seminary 
Training of the Ministry. Ph.D., North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., 1957. 


Problem: To appraise the nature and ex- 
tent of supervised field work as offered in 
seminary training; to identify the scope, 
sequence, and character of activities offered 
in field experiences with children and youth. 

Procedure: Fifty seminaries supplied suf- 
ficient information regarding current prac- 
tices in seminary training. Thirty per cent 
of the graduates of the class of 1952 in the 
contributing seminaries responded to similar 
inquiries. 

Findings: 1. Ninety-four per cent of the 50 
schools required field work for graduation. 
Thirty-nine per cent of the students en- 
rolled in 1955-56 in 47 schools were en- 
gaged in supervised field work in Christian 
education. The majority of the seminaries 
required two semesters of field work, al- 
though 40 per cent of graduates had taken 
three years on an elective basis. 

2. There was a closer correlation be- 
tween field work and regular seminary 
courses than had been evident in earlier 
studies, especially in practical theology and 
Christian education. 
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3. Forty-five of the seminaries reported 
they attempted to provide for student's indi- 
vidual needs as opportunities were available 
in field work, but only 28 per cent of the 
seminaries had attempted to match student's 
growth needs with field experiences. 

4. More adequate supervision is needed 
to select the most beneficial field work for 
the student’s professional growth. 

5. One-half of the graduates reported 
having worked with youth while only one- 
third had guided children’s activities. 

6. One-half of the seminaries employed 
fulltime field work directors, while two- 
fifths expected professors to supervise field 
work in addition to their regular teaching 
load. Sixty-eight per cent of the seminaries 
depended upon the churches involved for 
supervision. Forty per cent of the graduates 
indicated that ministers had supervised their 
field work. ‘Thirty-seven per cent of the 
graduates regarded inadequate supervision 
as the weakest aspect of field work. 

7. Thirty-eight of the 50 seminaries re- 
quired written reports from the students and 
churches as a basis for evaluating field 
work. Twenty-five of these expected such 
reports once a term while one-third required 
them weekly. Thirteen seminaries planned 
conferences with church supervisors. Almost 
half of the graduates reported that no pro- 
vision had been made for regular evaluation 
of their field work. 

Conclusions: This study emphasized the 
need for better integration of field work 
with the seminary curricula. To meet the needs 
of the students, it is imperative to select ex- 
periences in field work that will foster indi- 
vidual growth. Greater variety of experi- 
ences in field work is needed to develop the 
student's abilities in relation to various age- 
groups and the educational work of the 
church. Increased supervision under the 
guidance of specially trained field directors 
is essential for effective learning expe- 
riences. Continuous evaluation of the semi- 
narian’s experiences is necessary. 


WISE, F. FRANKLYN. A Study of the 
Critical Requirements of Sunday Church 
School Teachers of Unmarried Youth of 
Certain Protestant Denominations. Ph.D., 
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University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1958. 262 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: John C. Flana- 
gan, Lawrence C. Little, Marvin J. Taylor, 
Robert Blaser, C. Mauritz Lindvall. 


Problems and Limits: To develop a list of 
the critical requirements of Sunday church 
school teachers of unmarried youth, between 
the ages of 15 and 21 years, of certain Prot- 
estant denominations. 


Procedure: The Critical Incident Tech- 
nique developed by John C. Flanagan was 
used to compile the list of critical require- 
ments of Sunday church school teachers of 
youth. Interview booklets were used in 
group interviews with pupils, teachers, and 
supervisors of local Sunday church schools. 
The data were gathered from 22 churches. 
Fifteen denominations were represented by 
541 persons interviewed. These persons re- 
ported 894 useable incidents from which 
1284 critical behaviors were extracted and 
classified. 

Findings: The activities of the teacher of 
unmarried youth in the Protestant Sunday 
church school were found to center largely 
in the areas of managing the class session, 
planning and conducting activities for the 
class, teaching the lesson, preparing youth 
for life’s demands, helping youth to under- 
stand personal and ethical problems, helping 
pupils to understand church-pupil relation- 
ships, inspiring commitment to Christ and 
strengthening determination in this regard, 
developing social skills and social responsi- 
bility, and fulfilling the personal responsi- 
bilities of the role of teacher. 

Conclusions: After the data were col- 
lected and classified, several variables were 
tested against the null hypothesis to discover 
significant differences. It was discovered 
that sex, role, denominational affiliation, 
geographical area, and age of the pupil made 
a significant difference in the incidents re- 
ported in some areas while not affecting 
other areas. 

The study revealed that pastors and Sun- 
day school superintendents are not in close 
touch with the actual classroom activities of 
the teacher. 

The personal Christian lives of the teach- 
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ers were shown to be a significant factor 
in their effectiveness. 


Other dissertations reported but not in- 
cluded in the abstracts above: 

ADAMS, SISTER MARY MATILDA. Hon- 
ors Programs in Catholic Colleges of the 
North Central Association. Ph.D. St 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 1957. 

BARRET, GEORGE. A Self Report of 
the Personal Ideals of a Group of Catholic 
High School Boys. Ph.D., Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1958. 

BINKLEY, ROBERT W. Moral Reason- 
ing. Ph.D., University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 1958. 

COOK, ROBERT S., The P ogram of Adult 
Work in the Baptist Training Union. 
D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1958. 

DILL, HAROLD T. The New Testament 
and Mental Hygiene. D.R.E., Southwest- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas, 1958. 

FERRE, GUSTAVE. The Concept of Higher 


Education in the Thought of Alexander 


Campbell. Ph.D. Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1958. 

GRESHAM, CHARLES R. Walter Scott 
Athearn, Pioneer in Religious Education. 
D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1958. 

KELLY, LAWRENCE B. A Program of 
Christian Education in Selected Churches. 
Ed.D., Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif., 1958. 

LACHS, SAMUEL TOBIAS. A Critical Edi- 
tion of Canticles Rabba, Chapter One. 
Ph.D., Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1958. 

McDONALD, FREDERICK J. Factors Re- 
lated to Moral Judgments of Children. 
Ph.D., Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif, 1956. 

McMILLAN, WM. ASBURY. The Evolu- 
tion of Curriculum Patterns in Six Senior 
Negro Colleges of the Methodist Church 
from 1900-1950. Ph.D. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1957. 

MELTON, CHARLES H,, JR. The South- 
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ern Baptist Superintendent of Associa- 
tional Missions. DRE. Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1958. 

MURPHY, MOTHER M. BENEDICT. Pio- 
neer Roman Catholic Girls Academies: 
Their Growth, Character, and Contribu- 
tion to American Education. A Study of 
Roman Catholic Education for Girls from 
Colonial Times to the First Plenary Coun- 
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two 
books 
for: 


teachers 
parents 
churches 


Growing 
and Learning in 
the Kindergarten 


MAMIE W. HEINZ. Growing and 
learning in the kindergarten works two 
ways. The children mature through ex- 
periences of adventure, exploration, and 
experimentation. Their teacher changes 
as she evaluates what happens. 

Emphasizing the church weekday kin- 
dergarten, Mamie Heinz shows you how 
to help children form habits, build atti- 
tudes, learn to get along with others, un- 
derstand themselves, and experience God. 

A valuable guide for working with 
kindergarteners more understandingly 
and creatively. (May 25) 

$3.00 


Hands, Hands, Hands 


HARRIET VAN METER. With its 
photographs of happy youngsters, its 
rhymed captions, and its simple song, 
this book will capture the imagination 
of small children. 

A valuable tool for introducing pre- 
schoolers to the idea that God loves 
them, the book shows how He planned 
for their happiness through the wonder- 
ful gift of hands. Using the pictures as 
a point of departure, you can point out 
how the child’s own world is vital to 
God’s plan. 

$1.75 


ask your bookseller 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 








and the Word of God. Th.D., Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 1958. 

TRACY, HENRY. Status of the Lay 
Teacher in Catholic High Schools in the 
United States. Ph.D., Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., 1958. 

YANAGIHARA, HIKARU. Some Educa- 
tional Attitudes of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America: A Historical 
Study of the Attitudes of the Church and 
Churchmen Toward the Founding and 
Maintaining of Colleges and Schools Un- 
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RELIGION IN RECENT MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 234) 

Ramadan: This Moslem period of fasting is 
decribed in detail by James Morris in New York 
Times Magazine, March 8, '59. 

o * 


Doukbobors: More on these, in Commonweal, 
March 13, "59; J. E. Belliveau traces their back- 
ground and influence in “Sons of Freedom.” 

* 7 a 


More on John XIII: Barrett McGurn writes on 
“Why the Cardinals Chose Roncalli” in Catholic 
Digest, March, '59. 

o ” > 

Federal Aid: Although religion is not brought 
to the forefront in these two articles, the back- 
ground is significant: “For Federal Aid,” by Fran- 
cis Griffith, and “Against Federal Aid,” by Philip 
Burnham, both articles appearing in The Common- 
weal, January 30, ’59. 

> ” * 

Violent Pacifists: James Joseph tells the story of 
the latest activities and status of the Dukhobors. 
See “The Dukhobors: Canada’s Violent Pacifists,” 
in Coronet, February, '59. 

* o 7 

Sermons: “The Sermons America Wants to 
Hear,” is the result of a survey among 5000 peo- 
ple. Willard A. Pleuthner writes it in This Week 
(supplement to leading newspapers) for January 
18, 59. Leading in the survey are: How Can J 
Make Prayer More Effective?, How To Increase Re- 
ligious Faith, How Can I Make the Greatest Con- 
tribution in Life?, Happier Families Through Reli- 
gion, How Can Religion Eliminate Worry and 
Tension?, What Can the Individual Do for World 
Peace?, Religious Approach to Social Problems, 
Getting More Religion Through Bible Reading, 
Immortality, Religious Approach to International 
Problems, How Can Religion Curb Juvenile Delin- 
quency?, and How Can I Take Religion Into My 
Business Life? 





Significant Evidence 


Ernest M. Ligon 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 
William A. Koppe 


Research Associate, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the rele- 
vant significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications 
for methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators 
may well take advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 32, Number 5, 


October 1958. 


I. CHILD DEVELOPMENT ABSTRACTS 


Religious education must always be 
guided by the characteristic ways children 
think, solve problems and develop prefer- 
ence patterns. These four abstracts provide 
insights on age level characteristics. 


5256. Brown, Daniel G. MASCULINITY-FEMI- 
NINITY DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN. J. Consult, 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 197-202. — 303 boys and 310 
girls between the ages of approximately 5.5 and 
11.5 were administered a masculinity-femininity 
test, the It Scale for Children. Among the findings 
were the following: “Girls in all age groups are 
significantly more variable than boys in their sex- 
role preference; boys show a much stronger prefer- 
ence for the masculine role than girls show for the 
feminine role, particularly from kindergarten level 
through the fourth grade; girls at the kindergarten 
level show a preference pattern characterized by 
relatively equal preference for masculine and fem- 
inine elements; girls from the first grade through 
the fourth grade show a stronger preference for the 
masculine role than for the feminine role; and in 
contrast to girls in all earlier grade levels, girls in 
the fifth grade show a predominant preference for 
the feminine role.” — A. J. Bachrach. 


5266. Johnston, John, & Katz, Elihu. YOUTH 
AND POPULAR MUSIC: A STUDY OF THE SOCIOL- 
OGY OF TASTE. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 62, 563- 
568. — “Preferences in popular music among teen- 
age girls vary according to the neighborhood in 
which a girl lives and her relative popularity 
among her peers. Highly popular girls are shown 
to conform more closely than the less popular to 
the prevailing neighborhood norms in popular mu- 
sic. Musical tastes and preferences for particular 
songs and for particular disc jockeys are found to 
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be anchored in relatively small groups of friends, 
suggesting that personal relations play an impor- 
tant role in musical fads and fashions.” — R. M. 
Frumkin. 


5268. L’Abate, Luciano. SANFORD’S UNCER- 
TAINTY HYPOTHESIS IN CHILDREN. Efc. Rev. Gen. 
Semant, 1957, 14, 210-221. — A study to verify 
Sanford’s hypothesis regarding the increment in 
usage of “qualifications and uncertain terms” in the 
vocabulary of children. An outline of the study, 
tables and conclusions. The study supports the 
hypothesis and corroborates Piaget’s and Gesell’s 
conclusions concerning the increasing differentia- 
tion and discrimination of reality accompanied by 
a decrease in egocentric and absolutistic thinking 
and language in children as they grow older. — 
F. Elliott. 


5271. Murphy, Lois Barclay. LEARNING HOW 
CHILDREN COPE WITH PROBLEMS. Children, 
1957, 4, 132-136 — Some problems arise within 
the child from discrepancies between his abilities 
and his goals, vulnerability or instability related to 
what might be minor inequalities or defects in the 
structural equipment of the child, and anxiety aris- 
ing from others in the child’s immediate environ- 
ment. The author seeks to analyze what was going 
on in these cases and how children cope with their 
problems. She discusses: (1) styles of coping 
with individual problems: (2) sequences in cop- 
ing, involving successive stages in the evolution of 
the child's practice of gaining comfort; and (3) 
problem behavior. — S. M. Amatora. 


Learning is an active process. Learners 
must intend to learn and be motivated to 
know. 


5849. Ausubel, David P., Schpoont, Seymour H., 
& Cukier, Lillian. THE INFLUENCE OF INTEN- 
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TION ON THE RETENTION OF SCHOOL MATERI- 
ALS, J. Educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 87-92. — An 
attempt was made to determine if explicit intention 
to remember facilitates retention of learned school 
materials apart from its influence on original learn- 
ing. Subjects were 97 undergraduates taking edu- 
cational psychology at the University of Illinois. 
They studied a historical selection for 25 minutes 
and were tested on same immediately afterwards 
via multiple choice test. After this test, it was 
announced that an equivalent form of the test 
would be given 2 weeks later. For the control 
group the same procedure was followed, except an 
unannounced retest was given. The 2 groups were 
not significantly different in mean learning scores 
nor in percentage of material retained from test 
to retest. Results of study do not support view 
that intention to remember facilitates retention of 
learned verbal material. — S. M. Schoonover. 


5254. Arnold, Magda B. MOTIVATION AND THE 
DESIRE TO KNOW. Education, 1956, 77, 220-226. 
— Most theories of motivation assume that living 
beings are natively inert, inactive, and must be 
prodded into activity by a set of motors called 
drives or needs. The author analyzes the various 
psychological theories of motivation and shows 
how these are related to the child’s desire to know. 
The discussion shows how: (1) every psychologi- 
cal function is active; (2) every psychological 
function brings satisfaction when exercised without 
strain; and (3) psychological drives neither pro- 
vide the motive power for all actions nor is the 
satisfaction of these drives the only pleasure avail- 
able. — S. M. Amatora. 


Those who tend to think in stereotypes 
tend to be superior in some subjects and 
not in others. 


5897. Egner, Robert S., & Obelsky, Alvan J. THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF STEREOTYPED CONDITIONING 
FOR EDUCATION. J. Higher Educ., 1957, 28, 329- 
336. — An inventory of beliefs, designed to dis- 
tinguish between stereotyped and nonstereotyped 
students, was administered over a period of 3 years 
and the results compared with academic achieve- 
ment. When equated for intelligence, nonstereo- 
types were superior in humanities and social 
studies, stereotypes in mathematics and natural sci- 
ences, while in biological science there was no dif- 
ference. The importance of stereotypy in education 
emphasizes the highly significant role which the 
educator has in advancing the cause of democratic 
society. — M. Murpby. 


Knowing how to listen is an important 
factor in learning. 
5866. Furness, Edna L. LISTENING AND LEARN- 
ING. Peabody J. Educ., 1956, 33, 212-216. — 
Lack of attention may be due to a student's inabil- 
ity to comprehend what is said to him. Educa- 
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tional procedures have taken for granted the part 
the sensory faculties play in learning. Training in 
listening-emphasis groups is concerned with mat- 
ters more than the mere hearing of sound. Chil- 
dren’s growth in listening is continuously interre- 
lated with their growth in speaking, in reading, in 
writing. Up to and including grade 5 children 
learn more from having materials read to them; 
the relative effectiveness is equal in grade 7; read- 
ing is more effective after grade 9. — S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


These are some of the skills involved in 
learning to spell. Many of these follow 


good principles for any material to be 
learned. 


5848. Archer, Clifford P. READINESS FOR 
SPELLING. Education, 1956, 76, 267-270. — It is 
realized that vocabulary development, maturity, 
nature of experiences, development of a love for 
good stories, physical and social adjustment and 
personal security are factors of importance in readi- 
ness for reading. These factors are likewise in- 
herent in readiness for spelling. States of readiness 
for spelling are important not only at initial stages 
but throughout the learning period. The merits 
of studying spelling words when the child needs 
them is readily recognized. Disparities between 
words that children use at any grade level and 
prepared grade lists are pointed out. Early atti- 
tudes toward spelling condition future success; in- 
dividual differences must be recognized in the de- 
velopment of the child when spelling begins. Some 
children need more and varied contact with words; 
others need few. — S. M. Amatora. 


5871. Horn, Thomas D. HOW SYLLABLES CAN 
HELP IN SPELLING. Education, 1956, 76, 291- 
295. — Basing his suggestions upon available re- 
search and experience of teachers and parents, the 
author analyzes his subject under the following 
points: (1) understanding certain definitions by 
teachers and parents; (2) understanding certain 
meanings by children; (3) using syllables in learn- 
ing to spell; (4) using the dictionary; (5) the 
mechanics of writing; and (6) possible dangers in 
syllabic presentation. An understanding of and a 
“feel” for syllables are the characteristics of a good 
speller. — S. M. Amatora. 


5889. Staiger, Ralph C. THE SPELLING PROB- 
LEM IN HIGH SCHOOL. Education, 1956, 76, 280- 
285. — Important factors in learning to spell in- 
clude: (1) span of apprehension; (2) knowledge 
of meaning; (3) verbal intelligence; (4) percep- 
tion of word form; (5) generalization of phonetic 
units; (6) rote memorizing; and (7) desire to 
spell. There is an unquestioned relationship be- 
tween reading and spelling. The author quotes 
numerous studies on spelling, and then points out 
the implications for the elementary schools and the 
consequent implications for the high school pupils. 
— S. M. Amatora. 
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II. ABSTRACTS ON EDUCATION 


Skills to promote reading and learning 
proficiently are as necessary for religious 
as secular education. 


5852. Betts, Emmett Albert. ARE RETARDED 
READERS “DUMB”? Education, 1956, 76, 568-575. 
— The retarded reader or the non-reader may be 
a child of normal or superior intelligence. The 
author points out the underlying factors of these 
false impressions, shows how to get at the under- 
lying facts, the dangers of group tests, and differ- 
ences of incapacities. In all cases, the author pre- 
sents a number of case studies to exemplify the 
point he is discussing. He shows how facts can 
be used for retarded readers, fast learners, and for 
slow learners. He further differentiates retarded 
readers with low pars and retarded readers with 
high pars. Finally he shows how a wrong done 
such a child can be righted. — S. M. Amatora. 


5890. Staiger, Ralph C., & Bleismer, Emery P. 
READING COMPREHENSION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Education, 1956, 76, 563-567. -— The author dis- 
cusses some of the numerous skills that must be 
used by an effective high school reader, together 
with some means by which teachers can improve 
these skills. Included are: (1) skills involved in 


comprehending skimming, (2) reading for main 
ideas or points, (3) when it is necessary to read 
for details, (4) providing purposes in helping pu- 


pils improve comprehensive skills, (5) skills in- 
volved in genuine thought questions, and (6) 
some points for building specific skills. — S. M. 
Amatora. 


5894. Wagner, Guy & Hosier, Max. WHEN 
READING SEEMS IMPORTANT. Education, 1956, 
76, 545-551. — The authors draw upon numerous 
factors in child psychology and show how they 
function in the successful teaching of reading. They 
also discuss: (1) what teachers can do to help 
children build prestige and develop an eagerness 
to learn, (2) the necessity in this communication 
medium for providing for opportunities to adven- 
ture in areas of personal interest, (3) how teach- 
ers can spark children’s action in other areas of 
worthwhile endeavor, and (4) how teachers can 
help children find purpose in their reading pro- 
gram. Each point is discussed in detail and illus- 
trated by some 10 to 15 points. — S. M. Amatora. 


Girls are better informed on mental ill- 
ness than boys. 


5274. Rose, Arnold M. ATTITUDES OF YOUTH 
TOWARD MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS. Sociol. 
Soc. Res., 1957, 41, 343-348. — from a sample 
consisting of 156 girls and 144 boys, who re- 
sponded to a questionnaire, the author found that 
girls possess more accurate knowledge of and more 
desirable attitudes toward mental illness than of 
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boys. Statistical analysis of the data is given in 
detail. — S. M. Amatora. 

Students were better able to feel a part of 

the school where they were willing to accept 
the rules and where social contacts were 
easy. 
5899. Hartley, Ruth E. PERSONAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS AND ACCEPTANCE OF SECONDARY GROUPS 
AS REFERENCE GROUPS. J. Indiv. Psychol., 1957, 
13, 45-55. — 73 male freshman college students 
“responded to questionnaires designed to measure 
respectively their ‘acceptance’ of the school as a 
reference group, their ease in interpersonal con- 
tacts, their judgment of their peers, and 4 different 
personality dynamics, referred to as sense of vic- 
timization, authoritarian submission, cynicism, and 
lack of selfconfidence.” Supported was the hy- 
pothesis that acceptance of the college as a refer- 
ence group is positively related to ease in interper- 
sonal contacts and to authoritarian submission 
shown; unsupported, but in the expected direction, 
was the hypothesis that acceptance of the college 
as a reference group is negatively related to sense 
of victimization, cynicism, and lack of selfconfi- 
dence. 18 references. — A. R. Howard. 


Attitudes toward segregation depend on 
background experience and associations. 
5902. Holtzman, Wayne H. ATTITUDES OF 
COLLEGE MEN TOWARD NON-SEGREGATION IN 
TEXAS SCHOOLS. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1956, 20, 
559-569. — In 1952 a randomly selected sample 
of 539 undergraduate men completed a 13-item 
questionnaire on “tolerance of non-segregation.” 
Willingness to accept Negro-white educational in- 
tegration is positively related to low proportion of 
Negroes in respondent’s home community, num- 
ber of years of college completed, study in the hu- 
manities and social sciences and holding “unortho- 
dox” religious beliefs. The relationship between 
tolerance and religious affiliation and church at- 
tendance is also examined. The latter appears 
curvilinear. A number of other background fac- 
tors, including fraternity membership, previous 
experience with non-segregated education and em- 
ployment, also discriminate tolerant from non- 
tolerant undergraduates at statistically significant 
levels. — H. W. Riecken. 


A useful resource for parent education. 


5284. Wolf, Anna W. M. HELPING YOUR CHILD 
TO UNDERSTAND DEATH. The Child Study Assn. 
of America, 1958, 68 pp. — This pamphlet re- 
views the problem of teaching children about the 
nature of death. Written as an aid to parents who 
are perplexed by their children’s questioning or are 
concerned about the adequacy of their own replies, 
the author provides a variety of possible responses 
which are presumed helpful for children at differ- 
ent stages of development. — L. P. Lépsset. 














BOOK REVIEWS 








The Creative Years. By REUEL L. HOWE. Green- 
wich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1959, 239 
pages. $3.50. 

At last the middle years of adulthood have been 
given a voice and a vocation! These years, so long 
neglected in the literature of pastoral psychology, 
so filled with dead-ends and disillusionment, are 
seen through the eyes of faith as potentially “the 
creative years,” the years of reproduction and pro- 
duction. The realization of this potential depends 
upon the power of personal relationships of love 
which is “the power to hear and help one another, 
... to be heard and helped ourselves; the power to 
live together with mutual helpfulness and creative- 
ness.” 

The book opens with a soliloquy by a man in a 
grey flannel suit which gives us a glimpse into 
Everyman’s life at forty-five; his relations with his 
boss, his colleagues, his wife, his children, his min- 
ister, and others. The soliloquy then becomes the 


occasion for various chapters dealing with aspects 
of the man’s relationships. There are chapters with 
such headings as “The Power of The Personal,” 
“The Secret of Creativity,” “What Love Can Do,” 
“The Role of Sex In Love,” “Five Ways to Creative 
Marriage,” and others on parenthood, work, ma- 


turity, and religious faith. 

It is to be expected that the greatest appeal of 
this book will be to men who psychologically wear 
grey flannel suits and to their wives, who belong to 
the great middle class, and who feel themselves 
drawn by the siren song of “Success.” For them 
and for others, too, this book will greatly aid self- 
understanding and put many things in a new per- 
spective. Adult groups could use this book as a 
text for discussion. Program builders could use it 
for check points on subject matter. Whoever reads 
it will find themselves stopping now and then to 
meditate on its unfolding insights. 

The point of view is that originally set forth in 
Man’s Need and God’s Action, deepened and 
clarified as well as elaborated and applied. Reuel 
Howe is well aware of the misery as well as the 
grandeur of man, of his tragic involvement in ne- 
cessity as well as his freedom, the hurt as well as 
the healing. But while he holds firmly to a recog- 
nition of man’s paradoxical nature he is more im- 
pressed by the power of salvation which was in 
Christ then he is by man’s fallenness. For him 
the relationship of love is the source of creativity, 
of security, of saving power. God works through 
the personal. “The rebirth of persons and their 
creativity must always come from personal, rather 
than technical influences.” Men can do saving and 
healing work “acting out of power of the Saving 
Person,” if they will take upon themselves some- 
thing of the predicament of those whom they 


would save. Love means listening to the other, 
taking responsibility for the other, accepting the 
other without strings attached, and believing in the 
power of love. “Sometimes meaning will be con- 
veyed by words, sometimes by the lived relation- 
ship; but sometimes communication requires more 
subtle means — a sacramental instrument.” 

“The personal meaning and action of . . . faith 
must find expression in community, and this is 
what we should mean by the Church. . . . The 
Church is necessary to salvation because God’s rev- 
elation of Himself is personal and requires a com- 
munity of persons for its communication.” 

The implication of this for religious education 
is that teaching takes place through relationship 
within the context of a community. It is the whole 
relationship and the whole community which com- 
municates meaning. It is love which produces faith. 
In a time when increased interest in the verbally 
communicated and preserved tradition of the com- 
munity is stressed it is good to be reminded that 
without love the structure would have no life. This 
book is to be highly recommended. — Paul B. 
Maves, Professor of Religious Education, Drew 
University Theological School, Madison, New Jer- 
sey. 

ses Fs 
The Gospel and Christian Education: A Theory of 

Christian Education for Our Times. By D. 

CAMPBELL WYCKOFF. Philadelphia: West- 

minster Press, 1959, 191 pages. $3.75. 

The response evoked by The Gospel and Chris- 
tian Education in the mind of this reviewer is pri- 
marily a desire that some small groups of Christian 
educators deeply concerned about their vocational 
field might have opportunities to “theorize” to- 
gether about the theory of Christian education. 
Doubtless this would be quite in keeping with D. 
Campbell Wyckoff’s purpose in writing the book. 
His conviction that the greatest problem facing 
Christian education today is in the realm of theory, 
or of the need for Christian education “to under- 
stand itself,” stands behind and permeates the writ- 
ing. In turn, the book is to be viewed essentially 
as a contribution toward this problem of theory. 

Is the need for clarification of theory as crucial 
as Wyckoff suggests? The answer would seem un- 
questionably to be “yes.” It is quite difficult to 
ascertain what Christian education actually is. It 
stands in the midst of many disciplines of thought, 
being influenced predominantly first by one and 
then by another, or giving birth to certain concerns 
which rise up to assume independent status. What, 
then, is the real function of Christian education? 
What is its relationship to these varying disci- 
plines? These are theoretical questions. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that most recently 
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the dominant influence in Christian education has 
been theology. The emphasis was appropriate, but 
the time has come to raise the question as to the 
relationship of theology to educational philosophy 
and other fields. Is it possible to construct a theory 
of Christian education that will be “theologically 
valid and at the same time educationally sound”? 
(p. 173). Or even more decisive is the question 
as to whether there is any validity at all in the 
whole educational process: “What has education 
to do at all with man’s need for redemption and 
release from bondage through reconciliation?” (p. 
53) Wyckoff’s answer to both questions is positive, 
but the questions themselves point to issues that 
call for a more direct concern with the whole ques- 
tion of theory. 


There are two major divisions in this book on 
theory. The first is a consideration of the way in 
which theory may be constructed; the second, an 
exposition of a point of view illustrating the 
method. To build a theory for “our times,” the 
author says, it is necessary to understand the cul- 
ture in which Christian education must take place, 
a culture thar is “pluralistic, dynamic, complex, se- 
cular, and scientific.” (p. 24) In this kind of cul- 
ture, sociologically, it is not possible to count on 
“unplanned influences” to communicate and nur- 
ture the Christian faith from generation to genera- 
tion. Indeed, the faith is in many ways antago- 
nistic to the culture in which it must live. How, 


then, can education draw upon insights from areas 


of thought essentially secular, relate them to the 
basic commitment to the Christian faith, and nur- 
ture persons within the culture to which they are 
inescapably linked in such a way that they in turn 
influence that culture from a Christian perspective? 
The question calls for a theory, and that theory, 
as Wyckoff sees it, is to serve as the “connecting 
link” between the foundation disciplines (theology, 
philosophy, educational psychology, sociology, and 
the like) and “Christian education’s operational 
aspects.” As certain educational questions are “put 
to” the foundation disciplines, viewed in each case 
from the point of view of possible contributions to 
a theory of Christian education, answers may be 
formulated in terms of principles which serve as 
“dependable guides to practice.” These principles 
link together theology and the science of education. 
They constitute the content of the theory, and are 
formulated in terms of objectives of the educational 
process, curriculum principles, and principles of 
administration. In order that these principles may 
be held in focus, and may be understood by the lay- 
man, there is need for some guiding principle. 
This, then, quite briefly, is the view as to how 
theory may be constructed. 

In presenting his own theory, Wyckoff begins 
with the guiding principle, the unifying factor in 
the whole system, stated as “the gospel of God's 
redeeming activity in Jesus Christ.” (p. 98). A 
consideration of objectives viewed in terms of the 
guiding principle eventuates in the conclusion that 
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there is but one basic objective — here Wyckoff 
subscribes to the one stated in The Objective of 
Christian Education for Senior High Young Peo- 
ple — and that objectives are to be thought of in 
terms of themes, topics, learning tasks, etc. Many 
aspects of curriculum are considered — relation- 
ship to objectives, curriculum design in terms of 
selection and organization of content, production 
and use of materials. They are dealt with from the 
perspective of the “organizing principle” of cur- 
riculum, the “changing needs and experiences of 
the pupil.” Insofar as administration is concerned, 
it is viewed as an operational aspect of Christian 
education which may become an experience of the 
gospel. 

To understand Wyckoff’s own theory would re- 
quire familarity with his earlier The Task of Chris- 
tian Education (Westminster, 1955). Much of 
what is presented is in terms of conclusions at 
which he has arrived, set forth in a more precise, 
closely-knit form than in his earlier book, and yet 
presupposing much of the “spadework” done there. 
For this reason it is not always possible to deter- 
mine whether he illustrates consistently the proce- 
dure he advocates for building theory. Yet, in the 
main, it would appear that he has done what he set 
out to do. There is a logical, methodical moving 
from one step to the next. There is a familiarity 
with current issues in Christian education, an evi- 
dence of frequent participation in interdenomina- 
tional committee work, and an ability to build a 
system which preserves continuity between the old 
and the new. 

But there is something else to be said. Is there 
one way to build theory? Is the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice primarily one of “apply- 
ing” theory to practice, or is there a continual inter- 
action between the two? Does one always draw 
“implications” from foundation disciplines, set up 
principles and then practice — or is there room for 
a dialogue, a conversation, in which Christian edu- 
cation serves as a mediating field? Must the Chris- 
tian educator himself master all the relevant areas 
of thought, or are there ways in which many schol- 
ars within the Christian community may pool their 
resources in a joint effort to function more effec- 
tively in the communication of the Christian faith? 
It should be said immediately that Wyckoff does 
not specifically take the first alternative stated in 
the questions, and yet somehow the impression is 
given that he tends toward this position. There 
are many more minute questions which might be 
raised, questions as to the organizing principle of 
the curriculum, as to whether through its teaching 
the church can really show people how to respond, 
as to what changes in the church’s program would 
be observable if the theory as stated were “applied.” 
Wyckoff himself raises the problem as to how 
“gospel” is to be interpreted if it is to serve as a 
guiding principle. In fact, it might be said that 
two such widely divergent patterns as the Christian 
Faith and Life program of the United Presbyterians 
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and the Seabury Series of the Episcopalians are in 
a sense “gospel-centered.” As long ago as Septem- 
ber 1952, in a RELIGIOUS EDUCATION article, Paul 
Vieth presented the view that the content of the 
curriculum is the gospel. In view of all this, it is 
not altogether possible to determine what is dis- 
tinctive about Wyckoff's view, centered around the 
gospel — except that he has built a whole system 
around his stated principle. 

Whatever else might be said by way of ques- 
tions, however, the more positive note is the one 
to be stressed. That is to say, the very fact that the 
book seems to call for discussion is suggestive of 
its potential value. The timeliness of the subject 
has already been pointed out. And the direct con- 
tribution to theory which Wyckoff has made stands 
as an addition to the important work done in re- 
cent years by other Christian educators in response 
to the new vitality which continues to make itself 
evident. — Sara Little, General Assembly Training 
School, Richmond, Virginia. 

es Ss Ss 
The Study of Religion in the Public Schools: An 

Appraisal. Edited by NICHOLAS C. BROWN. 

Washington: The American Council on Educa- 

tion, xiii + 230 pages. Paper, $2.50. 

This is the fourth of a series of reports of the 
Committee on Religion and Public Education of 
the American Council vn Education, and includes 
the addresses and proceedings from the Conference 
on Religion and Public Education held at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, in March, 1957. 

In the opening address, F. Ernest Johnson, chair- 
man of the above committee from its inception, 
restates the position that the public school in its 
own right and for the sake of adequately transmit- 
ting the culture should include the objective study 
of religion in its program, dealing with religious 
subject matter wherever it is intrinsically related to 
a given school discipline, without sectarian bias. 
He then reviews developments during the ten year 
period since the commuttee’s first report was issued 
in 1947, and finds that these developments have 
given encouragement and moral support to its pro- 
posals. He then addresses himself to the implica- 
tions of the present situation and future strategy. 
This and the other addresses are followed by a 
transcription of discussion which took place on the 
basis of the presentation. 

Arthur E. Sutherland, Bussey Professor of Law 
at Harvard University, contributes an address on 
“Public Authority and Religious Education: A 
Brief Survey of Constitutional and Legal Limits,” 
in which he lets the layman in on some of the in- 
side secrets of the law, and reviews the implications 
of some court decisions on cases involving religion, 
including the McCollum case. 

Four addresses are devoted to consideration of 
how and when references to religion should be in- 
cluded in the teaching of American History at var- 
ious levels. This is an important area to be ex- 
plained if the proposal to teach religion wherever 
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it is intrinsically related to school subject matter is 
to be taken seriously. The writer of this review 
found the address by Sister Mary Nona, O.P., on 
“Some Religious Aspects of Elementary American 
History” particularly rewarding. 

A brief section of the book is given to a sum- 
mary of findings from “Table” discussion groups, 
and plenary discussion following these reports. The 
final address is on the subject of “The Next Decade 
of Research and Experimentation,” presented by 
Eugene E. Dawson. 

It is impossible in this brief book note to do 
justice to the wealth of material in this report. The 
reader cannot but be convinced that the proposal 
for the place of religion in public education, put 
forth by the American Council a decade ago, has 
on the one hand gathered tremendous momentum, 
but on the other hand still needs a great deal of 
research and experimentation to spell out its im- 
plications for school practice. — Paul H. Vieth, 
Professor of Christian Nurture, The Divinity 
School, Yale University. 
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Reflections on the Psalms. By C. S. LEWIS. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958, 138 
pages and appendices. $3.50. 

This book came on the market November fifth. 
It was bound in bright red covers with lovely 
green end papers. A slim volume of only 138 
pages it offered words of C. S. Lewis at the rate of 
100 for a penny. C. S. Lewis is always interesting. 
Here was a Christmas gift suitable for every rector. 
One can only hope the donors did not read the 
first three sentences, or if they did, that they made 
no connection between them and the intended re- 
cipient of the gift. They read: “This is not a 
work of scholarship. I am no Hebraist, no higher 
critic, no ancient historian, no archaeologist. I 
write for the unlearned about things in which I 
am unlearned myself” (1). 

These opening words make a critical review in- 
appropriate. (Perhaps they explain why the re- 
viewer, whose field is historical theology, was in- 
vited to comment upon this Old Testament 
oriented volume.) In any case it should be noted 
that the author’s erudition as Professor of Medieval 
and Renaissance English Literature at Cambridge 
University really does not permit him to write for 


_the unlearned. He is sophisticated, subtle, imagi- 


native, and luminous in his insight. The style is 
not scholarly, but then the style of most scholarly 
works is patently no guarantee of insightfulness. 
There are two great values in this work. First 
C. S. Lewis has faced up to the presence in the be- 
loved Book of Psalms of some portions which are 
clearly of dubious value. He does this right off 
in the second, third, and fourth chapters. He faces 
the fact that “judgmental” Psalms, such as 35, 67 
and 96, place the Jews in the role of plaintiff in a 
civil suit hoping for heavy damages, not the role 
of criminal hoping for acquittal before God. These 
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Psalms are laden with self-righteousness. He 
comes to grips with the spirit of hatred which is 
so diabolical in Psalm 109, and in parts of others 
such as 137, 139, 143. He tries to wring some 
usefulness for the Christian from the inevitability 
and hopelessness of death as it is addressed by such 
Psalms as 17, 49, and 89. His book makes it easier 
to deal honestly with these Psalms. The second 
value appears in chapters ten and eleven where he 
deals with “Second Meanings.” With extraordi- 
nary clarity and particularly apt illustration he leads 
his reader past the traditional allegorical method to 
a legitimate insight into meaningfulness beyond 
what the original authors perceived. He writes: 
“There is almost no ‘letter’ in the words of Jesus. 
Taken by a literalist, He will always prove the 
most elusive of teachers. Systems cannot keep up 
with the darting illumination. No net less wide 
than a man’s whole heart, nor less fine of mesh 
than love, will hold the sacred Fish” (119). 

Sometimes in reading a book an author is “dis- 
covered.” At other moments he is “found out.” 
While C. S. Lewis willingly berates the self-right- 
eous, he is, in this book, disturbingly self-confident 
about being in possession of the truth (7-8). One 
may gather from pages 10 and 11 that he doesn’t 
like Town Planners. Page 15 reveals that he, too, 
has a distaste for income taxes, inflation, and the 
problem of financing retirement. More serious, 
however, is such 2 statement as this: “It leads into 
that typically Jewish prison of self-righteousness 
which Our Lord so often terribly rebuked” (17 
italics mine). I would suggest that self-righteous- 
ness is typically human and not a Jewish monopoly. 
Toward the end he reveals that he is more a pro- 
fessor of the “Medieval” than the “Renaissance” 
when he writes: “Later we learn (which God for- 
bid) to travel in space and distribute upon new 
worlds the vomit of our own corruption. . . .” 
(103) His mood seems to be, “Let us gather i in 
our solitary cells and repent for we shall not be 
able in our sin to help bring forth a brave new 
world for man.” Despite the criticisms, against 
which he has armored himself in his introductory 
remarks, it is a valuable addition to the more than 
a score of books he has written. — John Frederick 
Olson, Department of Bible and Religion, Syra- 
cuse University. 
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The Historical and Mystical Christ. Edited by 
A. M. HENRY. Chicago: Fides Publishers, 1958, 
502 pages. $7.50. 

Christ in His Sacraments. Edited by A. M. HENRY. 
Chicago: Fides Publishers, 1958, 466 pages. 
$5.95. (“Theology Library,” Volumes 5 and 
6). 

Theology, like every science, has its limitations. 
It attempts to frame in human concepts and words 
the thoughts, words and deeds of a living church. 
This church, like every living thing, defies any 
such tidy constriction in a frame. The thoughts, 
words and deeds of the church should be a living 
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experience before they can be written — or read 
— about. 

Unfortunately, not all theologians have felt this. 
Some of them give the unmistakable impression 
that their fundamental sources are not the Word 
of God in a living community but some particular 
“school,” that they can pack all the meat of truth 
in a dry nutshell, that their theology gives ade- 
finitive answer to the problems of the world. 

All of this amounts to saying that there are 
some highly uninteresting theology books. 

Such is not the case with the volumes at hand. 
The collaborating authors, most of them Domin- 
cans, all of them French, have consciously based 
their work on the Word of God, have developed it 
with an awareness of the historical developments 
of that Word, and have finally related it to the 
present situation of the church. 

The essence of St. Thomas Aquinas’ theological 
thought is included, without the Aristotelian frame. 
But the “Theology Library” is far from a summary 
of Summa Theologiae. It embodies as well many 
tich theological concepts which theologians of the 
middle ages either presumed or left in the back- 
ground of their Christian consciousness, as the 
Mystical Body and the Second Coming. 

All is pervaded by a sense of theological realism. 
The authors seem quite aware of the many angles 
from which truth might be viewed, as well as the 
Many questions and misconceptions which easily 
arise. To cite one example: “Penance is not meant 
to destroy the sinner’s love of life, nor to reduce 
him to the condition of a ‘well-behaved child’ who 
does not move so as not to get dirty.” (VI, 235) 

Along with realism is a sense of timeliness. Take 
this example: 

Hell is in the heart of man before being in 
the judgment that outwardly pronounces judg- 
ment. The candidate for hell never finds hell 
a surprise or a punishment he didn’t expect. 
It is the place where he has long since placed 
himself inwardly before being thrown into it 
outwardly. (V, 463) 

Such words could have been written only in the 
century of Dostoyevsky and Mauriac. 

The literary flavor, the bibliographical refer- 
ences, and the pastoral applications are a little 
too French for American taste, but this is in- 
evitable. After all, it is a translation, and that im- 
plies another culture, not simply another language. 
These drawbacks are infinitesimal in comparison 
to the value of the books. Besides, it will likely 
be quite some time before a meeting of minds of 
such magnitude as this is possible in our own land. 

All who are willing to give serious thought to 
the mind of the Roman Catholic Church (even, 
with limitations, those who have no living experi- 
ence of her) should be well rewarded by a reading 
of these concluding volumes of the “Theology Li- 
brary.” — Hilary J. Smits, O.P., Our Lady of 
Daylesford Priory, Paoli, Pennsylvania. 
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The Way of the Cross in Human Relations. By 
GuY FRANKLIN HERSHBERGER. Scottsdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press, 1958, 424 pages. $5.50. 


For those who have always supposed that the 
pietistic sectarian movements in Christianity are 
theologically unsophisticated, this book by an 
Anabaptist-Mennonite scholar should be a revela- 
tion. Moreover, it reflects a considerable measure 
of realistic social information as well. Dr. Hersh- 
berger’s training in a small brotherhood college 
and then doctoral discipline at the University of 
Chicago makes up his spectrum of scholarship. 

Here, then, is an analysis of Christian social 
ethics placed squarely within a framework of piet- 
ism and pacifism, based on a strong doctrine of 
grace as power, not just forgiveness. In a lucid 
and highly readable style the author deals with 
grace, love, justice, natural law, discipleship, Chris- 
tian fellowship, all as seen by the Christians who 
stand in the Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition. 
Nearly a third of the book is devoted to an analy- 
sis of economic life, with reference to citizenship 
running through all sections, and a short treatment 
of racial and interpersonal relations. There is a 
final section of a sharply drawn eschatological na- 
ture: the Kingdom is seen as both immediate and 
futuristic. 

Unlike many writers these days, Hershberger 
knows his Rauschenbusch well, and cites all the 
passages in Rauschenbusch which are ignored 
(suppressed?) by those who attack him as a Pela- 
gian liberal, to show that he neither held to an idea 
of automatic social harmony and progress, nor a 
boot-strap theory of man’s social salvation. His 
main targets for theological debate are Bennett and 
Niebuhr at Union Seminary in New York, whom 
he accuses of betraying the absolute love-ethic of 
the gospels by turning to a relativistic doctrine, a 
“preferential ethic of protection.” On the side of 
economic ethics he shows that contrary to a wide- 
spread belief Menno Simons and other “fathers” 
of his tradition advocated mutual aid rather than 
communism or group ownership of property. There 
are some glaring omissions in his biblography, 
but the book is an important contribution to Chris- 
tian social ethics from a quarter which his been 
rather more committed to the fulfillment of a rad- 
ical ethic than to debating and analysing it. — 
Joseph Fletcher, Robert Treat Paine Professor of 
Social Ethics, Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Saint Augustine: On Christian Doctrine. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by D. W. ROBERT- 
SON, JR. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 
1958, 169 pages. 95 cents. 

Any reading of St. Augustine invariably points 
to the greatness of the man as thinker and saint. 
On Christian Doctrine, an introduction to the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, is no exception. This 
does not imply either the necessity or the possi- 
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bility of accepting all of St. Augustine’s judgments. 
There is, however, enough with which any modern 
Christian thinker can agree that he cannot help 
being grateful for the vitality of the thought of 
this fourth century genius. 

For example, in the early part of the treatise 
under review he clearly establishes love (caritas) 
as the principle by which all Scripture must be 
interpreted. In Book Two, he establishes the prin- 
ciple that the truth of Scripture is contained in 
signs. He also notes that faith is a necessary con- 
dition for interpreting the Bible — “fear” and 
“piety” are the words he uses. Although he never 
quite enunciates the principle that “Scripture is 
the key to interpreting Scripture,” he clearly im- 
plies it. For example, he enjoins, first, acquaint- 
ance with the “language of the Divine Scripture,” 
following which “we should turn to those obscure 
things which must be opened up and explained 
so that we may take examples from those things 
that are manifest to illuminate those things which 
are obscure... .” 

To be sure, St. Augustine, through his insistence 
on the allegorical interpretation of the Bible, pro- 
vided the basis for the bizarre interpretations of 
the Middle Ages. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that his approach is quite similar to the 
modern typological view. Perhaps what happened 
after St. Augustine can serve as a warning for those 
advocating the typological approach today — it is 
illuminating and helpful, but dangezous! 

Book Four is concerned with the work of the 
teacher, but not nearly so lucidly as The Teacher 
and The First Catechetical Instruction. Indeed his 
primary concern is with rhetoric and oratory, with 
the “art of persuasion.” 

This translation, with an introduction, is by 
D. W. Robertson, Jr. Perhaps it errs in the oppo- 
site direction from some of the Library of Christian 
Classics, with too few notes. It is No. 80 in the 
series of more than one hundred paper-back edi- 
tions of classics in the Library of Liberal Arts, al- 
most all of them priced under $1.00. — Howard 
Grimes, Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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Invitation to Theology. By ALLEN O. MILLER. 
Philadelphia: The Christian Education Press, 
1958, 245 pages. $4.00. 

The writer identifies himself with current 
thought patterns in Biblical theology and writes for 
the theological instruction of laymen engaged in 
Christian education. In the first part he gives a 
‘schema’ for interpreting the Bible narrative which 
is a modified version of the theology of recital de- 
veloped in America from European origins by Er- 
nest Wright. Miller uses the older term ‘cove- 
nant’ to describe the whole Biblical story as Pro- 
logue, Election; Act I, Sin; Act II, Grace; Act III, 
Renewal; and Epilogue, Destiny. This scheme is 
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traced through the patriarchial period and the king- 
dom of Israel. 

The second part is entitled ‘Covenant Theology’ 
and it continues the schema to the New Testament 
in which Jesus is the ‘saving’ man and the church 
the arena of redemption and renewal. 

Reclaiming our covenant heritage is the task of 
Christian education and a discussion of this point 
comprises the final selection of the book. The first 
task of Christian education is to recount the mighty 
acts of God described in the Bible. Worship ac- 
cording to a suggested form, and preaching accord- 
ing to a suggested emphasis, both follow the 
schema. The sacraments likewise are interpreted 
to fit the schema. 

The writer undertakes to give an over-view of 
the Biblical message and our response by means of 
his set schema. He has accomplished this well, 
especially for the layman just beginning his formal 
understanding of the Christian faith. The writing 
is clear and the sub-sections of the chapters care- 
fully outlined. Illustrations are fresh and apt, giv- 
ing the impression that the chapters were originally 
prepared for popular lectures. 

Since the writer is seeking to give Christian edu- 
cation a theological framework, perhaps it is un- 
derstandable that he does not mention teaching, 
learning, educational problems related to the use 
of the Biblical material, or personal characteristics 
of the adults who seek to communicate the Chris- 
tian faith. The notion of ‘covenant’ is certainly 
a current mode of thinking about the Biblical rec- 
ord but we have church history to testify that we 
must be careful not to lean too heavily on the ‘con- 
tract’ idea of covenant or we may begin to take 
God for granted and assume that all truth about 
God is contained in the schema. Also we must be 
cautious about the role of the church in this system 
of education for it could easily become “church- 
centered” in the sense that education is used to en- 
hance the power of the institution. The covenant 
was given originally in order to be a blessing to the 
world; and the church, insofar as she continues the 
covenant-idea, must enter fully into the world’s 
problems in order to have a word of hope and 
guidance. This phase of theology is not treated nor 
is the role of education in the development of 
Christian ethics discussed. — C. Ellis Nelson, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Education, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 
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The Restoration of Meaning to Contemporary Léfe. 
By PAUL ELMEN. New York:-Doubleday, 1958, 
194 pages. $3.95. 

The first premise of this book is that the con- 
temporary man is bored. Boredom is not all bad, 
however. It can be a protective mechanism, as in 
the presence of dull people. The boredom of today 
is bad because it is a corrupting boredom, based on 
a way of life which has no particular point to it. 
Beneath that kind of boredom is horror. Horror 
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is boredom made conscious of itself. It burdens 
with the sense of lostness. When the story of the 
Biblical faith is told in the context of present day 
life, it should dissolve these distresses with a sense 
of the gloriousness of living. 

That is the synopsis of this inverted Divine 
Comedy. 1 say “inverted” because the author, an 
Episcopal clergyman teaching historical theology at 
Seabury-Western Theological seminary, is not sat- 
isfied to take his readers through the hell of bore- 
dom. He must take them even deeper into the 
horror which is the abyss beneath that hell. Only 
then is he ready to introduce the glory. These three 
stages, then, outline the book: Boredom, Horror, 
and Glory. 

The gloriousness the author holds out to contem- 
porary man is as unexpected as the son of God in 
a manger. Banality, the number one horror of our 
time, is not solved in the Bible by deliverance from 
banality. It is solved by the realization that the 
commonplace is the characteristic form which the 
glory of God assumes among us. 

This book must have been written for the bored 
and restless, because it can be opened anywhere and 
be absorbing. It is a veritable anthology of the 
most penetrating insights in the history of human- 
ity. But the insights are arranged in such a way 
as to hurl the reader forward to the glory of Chris- 
tian meaning. 

There is no index. The reason is that a list of 
the authors alluded to would have extended the vol- 
ume in an unmercifully costly way! Of course, not 
many clergymen have had the opportunity of teach- 
ing English for ten years, as Elmen has. Nor have 
many church historians the skill in the scope of one 
book both to parch your tongue like Dives and to 
give you the earnest of Abraham’s bosom — Carl 
Michalson, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
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Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Approach. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. By WALTER 
MARSHALL HORTON. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. $4.00. 

Walter Horton has earned a fine reputation, 
both as a fair and lucid interpreter of others and 
as a cogent thinker in his own right. The com- 
bination of these two achievements has made his 
book, Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Ap- 
proach, helpful to many people since its publica- 
tion in 1955. 

Why should a good book be revised so soon? 
Because the very nature of the book is an invita- 
tion to continuing discussion. Any volume which 
reaches into the many varieties of Orthodox, 
Catholic, and Protestant theologies will bring wide 
response. And Horton, in his characteristic spirit, 
released the book with an invitation for people to 
suggest “amendments and additions.” 

Although such an invitation can lead to un- 
limited debate, the present revision is not a radi- 
cal one. A number of minor alterations improve 
the book, but most pages have been printed from 
the original plates. Thus the page numbers re- 
main conveniently the same. 
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A new preface of eleven pages discusses re- 
sponses to the book and ae a recent develop- 
ments in ecumenical conversations. And a six- 
teen-page appendix, “Christianity and Other Liv- 
ing Faiths,” considers contemporary missionary 
thought in the face of secularism, communism, 
nationalism, and the resurgence of ancient reli- 
gions. 

Any individual reader will question details of 
the book. I doubt, for instance, that Karl Barth 
really raises the question of “whether reason has 
any significant role to play in theology at all.” 
Horton rightly shows that Barth rejects reason as 
a “source of truth ‘alongside’ Scripture.” But in 
Barth’s book on Anselm and in numerous recent 
writings he has shown a very high regard for 
reason in the theological enterprise. I enter this 
comment despite my own preference for Horton’s 
apologetic interests as = with Barth’s more 
cryptic stand on apologeti 

The method of eanete: s book (like any meth- 
od) carries its opportunities and its dangers. On 
each of his chosen ‘Christian doctrines he discusses 
(1) the general religious problem involved, (2) 
the Christian consensus in the area, (3) the un- 
resolved issues which divide Christians. The vir- 
tue of the method is its clarity, its careful probing 
into difficulties, and its disclosure of impressive 
agreements even where difference is obvious. The 
problem is, I suspect, that Horton's irenic use of 
the method may sometimes make agreement ap- 
pear greater than it is. All of us sometimes find 
that some of our specific differences with, say, 
Roman Catholics can be reduced to moderate pro- 
portions. Yet these disagreements are part of a 
Even our 


Gestalt that is strenuously different. 
common beliefs sometimes prove, within the total 
scope of our convictions, to point in diverging 


directions. By concentrating on specific, succes- 
sive doctrines, Horton may miss problems in- 
volved in the total impacts of varying theologies. 
All this Horton knows well enough. He mod- 
estly tells us that his book is not meant for all pur- 
—- And for its important 9 this is a grand 
It was time for somebody to write it. Hor- 
ton was the right man. And his revision makes 
the book more valuable than before. — Roger L. 
Shinn, Professor of Christian Ethics, Vanderbilt 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Christian Affirmations in a Secular Age. By Gio- 
VANNI MIEGGE. Tr. by STEPHEN NEILL. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958, 170 pages. 
$3.75. 


Giovanni Miegge is an Italian Waldensian, who 
teaches New Testament in the Waldensian The- 
ological Faculty in Rome. Widely recognized in 
Europe, he deserves to be better known in America. 

Miegge describes his book as “a meditation on 
the great themes of the Christian faith, directed by 
the constant desire not to forget, and not to under- 
estimate, the problems and difficulties of contem- 
porary man — that contemporary man in whom 
each one of us must recognize himself.” Thus, 
although his twelve chapters deal with the main 
Christian doctrines, this is not a systematic theology 
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but an attempt to bring Christianity into conversa- 
tion with the contemporary secular spirit. 

Bishop Neill, the translator, describes the view- 
point of the book with his characteristic witty pro- 
fundity: ““Miegge and I have concluded that we are 
the only specimen yet known of a new species, the 
post-Barthian liberal (it is thought that the third 
specimen may be named Karl Barth, but this is 
not yet certain).” 

Actually the influence of Barth is very strong in 
this book. But it is the real Barth whom Miegge 
knows, not the Barth of popular cliches. Hence 
it would be quite appropriate to describe this book 
as an expression of Christian humanism. It is 
thoroughly Christocentric, yet lets that Center radi- 
ate into all life’s interests and problems. Some of 
the Barthian doctrines take on an unexpected color- 
ing when put into an apologetic context which 
strives to emphasize their reasonableness rather 
than their shock effect. And Miegge opens up 
many possibilities for understanding between “lib- 
erals” and “neo-orthodox.” 

I do not mean to imply that Miegge is a slavish 
Barthian. He is very much himself. He is famil- 
iar with a vast range of European thought — Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic, and secular. His writing 
is mature, urbane, perceptive. It is for the edu- 
cated reader, who knows something of the Western 
philosophical and cultural tradition, but who need 
not be a specialist in theology. 

Interestingly the book — if my memory is cor-' 
rect — shows no sign of awareness of any Ameri- 
can thought or literature, with the sole exception 
of the Kinsey report. I hesitate to draw from that 
fact the apparent implications about the face which 
America presents to the world. Miegge’s book re- 
mains largely relevant to America, since contem- 
porary secularism here shares much with similar 
phenomena in Europe. 

To record some minor objections, I find that 
Miegge quite misunderstands an older writing of 
Arnold Toynbee. And he “solves” some very con- 
troversial questions of New Testament scholarship 
by simple assertion. But the structure of his argu- 
ment and its skillful presentation are only slightly 
marred by these flaws. He has made an admirable 
contribution both to theology and to the commu- 
nication between the church and society. — Roger 
L. Shinn, Vanderbilt University Divinity School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

es SF 
The Nineteenth Century in Europe: Background 
and The Roman Catholic Phase. By KENNETH 

ScoTr LATOURETTE. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1958, xiv + 498 pages. $6.00. 

This is the first of five volumes Professor La- 
tourette proposes to do under the general title of 
“Christianity in A Revolutionary Age: A History 
of Christianity in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries.” Professor emeritus at Yale University, 
past president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, author of countless articles in the history of 
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Christianity, as well as the seven-volume A History 
of the Expansion of Christianity, Professor Latour- 
ette is admirably qualified to undertake this project. 
His plan is to follow this volume with one on Prot- 
estantism and the Eastern Orthodox religion down 
to 1914, another on Christianity outside Europe 
through the nineteenth century, and to conclude 
the work with two volumes on Christianity in the 
twentieth century. 

The history of Christianity is most difficult to 
write well for two principal reasons. First, the 
complexity of the subject makes almost impossible 
demands on the author, who must follow and un- 
derstand theological controversy, political history, 
demography, the influence of religious thought on 
social instiutions, and many other things. Second, 
objectivity and sympathetic understanding of all 
branches of Christianity are difficult to attain, for 
an author must take his stand in one religion or 
another — or, worse yet for understanding, be out- 
side them all. Professor Latourette is acutely aware 
of these difficulties, and he has excellently reduced 
them to a minimum. He informs the reader that 
he writes as an historian, an American, a Protestant, 
more specifically, a Baptist. He is one of the few 


historians of Christianity — along with Philip 
Hughes — who is thought of by fellow historians 
primarily as an historian and secondarily as a mem- 
ber of a particular church. 

In several respects this first volume is the most 
difficult of the projected series. 


In the first five 
chapters the author outlines the origins and devel- 
opment of Christianity till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and sketches the problems pre- 
sented at that time by the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic wars. The remaining seven chapters 
(about 300 pages) are devoted to the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In both sections the 
author moves with assurance and with modesty, 
realizing the complexity of the subject, and making 
judicious, careful judgments. Roman Catholic his- 
torians, this reviewer believes, must agree that La- 
tourette does an excellent job in treating the Cath- 
olic Church’s history in the nineteenth century. 
Their complaints can be only two: firét, occasional 
matters might have been explained more fully, as 
the last proposition of the “Syllabus of Errors;” 
second, occasional comparisons, which are unneces- 
sary, could well have been avoided until later vol- 
umes justify them, as, after describing the remark- 
able vigor of the Catholic Church in the nineteenth 
century, stating that that in Protestantism was much 
more so. 


The bibliography of almost twenty pages in- 
cludes all the important sources for doing a good 
study of this subject. Professor Latourette’s an- 
notations are clear proof that he read these works 
with a discerning mind, and did not simply collect 
a list of titles. This work concludes with an ex- 
cellent, judicious summary of the volume and with 
a final paragraph illustrating the spirit in which 
Professor Latourette has written: 
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As we have more than once suggested and 
as we will have occasion to remark again and 
again, in the record not only of the Roman 
Catholic Church but also of the other branches 
of Christianity we are here face to face with 
profound issues which permit of no simple or 
easy explanations. On the deepest and high- 
est levels they have to do with the interpreta- 
tion of history and, to the Christian, the fash- 
ion in which God operates in history. 

— Thomas P. Neill, St. Louis University. 
ss 8 


World Service: A History of the Foreign Work and 
World Service of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and Canada. 
By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE. New York: 
Association Press, 1957, 489 pages. $5.00. 

In writing the history of the world wide move- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Dr. Latourette’s analysis of the political, social and 
religious background of the world in which the As- 
sociation worked is as significant as the history it- 
self. His comprehensive knowledge of Christian 
missions, as well as the abundant data he relates 
about the world’s YMCA program gives this book 
special merit. He throws a clear light on the ex- 
tent of the impact of Christianity across the world 
in the last century. Dr. Latourette’s painstaking 
study of all aspects of the YMCA both at home and 
abroad provide much that is significant in evaluat- 
ing methods of approach in the years ahead. Many 
of the implications from this discerning study pro- 
vide a critique of the attempted evangelization of 
the world in the past hundred years. 

This is a book of significance. In it we catch a 
glimpse of the lifestream of humanity as it emerges 
into the second half of the twentieth century. In 
it there are questions raised which could lead to 
new ways of building on the foundations which 
have been laid during the recent years of turmoil. 
Dr. Latourette points to the need for facing the 
basic question concerning the outcome of the use 
of methods which arose from the evangelical tradi- 
tion intent on conversions. “Several Chinese Chris- 
tians, who hoped that Christianity would save their 
country, despairing of its ability to do so quickly, 
turned to communism.” “What does the experience 
of the YMCA in China indicate of the fashion in 
which the Gospel operates and of the manner in 
which God works through it?” Later he speaks 
of the work in China. However, in 1955, “the 
Association survived in twenty-six centers in the 
mainland; it was the only Christian institution with 
a social program which had not been taken over by 
the Government. Its leaders also had a sense of 
release from any limit of restraint through accept- 
ing foreign aid.” 

“Finally, we must never forget that the Christian 
faith declares that the answer is not all or even 
chiefly within history. That faith is that through 
the Gospel a kind of life is begun here and now 





which continues beyond the grave. In the light of 
the faith, the thousands who were led into that life, 
or having begun it were nourished and strength- 
ened in it through the YMCA, far more than justi- 
fied the work of the North American and Canadian 
Associations in their share of the achievement.” 

Dr. Latourette’s understanding of the World 
Service Staff was well stated when he wrote that 
“for the most part they were not theologically 
trained, but tended to be men of action. Usually 
they sought nor theological discussions, but rather 
the applications of Christian principles to individ- 
uals and to social situations.” 

In his description of the Jerusalem YMCA, Dr. 
Latourette expresses the hope which is an integral 
part of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
across the world. 

“The YMCA had not achieved a full reconcilia- 
tion among the conflicting races, nations, and reli- 
gions of the most controversial of all cities, Jer- 
usalem. Yet in its building it had reared a symbol 
of that dream. Through some of the most stormy 
years of recent centuries it had ministered to mem- 
bers of all groups and had brought together indi- 
viduals from them in friendly companionship. Its 
building and its program witnessed from them in 
unquenchable faith, hope, and love of Him in 
whose name its tower rose above the city, an undy- 
ing challenge, as was His life, crucifixion and resur- 
rection, to man’s tragedy.” — Porter H. Turner, 
General Secretary, YMCA of New Haven, Conn. 
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Popular Religion: Inspirational Books in America. 
By LOUIS SCHNEIDER and SANFORD M. DORN- 
BUSH. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. 174 pages. $4.50. 

The author's chief purpose is an attempt at un- 
derstanding the nature of contemporary American 
religion through an analysis of the best sellers of 
the inspiration variety, published during the period 
1875-1955. Here we find such familiar names as 
Norman Vincent Peale, Bruce Barton, Emmet Fox, 
Glenn Clark, Bishop Sheen, and Henry C. Link. 
There are also a considerable number of references 
to Harry Emerson Fosdick, E. Stanley Jones, and 
Elton Trueblood; though it is recognized that they 
operate on a much higher level. 

The more technical aspects of the analysis are 
explained in the Appendix C (pp. 156-170), and 
need not concern us here. Much more important 
for our purposes are the chief characteristics of the 
type of literature analyzed, among which the fol- 
lowing are prominent: the marked emphasis on 
the individual and his subjective states; a kind of 
naive faith in a God whom Martin E. Marty right- 
ly describes as made in the American image, that 
is, “understandable and manageable,” and some- 
thing of “a positive jolly good fellow” (see his in- 
teresting criticism of this type of religion in The 
Christian Century, Sept. 10, 1958, pp. 1018-1019); 
the application of religion to life in a rather crude, 
commonplace manner, with little in the way of an 
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understanding and appreciation of its transcendent 
overtones; and the morbid preoccupation with the 
idea of success—often pictured in a crass, material- 
istic, and even magical manner. Except for a 
few unusual cases, there is very little social con- 
cern: the status quo is not only accepted but even 
sanctified at times; and conformity rather than 
nonconformity is the rule. 

The authors are superb in their attempt at an 
evaluation. While recognizing the place of com- 
fort in religion, their criticism points to the over- 
emphasis on this one aspect to the virtual exclusion 
of other equally important aspects. Again, al- 
though this literature contains passages laden with 
that wisdom so necessary for the guidance of life, 
yet “for every ‘sensible’ statement by a Fosdick on 
positive thinking, it would be easy to produce a 
number by others that smack of the magic of posi- 
tive thinking.” (139) Moreover, while one occa- 
sionally comes across a magnificent sentence ex- 
pressive of sincere religious feeling, most of it 
must be dismissed as “kitsch” — German for 
“ ‘cheap,’ ‘shoddy,’ ‘trashy,’ etc.” (141 & n.) Final- 
ly, there is the lack of emphasis on noncomform- 
ity — so prominent in “the Judeo-Christian back- 
ground.” “The sheer ‘inspirational’ potential of 
the lonely and morally profound religious figure 
who stands out against what he conceives to be 
unrighteousness has hardly been exploited at all.” 
(142-143) 


At any rate, the picture given of popular religion 
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GEORGE CHRISTIAN ANDERSON 


Founder and present director of the 
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The Reverend Mr. Anderson explores the 
highly controversial problems of religion 
and psychiatry — what they each can and 
cannot do. “A challenging message written 
with vigor and candor. I hope that it will 
be widely read, especially by psychiatrists 
and clergymen.” 

— Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. $3.50. 
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in this able analysis leaves one with the feeling 
that much American religion is as decadent as it it 
naive. It is subjective approaching the fantastic, 
irrational on the verge of the magical, lamentably 
lacking in vision, and in its blind conformity, it 
reflects our sick American culture chameleon-like. 
Motivated by such a faith, it is no wonder that there 
is so much stupidity and so precious little real 
creativity in our political policies. — Arthur W. 
Munk, Associate Professor of Philosophy, Albion 
College. 
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The Gospel Story. By RONALD KNOX and RON- 
ALD Cox. New York: Sheer & Ward, 1958, 
437 pages. $4.50. 


This harmony of the Gospels — a continuous 
narrative arranged from the accounts of the four 
Evangelists — is based on the chronology and 
commentary of Pere LaGrange, one of the great 
pioneers of modern Biblical criticism. Facing each 
page of translation is a commentary, balanced para- 
graph by paragraph, with the text. Useful indices, 
illustrations and maps are provided. 

The translation is taken from that of Ronald 
Knox as corrected from the original Greek. The 
author, Ronald Cox, is a professional Scripture 
scholar. 
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This is a book for everyone — young and old. 
It is a volume long awaited by schools, by study 
clubs and by those interested in private meditation 
on the gospels. In an extremely convenient format 
it assists the reader to hurdle initial obstacles in the 
reading of the Scriptures. 

Simplicity is a characteristic of the gospel style. 
This does not immediately enable a twentieth cen- 
tury reader to orientate himself to the Easter world 
of two thousand years ago. The necessary back- 
ground — historical, social, cultural — is scattered 
far and wide in the findings of modern Biblical 
research. Everyone knows how difficult it is to 
keep referring back and forth from the text to a 
commentary. Those who merely read the text often 
miss the most obvious meanings. Those who read 
the commentary sometimes never get to the text. 

This book was first published in 1950 for a 
youth organization in New Zealand. Improvements 
in the format have been introduced as it has gone 
through many editions. It is hoped that eventu- 
ally it will be available in a cheaper edition. This 
book is ripe for large volume distribution. — Ed- 
gar P. McCarren, Secretary for Education and Su- 
perintendent of Schools, The Chancery, Rockville 
Center, N. Y. 
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Guardians of Our Heritage. By LEO JUNG. New 
ao Block Publishing Co., 1958, 728 pages. 
$6.00. 


A new addition to The Jewish Library, edited by 
Rabbi Leo Jung and published by Block Publish- 
ing Company, is Guardians of Our Heritage. This 
book is the seventh in the series; its 728 pages are 
a compilation of biographies and essays of twenty- 
nine outstanding traditional Jewish scholars who 
“left their impression on Torah Judaism, as well as 
on religious life and thought generally,” rabbinic 
authorities, religious leaders and sages who lived 
during the period 1724-1953. 

Rabbi Jung, editor of this volume — and a dis- 
tinguished orthodox rabbi, as well as editor and 
author of many materials on Judaica — in the in- 
troduction counsels the reader that, in order to ful- 
fill the good life and serve as God’s steward, “Man 
is to endeavor within his sphere to imitate Him, 
to try to approximate God's qualities of righteous- 
ness and mercy. The way to achieve, in however 
limited a manner, this God-likeness is acceptance 
of the Torah, a set of principles and practice, faith, 
attitude, habituation, study as a method of worship, 
worship as a method of study, which cumulatively, 
through the cultivation of all its disciplines, would 
produce the ethical personality, group, and finally, 
the perfect society.” 

The reader who wishes to focus on orthodoxy 
and to gain added insights about leading contribu- 
tors to this branch of Judaism will be fascinated 
by the lives of such men as Isaac Lesser, Rabbi of 
Philadelphia and editor of “Occident,” monthly 
American Jewish magazine; Samson Raphael 
Hirsch, outstanding German theologian of the 19th 
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century; Avraham Kook, first Chief Rabbi of Pal- 
estine, after the Palestine mandate; David Hoff- 
man, scholar, pedagogue and rabbi who served on 
the faculty of the rabbinic seminary in Berlin for 
forty-eight years, and others. 

Placed side-by-side with books about comparable 
leaders in Conservative and Reform Judaism, 
Guardian of Our Heritage makes a significant con- 
tribution — adding to the long list of scholars who 
seek to give meaning to Torah in the daily lives of 
the Jewish people. — Raymond Israel, Director of 
Education, Temple Emanu-El Dallas, Texas. 

+s SF 
Our Jewish Neighbors. By EDWARD ZERIN. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon, 1959, 96 pages. $1.00. 

In this little book Mr. Zerin proposes to offer 
youth a basis for understanding of Jewish life and 
ways. Compactly written and easily readable it 
presents Judaism in historical perspective including 
temporary orientation. Without labeling or draw- 
ing comparisons between Jews and Christians it 
follows a development from the Jew, as a citizen, 
a believer in the Bible and God, to consideration of 
Jewish Holy days, worship and Jewish way of life, 
ending with “We are all Americans.” As such it 
would elicit sympathetic understanding and appre- 
ciation for the Jew. 

Each chapter closes with a too-short list of 
“Things to do and things about which to think”; 
but includes an excellent choice of reading sugges- 
tions and audio-visual aids available. 

Many of the activities, however, are suggestive 
only and could miss their rich value without proper 
group preparation and follow-up. The book makes 
a distinctive contribution but treats too lightly the 
basic problems involved in realizing the “the right 
to worship,” “the right to be a citizen,” and “we 
are all Americans.” — Nelle Morton, Drew Uni- 
versity Seminary. 

st Ss 
A Theology of the Laity. By HENDRIK KRAEMER. 

London: Lutterworth Press, 1958, 192 pages. 

15s; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 

$3.00. 


Only the discovery of a distinctive and effective 
lay ministry will make possible a major increase in 
the church’s influence in the world today. It is 
not enough for lay people to act like imitation 
ministers, busy about church activities and given 
to “preachy” language. Dr. Kraemer insists that 
they have a distinctive job to do, complementary 
to that of the ordained ministry. In the first Prot- 
estant book on the subject, he lays the theological 
foundation for the ministry of the laity, as essential 
to the church’s fulfillment of its task as the sacra- 
mental ministry. The laity alone, says Kraemer, 
“being dispersed in and through the world” can 
carry on “the real, uninterrupted dialogue between 
Church and World.” 

Dr. Kraemer writes from the perspective of a 
missionary, teacher, former director of the Ecumen- 
ical Institute in Geneva and prophetic leader of 
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The Gospel 
on Campus 


In down-to-earth, forceful lan- 
guage, Charles McCoy and Neely 
McCarter present a realistic evange- 
lism for our time on the college cam- 
pus. 

They reject the soul-saver, intel- 
lectual, and social gospe] distortions 
of Christian evangelism, with their 
appeal to part of man instead of his 
whole being. 

Their solution: a witness from total 
person to total person, leading to a 
commitment to Christ in all the pat- 
terns of life. 

This thought-provoking book is 
valuable for college pastors, campus 
Christian life workers, students, and 
teachers. For personal reading or 
group discussions. 

Paper, $1.50 


ask your bookseller 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 








the Reformed Church in Holland. Theologically 
indebted to Karl Barth, he makes some sharp ob- 
servations on the church which will stimulate both 
those who agree and disagree. This book marks a 
new point of departure in the theology and prac- 
tice of the church. It is not only for specialists, but 
for every one who cares about the emergence of a 
responsible, creative Christian laity. — Roswell O. 
Moore, Diocese of Central New York, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
ses Fs 

Testament of Vision. By HENRY ZYLSTRA. Grand 

Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1958, 

234 pages. $3.50. 

Posthumous books usually reflect more the piety 
of the survivors than the achievements of the one 
being retroactively honored with hard covers. But 
Testament of Vision is an exception, and perhaps 
an important one. 

Henry Zylstra, who had taught English at Cal- 
vin College from 1941, died suddenly of a heart 
attack in 1956. The present book is an attempt to 
bring together enough of his scattered articles and 
addresses to give a rounded idea of his way of 
thought. What he has to say on specific matters 
of literature, education, religion and life is less 
important than the total viewpoint and impact of 
the book. Zylstra, operating with a loving dedica- 
tion to the Reformed tradition, was not content to 
safeguard the purity of “religion” by adopting what 
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Richard Niebuhr calls the “Christ against cul- 
ture” position. The whole cast of his mind was 
otherwise — to reach outward into the world of 
secular culture, to find meeting points of culture 
and faith, to ask how faith could best serve the 
world of culture and be enriched by what it served. 
Some of the chapters stand out in particular (there 
are some very sane and illuminating ones on phi- 
losophy of education) but the greatest value of the 
book is that it is a powerful call, from within 
the heart of the Reformation tradition, to enter 
into fruitful dialogue with the surrounding world. 
It is a book that speaks meaningfully to any 
thoughtful Christian, but which undoubtedly has 
special nuances for those who share the author's 
own tradition and background. — Chad Walsh, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Moral Education in Christian Times. By E. B. 

CASTLE. London: , George Allen and Unwin. 

Distributed in U. §. A. by Macmillan. 396 pp. 

$6.75. 

Only in recent years has religious education 
been getting historically self-conscious. Due prin- 
cipally to developments in theology proper, where 
the historical development of doctrine has come to 
be regarded as of majo: importance in the task of 
theologizing, other fields also are beginning to 
reassess their work in the light of the meaning of 
each field’s own history. But there has been, un- 
fortunately, a dearth of published works in this 
field. It was lamentable that the late Professor 
Lewis J. Sherrill could not have completed his his- 
tory, begun so auspiciously with The Rise of Chras- 
tian Education. 

The present book helps to: fill the gap of avail- 
able materials. With sure, deft strokes, the au- 
thor traces the role of religious and moral instruc- 
tion in the earlier centuries, paying special atten- 
tion to European and British developments in the 
last three or so centuries. Both religious and secu- 
lar educators will find this rewarding reading. 
Americans will we his chapter on “Moral Train- 
ing in the U. S. (The writer is Professor of 
Education in the ped of Hull, England). 
Every seminary and college library should stock 
this book, and every professor or graduate student 
in education should possess it. — Kendig Brubaker 
Cully, Professor of Religious Education, Seabury- 
Western pee - ow Evanston, Ill. 
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Jeremiah: Prophet of Courage and Hope. 
PHILIP HyATr. New York: Abingdon Press, 


1958. $2.00. 


As the fruit of years of critical study of the 
Book of Jeremiah Professor Hyatt has presented 
a concise appraisal of the life and message of this 
prophet. He was not the traditional weeping 
prophet but a courageous figure in a time of great 
national peril. Jeremiah’s minstry is seen by Hyatt 
as extending over two decades rather than the long- 
er span usually assigned to him. In this and other 
minor details the author breaks with more tradi- 
tional views and follows lines which he has drawn 
in more extensive and scientific publications. This 
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is an excellent introduction for the general reader, 
written from a thorough knowledge of the history 
of the period of the prophet, but without the in- 
trusion of the bones of scientific criticism. Most 
valuable is an appendix of three pages which sets 
forth the author’s views on the chronoligical ar- 
rangement of the material in the biblical book. 
For one who wishes to understand the words of 
Jeremiah in the setting of the well documented 
history of Judah’s last days before the Exile, this 
appendix is an excellent starting point. In fact, 
one might do well to begin by reading the Book 
of Jeremiah according to Hyatt’s chronological ar- 
rangement and then proceed to the body of the 
book. — James B. Pritchard, Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California. 
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Steps to Christian Understanding. Edited by R. J. 
W. BEVAN. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958, x + 212 pages. $3.50. 

Written for British secondary school youth, this 
book consists of a series of essays by outstanding 
British clergymen and laymen. Brief as they are, 
they open up the most profound questions of reli- 
gion and science, philosophy of religion, and the- 
ology. Beginning with a question that has con- 
cerned thoughtful men for many decades, and mov- 
ing to a relevant discussion of essentials of the 
Christian faith, the book provides an interesting 
approach to the interpretation of Christianity to 
the modern mind. 

In spite of its authorship and clarity of outline, 
however, one has doubts about its usefulness in this 
country for the purpose intended. It could hardly 
be used as a text in Sunday church schools or in 
religion classes in preparatory schools. Neither 
could it be used at al) widely in curriculum as a 
“reading book” for high school youth. The diffi- 
culty is that it does not speak the language that 
high school youth generally speak, nor does it ask 
its question in the form in which young people 
are generally asking it — therefore the answer be- 
comes curiously irrelevant. There will, neverthe- 
less, be a number of youth to whom it may be 
recommended on an individual basis. Teachers 
and leaders would do well to keep it in mind for 
special situations in which it might speak to some 
particular young person’s intellectual need. — D. 
Campbell Wyckoff, Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Watch Your Language. By THEODORE M. BERN- 
STEIN. Preface by JACQUES BARZUN. Great 
Neck: Channel Press, 1958, 276 pages. $3.95. 
I would like to give this book to all the writers 

of articles and reviews in RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 

TION. The assistant managing editor of The New 

York Times lists all the boners that lead to unclear 

writing and he also knows how to write clearly and 

delightfully. — R. C. M. 
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